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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

A FEW years ago I published a little book on Egypt, entitled 
Pyramids and Progress, which Lord Cromer allowed me to dedicate 
to him. At that time the Sudan was in the hands of the Dervishes 
and inaccessible. Now, thanks to Lord Kitchener, it is under the 
British flag, and being open to all the world, is likely to be visited, in 
yearly increasing nutnbers, by the pleasure seeker, the arcbseologist, and 
the promoter of commercial enterprise. 

In the hope of being of service to some of these, I have undertaken 
my present task, and shall be more than repaid if I succeed in arousing 
hi them one tithe of the interest which I have experienced in the study 
of this remarkable country. 

The new territory is enormous compared with Egypt, and in 
consequence a larger volume, and one on somewhat different lines from 
my earlier work, was necessary. Lord Kitchener asked me to dedicate 
the book to him, and this compliment inspired me with a desire to 
do my best. 

For many of the illustrations and for much information regarding the 
remote provinces, I am indebted to kind friends, too numerous to mention 
in a short preface. Without their aid this book could never have been 
written, and to every one of them I tender my warmest thanks with 
apologies for not mentioning them individually. 

JOHN "WARD. 
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OUR SUDAN; ITS PYRAMIDS AND PROGRESS. 

PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 

The earliest tourist records that he found Egypt not only a land of wonders, but a. land 
of contradictions beyond all others. It is still so, after thousands of years. Here evil 
seems actually to produce good, and calamities are blessings in disguise. 

The follies of its rulers could no farther go, the ancient land was apparently in 
hopeless ruin. This was in 1882, when Egypt fell into our hands, all unsought by us. 

No other nation would have anything to do with it ; it was derelict. We stuck to 
our task, pulled the old land out of the mire of insolvency, and taking away its 
reproach, made its rule a model of good government 

But ere we accomplished our task, the hero Gordon had been murdered by the 
people he was sent to save, and the Sudan was lost to Egypt. The frontier line was 



STATUES OF RAMK 



withdrawn to Waili Haifa in 1886. Two years before, Gordon had written these 
words, "If I^ypt is to be ^iet, the Mahdi must be smashed up." Tlie relief 
column arrived too late to save him, but his words were not foi^'otten, and 
when Egypt had been put firmly under the honest government of Lord Cromer, 
prepamtions were commenced for the avenging of Gordon hy tlie conquest of the 
Sudan. The firet step was to create an army. Some of England's best soldiers were 
selected to train np and drill the natives — yellow and black — to fit them for beiu" 
good soldiers. Sir Evelyn Wood was chosen (after the defeat of Arabi at Tel el Kebir 
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OUR SUDAN; ITS PYRAMIDS AND PROGRESS. 

by Wolseley in 1882) to begin the formation of a new Egj-ptian force. Tins took time, 
but good results came sooner than was expected. The Mahdi was dead, his Khalifas 
were still active, and threatening to conquer Egypt itself. Wad el Negumi, one of the 
best Dervish generals, led 4,000 fighting men, and some 7,000 camp followers, past 
Watli Haifa, by the western desert, with the avowed object of advancing on Cairo, and 
conquering the Christian World. 

We had only a small garrison at Haifa. General Grenfell (now Lord Greufell) 
was then Sirdar. British troops were on the way from Cairo, but Grenfell, finding the 
Dei-vish hosts making rapid progress northwards, hastened to stop their progi-ess. He 
had only two Egyptian and four Sudanese 
battalions, a troop of the 20th Hussars, 
and some artillery. By keeping the IJer- 
vishes away from the Kile, the multitude 
was helpless, suffering from thirst in 
the waterless desert. Grenfell trusted bis 
men, and at Toski, near Abu Simbel, on 
3rd August, 1889, led them against the 
enemy, who was utterly routed — practically 
destroyed. 

The Gippies and Sudanese fought well, 
and the victory had such a fine moral effect 
that every native regiment has been found 
reliable ever since. Their fighting in the 
Sudan was equal to that of British troops. 
The Dervishes never attempted again to 
invade I^pt. The hopes of the Khalifa of 
conquering the world had come to an end. 

Sir Archibald Hunter (now in high 
command in India) was a young officer 
under Sir Francis Grenfell at the Toski 
affair, where he was wounded. After the 

FlXLD-MAftSHAI. BIR XVXLTN WOOD, O.C.B. 

Toski collapse the Dervishes gave less trouble. 
Father Ohrwalder escaped from prison at Omdurman in 1891, and Slatin Bey in 1895, 
through the efforts of Sir Beginald Wingate's clever Intelligence Department. They 
brought valuable tidings of Dervish doings, and helped Sir Herbert Kitchener greatly 
in his preparations for tlie campaign for the " smashing of the Mahdi." 

The history of this war has been told by abler pens than mine. The present 
volume is only an attempt to describe the vast region we have conquered and 
been called upon to develop, or to bring back to civilisation. Incidents of the 
campaign or historical events are only mentioned where they serve to illustrate 
tlie localities described or depicted. 
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" Our Sudan " ia almost as large as Europe, and possesses nearly as many nation- 
alities. Compared to its extent, Egypt is a mere strip of land along the Kile. 
Dervish criielty has depopulated our new empii-e, but under the beneficent British 
flag, the prolific races of the Sudan will multiply and develop into industrious 
agriculturists, peaceful handicraftsmen, and happy, contented peoples. 

During visits to this region, and while compiling the information about the remote 
provinces, I have been struck with the great extent and variety of their physinal 
characteristics. I have been also surprised to find that what was labelled "desert" 
in the maps frequently proves to be fertile land. Much of this was once cultivated, 

when there was an immense population. 

This land can be tilled again, when supplied 
with irrigation. 

Sir William Garstin has just presented 
to Lord Cromer a Report of some 250 
foolscap pages on the resources of the waters 
of the Nile for the irrigation of Egypt 
and the Sudan. This Report is a very 
remarkable work ; but it is too technical, 
and too extensive, for publication here. 
However, Lord Cromer's Despatch on this 
subject is not too large to copy in full into 
these pages, and it forms an admirable 
T^umi of the entire subject. 

It will be seen that Lord Cromer 
promises to give all that is demanded, even 

to the extent of Twenty-one millions sterling, , 

over a number of years, provided that this 
outlay is really needed, and agrees to give 
the £24,000 a year for the necessary pre- 
liminary surveys. 

Lord Cromer also alludes to his anxiety aRs^soA. ocb. fba. 

for the railway development of the Sudan. 
The Suakin railway ie much needed, is far advanced, and will be ready in a year. 

Coal at present is £6 a ton at Khartoum. Ko coal, it is much to be feared, 
exists in the Sudan. Some inflammable oil has been seen bubbling up, but it is 
not true petroleum. Coal and also mineral oils are a necessity and must therefore 
be imported. The Suakin railway will bring these to Khartoum for one-half the 
cost of railway transit from Alexandria or Port Said. 

The Berber-Suakin railway will also convey cotton, dura, gum, and all the 
products of the Sudan to the world's markets at moderate rates. 
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Railway extension to Gedaref and Kassala is suggested, and Lord Cromer 
nientionB proposed lines from Omdumian to Kordofan and from Kliartoum to 
Wad Medaiii on the Blue Nile. A line is promised from Abu Hamed to Dongola. 
This last is peculiarly gratifying to people of antic[uarian taatea, for most of the 
old cities and antiquities are found along the Nile at inaccessible places away from 
any i-oad or railway. Once made accessible, these localities v/ill bring in revenue 
by the issue of tickets to tourists, as is done in Egypt.. The Government have 
begun to build Itest-houses at the ancient sites, while a Museum lias been commenced 
at KhartouQ), and soon no doubt a Sudanese Antiquarian Department will be 
oi^nised. 

The land of many parte of the Sudan is admirably adapted for cotton culture. 
Companies to work plantations are being encouraged, and it is said by experts that 
when Irrigation is given, there can be enough cotton produced to supply all the 
English demand. Tha only difficulty is the absence of population. 

Sir William Garstin deserves the thanks of the country for his hieid report on the 
Nile supplies. The great river and its feeders are the life-blood of the whole region 
from the Equator to the Mediterranean. There is no doubt, from Sir William 
Ganitin's Report, that the supply of water can be greatly inci-eaaed and utilised for 
both the Sudan and for Egypt. 

This book is written for people who may have the idea of visiting Khartoum 
and the Upper Nile. It is also written with the object of attracting notice to 
the Sudan, aa yet virtiially an unknown land to the English people. 

When I applied to my friends of the Government Departments at Caira and 
Khartoum for photographs of regions I had been unable to visit myself, I was 
almost overwhelmed with their kindness, so many excellent photographs were sent 
me. I thought to make a selection, but all were so good and many were so curious, 
representing places never depicted before, that I said, " Let them all come." The 
advice I give to people studying this book is " Skip the letterpi'eas, the pictures will 
t«ach you all you need to know." 

The Nile is actually the origin of Egypt. Herodotus knew this, and aptly 
called I^ypt the " Gift of the Nile." Egypt is rainless, and only the farthest Sudan has 
its rainy season, consequently anything relating to the amplification of the storage of 
the Nile, is all-important for both countries, and the Irrigation Department becomes the 
most important public office in everything connected with tJie Nile Valley. In Egypt, 
to quote a late writer in the 7'ime-f, the Constellation Aquarius contains stars of the 
very first magnitude. Sir William Garstin is the "bright particular star" of that 
constellation, and his masterly Eejiort on the Nile, of the year 1904 is perhaps tlie finest 
of its kind ever issued. The Despatch of Lord Cromer contains its essence, and what is 
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SIR REGIXALD WINGATE—COUXT GlEWHEX. 

more, iipproves of all the Garstin recomiuentlations. This wondeifiil analysis by the 
master mind of Egypt is placed at the front of the voliniie, aa owing to its importance 
it deserves the place of honour. 

Lord Cromera training has shown itself in the men who, after serving Egypt, have 
made their mark elsewhere, Lord Milner, Lord Kiteliener, those already named, and 
hosts of others. Fortunately when war is past, peaceful men like Sir Reginald Wingate 
and Count Gleichen have to remain longer to consolidate good government. Wingate's 
" undei^rountJ railway " laid the plans for developing tlie Sudan while yet in Dervish 
liands. Count Gleichen showed liimself an able pupil in carrying on the work of 
the Intelligence Department. 
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Count Gleichen's interesting Sudan Handbooks taught our soldiers, from 1896 to 
1899, where to go and what to expect in an utterly unknown land. Every important 
text-book for the Sudan, for the past ten years, bears this young oHicer's name. Of 
course a soldier haa to go where he is sent, and after active service in South Africa, he 
has now left Egypt. His Anglo- Eijyplian Sudan is a great work which was much 
needetl and will be a nnjiuiment to his fame. 

His lahoui-s in Egypt as Intelligence Officer may have been supposed to be 
completed when he was ordered elsewhere. We shall yet have more works from 
his pen, it is to be hoped, relating to the Nile Valley, tlie region he knows better 
than any other writer. 
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The Hon. Colonel Talbot and Gwynii Bey, in the interesting Eeports 
accompanying the Survey of tlie Sudan, are completing the descriptive work b^un 
by Count Gleiclien. Major Gwynn's photographs, giving ilhistrations of border 
peoples never before depicted, are most interesting. 

It is possible that Sir William Garstin's scheme for cutting a great Nile Canal, 
may entirely solve the Sudd problem. If successful, it will revolutionize Egyptian 
Irrigation. Mr. Dupuia provides us with tidings of Abyssinia, such as have not been 
received since the days of Brnee, while his beautiful photographs give us pictorial 
illustrations of a hitherto unknown country and its interesting people. His descriptions 
of the scenery are most graphic and give a vivid idea of his adventurous journey. 

The Annual Inspection of remote provinces by the Governor-General has a 
civilising influence of great importance. The photographs of these progresses of 
Sir Reginald Wingate tett their own tale. Everywhere he is welcomed by happy 
faces, and hailed by chiefs and sheikhs, by headmen and village people, especially 
by the female population, as their deliverer. 

The photographs of the natives of Kordofan arc most interesting. Schweinturth 
was afraid to venture tliere only some thirty-five years ago (" Darfur and Kordofan 
are the hiding-place of every murderer and malefactor in Central Africa," says 
Schweinfurth in his Heart of Africa). The dear old man still lives, and looks like 
living. He is hale and hearty: I saw him in Cairo in 1904; how surprised he 
will be to see those photographs. The remotest provinces are being gradually 
brought under the influence of the genial Sirdar, Darfur will come next. At 
present it is impossible to get a single illustration of that region. 

The Bahr el Ghazal will follow in the path of civilisation. Of the Niam Niani, 
and of its P^mtes as well, Sir Eeginald has sent me a number of excellent photo- 
graphs showing much character. When this race give up their unpleusant gastronomic 
tendencies they seem physically to be the finest race in Central Africa. They assert 
that they are not now cannibals ; let us hope they may stick to their new principles. 

I was much struck, in visiting the Sudan, by the unexpected number of ruins of 
Pyramids, Temples and Cities of 2,000 to 5,000 years ago, and the vestiges of Christian 
edifices, which, before tlie days of Islam, extended all over the land. I have 
collected illustrations of these antiquarian remains, hoping to awaken an interest in 
the ancient civilisation of this land of which, though it has accidentally come under the 
influence of the Pax Britannica, we as yet know little. 

The travels of Caillaud (1825), Hoskins (1835), and Lepsius (1845) have served to 
supply many illustrations and descriptions of antiquities which have been seldom or 
never visitod by antiquarians since their times. 
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OUR SUDAN; ITS PYRAMIDS AND PROGRESS. 

CHAPTER II. 

LORD CROMER'S DESPATCH, 

ENCLOSING SIR WILLIAM GAKSTIN'S REPORT 
ON THE UPPER NILE IRRIGATION PROJECTS, 1904. 

The Earl of Cromer to the Marq^iess of Laiisdowne. — {Meceived 2nd May.) 

Cairo, 22nd Ajrril, 1904. 
My Lord, 

It will be within your Lordahip's recollection that on the ISth June, I90I, I forwarded a 
Report prepared by Sir William Garstin on the Upper Nile irrigation projects {see " Egypt 
No. 2, 1901 "). Sir William Garatin did not at that time make any definite proposals; he 
merely indicated the direction which further inquiry might advantageously take. 

Since 1901 Sir William Garstin has made a prolonged tour in the Upper Nile region. 
He has embodied the information he was able to obtain in a further Report, which I have 
now the honour to inclose. It is a document of the highest interest aiid value. I beg to 
draw your Lordship's attention more especially to Appendix I. 

At my request Sir William Garetin drew up a rough sketch of the irrigation programme 
which might possibly be adopted in the future. It must be borne in mind that in each of the 
cases mentioned by Sir William Garatin the financial, and in most cases the engineering, 
features of the particular proposals require further study. The figures must, therefore, only 
be regarded as very approximative. 

I have no hesitation in saying that Sir William Garstin's programme may safely be 
adopted in the following sense — that the aim of the Egyptian Government should be to work 
gradually up to the execution of the schemes which he proposes. The main question to be 
decided is, what portions of the general plan require relatively early treatment, and what 
portions, on the other hand, can be left for future consideration. 

Sir William Garstin works out to an estimated expenditure of £ E, 21,400,000, of which 
£ E. 13,000,000 would be in the Sudan and £ E. 8,400,000 in Egypt. 

It is not to be thought that the proposed expenditure in the Sudan will only benefit 
that country. Such is far from being the case. The main item is £ E. 6,600,000 for 
works on the Bahr-el-Gebel. This expenditure is almost entirely on Egyptian account. 
Broadly speaking, I may say that the whole plan is based on the principle of utilising the 
waters of the White Nile for the benefit of Egypt, and those of the Blue Nile for the 
benefit of the Sudan. 

Sir William Garstin remarks :— " There could, of coui-se, be no question of carrying 
out such a programme in any very short space of time. In fact, even if the money were 
available, it is scarcely possible that these works could be executed under a period of ten to 
fifteen years, under the most favourable circumstances." 
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Your Lordship will observe that Sir AViliiam Garstin proposes to employ »ii additional 
staff in order to study the various projects to which he alludes. This is the only point which 
requires an early decision. The cost will be X E. 24,000 for the first year. The money will 
he granted. A more difficult question 13 to find the right men for the work. This matter 
will be left in Sir William Garstin's hands. 

In my last annual Report, under the head of "The Eg^'ptian Debt," I stated what 
sums might possibly be made available, in the near future, to be applied to capital 
expenditure. I may now, perhaps, go a step further and state what are the projects 
which would appear to stand first in order of importance. 

Aa regards Egypt, the first thing to do ia evidently to provide the money for converting 
the lands of Middle Egypt from basin into perennial irrigation. About £ E. 600,000 will 
be spent during the current year on attaining this object. A further sum of about 
£. E. 1,000,000 will have to be provided in future years. When this money has been spent, 
the whole of the programme comprised in the construction, at its present level, of the 
Assouan and also of the Assiout dam will be completed. 

Next in importance I place the necessity of providing a considerable sum of money 
— probably about £, E. 3,000,000 — to place the Egyptian railways in thorough order. 

Turning to irrigation, the first new work which, I venture to think, should be undertaken 
is the raising of the Assouan dam. This would cost about £. E. 500,000. 

It may, perhaps, be possible to deal simultaneously with the remodelling of the Kosctta 
and Damietta branches, the roughly estimated cost of which is £, E. 900,000. 

It would not, in any case, be possible to begin work at either of these lastrnamed projects 
at once. Both require further examination. 

It will be seen that this programme involves a capital expenditure of £ E. 0,400,000, 
namely ; — ■ 

£E. 

Middle Egypt canals 1 ,000,000 

Railways (extending probably over some years) ... 3,000,000 

Raising Assouan dam ... .. 500,000 

Remodelling Rosetta and Damietta branches 900,000 



Total 5,400,000 

It is, probably, not necessary at present to form even an approximate programme for 
a more remote future, but I may say that the works contemplated by Sir William Garstin 
on the Bahr-el-Gobel would appear to come next in importance. Indeed, as Sir William 
Garstin has pointed out, the execution of these works forms a necessary portion of the 
schemes of which the raising of the Assouan dam and the remodelling of the Eosetta and 
Damietta branches constitute a part. 

As regards the Bahr-el-Gebel works themselves. Sir William Garstin puts forward two 
alternatives, namely, either to construct an entirely new channel for the Nile between Bor 
and the Sobat, or to improve the Bahr-el-Zeraf. The former project would possibly cost 
£, E. 5,500,000, the latter £, E. 3,400,000. Both estimates must be considered iis 
approximations of the very roughest description. I have no hesitation in expressing an 
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opinion that, ehould the former of these two projects he found capahle of execution, it should 
he adopted in preference to the iHtter, in spite of the extra cost. But no opinion can be 
formed on this subject until the levels have been taken and the matter more fully examined. 

The remaining projects to be executed, either in Egypt or for the special benefit of 
Egypt in the Sudan, are :^ 

£E. 

Regulation of the lakes 2,000,000 

Barrages between Assiout and Keneh 2,000,000 

Conversion of Upper Egypt basins 5,000,000 



Total 9,000,000 

The consideration of these projects may for the present be postponed. 
It has to be borne in mind that, in addition to the expenditure on irrigation, very 
considerable sums of money would have to be spent on drainage. All experience has shown 
that drainage must advance ^n'^oss't with irrigation. 

Sir William Garstin estimates that when the whole of his Egj^tiaii project is carried out 
750,000 acres of land will be converted from basin into perennial irrigation; 100,000 acres 
will be made capahle of being irrigated by pumpa ; 800,000 additional acres will be brought 
under cultivation ; and that, at very moderate rates, the increased revenue to be derived from 
taxation will be £ E. 1,205,000 a year. 

I now turn to such works as are intended more especially to benefit the Sudan. 
The first point manifestly is to complete the Suakin-Berber Railway, now in course of 
constniction. It will cost about £ E. 1,750,000. I shall he disappointed if it is not finished 
by the spring of 1906. 

Next in order of importance I should be inclined to place the Gash project, the execution 
of which need not await the completion of the Suakin-Berber Railway. It is roughly 
. estimated to cost £ E. 500,000. About 100,000 acres will be brought under cultivation. 
Assessing the land tax at P. T. 50 an acre, the increased revenue would amount to 
£ K 50,000. Should the engineers, after further inquiry, report favourably on this project, I 
should l>e disposed to recommend that it be taken in hand so soon as the money can be 
provided. 

The remaining Sudan irrigation projects mentioned by Sir William Garstin are ; — 

£E. 

Reservoir at Bosaires' .. 2,000,000 

Barrage on the Blue Nile' 1,000,000 

Ghezireh Canal system 2,000,000 



Total 5,000,000 

I am inclined to think that the expenditure of capital on improving the railway 

communications of the Sudan should take precedence of the execution of any of these proje:tB . 
' In spite of the engiueering advantages tu be obcaiiieil by the adoption of the lake Tsina 

project, I am of opinion that, on political grounds, the alternative pUu mentioned above is to be 

preferred. 
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My main reason tor holding this opinion is tbat the eonfitniction of a railway up the 
Blue Nile, at all events, so far as Wad Medani, will greatly facilitate, and also cheapen, the 
construction of a barrage on the Blue Nile, and of a reservoir at Kosaires. 

I should add that in all these Sudan projects the question of whether the population 
requisite to cultivate any new lands will be forthcoming is a very doubtful factor. 

Besides a railway to Wad Medani, it is very desirable to construct a line along the proper 
right bank of the Nile from the neighbourhood of Dongola to Abu Hamed. I have stated in 
my last Annual Report that the line from Kerma to Wadi Haifa is about to be closed. 

Further, a line to connect El Obeid with the Nile is much required, both on military 
grounds and also in order to enable the Kordofan gum to find a market. 

I cannot give the figures in connection with these three railway projects, as no estimates 
have as yet been made. 

Your Lordship will observe that Sir William Garstin estimates that, when the whole of 
hia scheme is completed, 1,000,000 acres in the Sudan will be brought under cultivation, and 
that the direct return in the shape of land tax, at P. T. 50 an acre, would be £, E. 500,000 a 
year. The whole, or at all events the greater part, of this money would, of course, be utilised 
to diminish the Egyptian contribution now paid annually to the Sudan Government. In 
fact, the only hope of rendering the Sudan ultimately self-supporting lies in the judicious 
expenditure of capital on railways and irrigation. 

To sum up, all that it is proposed to do for the moment is to spend £ E. 24,000 a year 
on the employment of a competent staff to examine more closely into some of the various 
projects to which Sir William Garstin has directed attention. 

Subject to any changes which the result of further inquiry may necessitate, an attempt 
will be made in the relatively near future to carry out an Egyptian railway and irrigation 
programme, involving a capital expenditure of £■ E. 5,400,000. This programme will 
involve raising the Assouan dam and remodelling the Kosetta and Damietta branches of the Nile. 

In the Sudan, subject to the same conditions as in the case of Egypt, an attempt will be 
made to undertake the Gash project, and, in due time — that is to say, when the Suakin- 
Berber Railway is completed — -to still further improve the railway communication. 

This general programme is quite sufficiently ambitious for the present. It will, by itself, 
take some time to execute. As events develop, and as further information — both technical 
and financial— is obtained, it will be capable of modification, and possibly of extension. 

As to when the capital will be forthcoming, and in what amounts it will be available, I 
can say nothing very positive at present. A good deal will depend on the ultimate results of 
the international negotiations now in progress. 

I cannot close this despatch without recording my opinion that all interested in Eg}'ptian 
affairs owe a deep debt of gratitude to Sir William Garstin for the care and the conspicuous 
talent with which he has treated this very important question. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) CROMER. 
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CHAPTER III. 



WADI HALKA TO KHAUTOUM BY RAILWAY. 



E SUDAH KXPRKSB. 



WAUI llALFA, bIK PBKCV C.IROUAIID, 

ABU UAMEI), BATHS, PROPOSED RAILWAY TO DOSCOLA, WADI AMUK, KERIlEli, EL UAMEIi, 

THE ATBABA, SHENDI, PYRAMIDS OK MEROE, RAN SAGA, 

IIALFAYA, KIlAJtTOUM. 
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NOTE. 

It may seem somewhat piizEling to the reader to notice se^■eral 
chapters wiUi titles almost siniilar. But a glance at the Map will 
explain this. The modern highway to Khartoum leads as direct as 
it was possible to make the railway for military purposes. This is 
described in Chapter III. Bnt as all the old and most of the 
modem cities are found along the Nile, the ancient highway, these 
are described in Chapters IV.. V., VI., VII., and VIII. 

In Chapter IX. KhaiLoum is I'eached by the ancient route. 
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Wadi Halfa to Auu Hamed uv Railway, 

The joui'iiey from Cairo to Assuan and the First Cataract and along the river to 
Haifa, has been fnlty described and illustrated in the antiior's companion volume, 
Egj/pl ; its Pyramids and Prog^ress. 

The frontier line between Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is at the 
twenty -second parallel of latitude. The Express Mail Steamera for the Sudan 
8tart above the Assuan Reservoir and convey the passengers by the Nile as 
far as Wadi Haifa. Tickets are obtainable at Cairo, Luxor, or Assuan. The 
express train for Khartoum goes right through from Haifa, at present only 

stopping at Abu 
Hamed, Berber, 
Shendi, and at 
the last station, 
opposite Khartoum. 
As every holder 
of a ticket from 
Cairo to Khartoum 
can only travel by 
the military rail- 
way from Haifa 
onward, it will be 
well to make that 
journey first inorder 
in the volume. 

Let U9, there- 
fore, take the 



roB THE sva... , 

Major ri,„-p'. ordinary route from 
Wadi Haifa to 
Kiiartoum, by the military railway, through the desert lo Abu Hamed. The greater 
part of the journey is made at niglit, to avoid the biirning arid waste of 230 miles 
in the worst bit uf desert, perhaps, in Africa; certainly the worst that now has an 
admirably appointed tiain-ik-htxe traversing it. It ia hard to believe that not many 
years ago an entire caravan from Korosko perished in a sand storm in attempting 
to cross it. When Lepsius travelled to the Sudan, in 1840, he took eight days from 
Korosko to Abu Hamed, though he had every appliance for safe and rapid travelling 
across the desert. 
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nlwayB did tiiid the man to carry 
Every train lias tu can-y 9 

traversing the waterless desert, ■ 

" stations " through 

the desert, " Nos, 1 

to 9," with loops to 

allow trains to pass; 

photographs ate 

given of Home of 

these lonely posts. 
There are often 

wonderful mirages 

seen from this 

desert railway. 

niarvellona scene 
on the eastern 
side at enrly 
inoming — palm 
groves, lakes, with 
tloeks of white 
pelicans on their 



Tlie railway was a necessity of I-oi-d 
Kitchener's campaign, or it would never have 
heen placed across an utterly unproductive, 
hideous desert. Some day, perhaps, its course 
may be altered, and the trunk-line carried 
through a populous, or at least a fertile region. 

This line was Sir Percy Girouard's greatest 
engineering feat; it was laid at the mte of 
upwards of a mile a day, one day 5,200 yards 
were laid. It was completed on December Slst, 
1897. It was a bold scheme and splendidly 
carried out. 

Time was everything, the Dervishes had 

to be struck quickly and surely, and the master 

mind of Kitchener, keenly alive to all the 

failures in transport ariangements of the past, 

determined that there should, this time, be 

" no such word as fail." In Girouard the 

great general found the man he wanted, a^ he 

out every detail of his splendidly conceived campaign. 

,500 gallons of water for its own consumption in 

which is a great tax on its usefulness. There are 



I HALFA : RAILWAY WORKSHOPS'. 
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IIALFA TO KHAKTOUM BY UAILWAY. 



{Ll.-Col. Pe»/ou, Midii-inler Beg.) 
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margins, and strings of camels winding along a desert track. It remained some 
ime, and I proceeded to sketch it — when lo ' it vanished. There was no such 
thing — nothing of the kind between us and the Red Sea, 400 miles away. 

Abu Hanied has lost its ancient importance as a. place of meeting of the 
caravans from Korosko by MuiTat Wells. There are no supplies to be had at Abii 
Hamed, and wore it not for the desert railway station iia very name would never 
now be heard. 

There is little to notice here save the excellent baths, erected by orders of the 

Sii-dar {Sir Eeginald Wingate) which are enjoyed exceedingly by those who have 

journeyed acioss the fiery plains. After a night in the arid desert air, the luxury 

of a warm and also a cold bath, served in perfect style, is a thing not to be forgotten. 

Lord Cromer's proposed railway along the right bank of the Nile to Dongola 

will start from Abu 
Hamed. When this 
is made it wilt 
afford access to the 
Pyramids and Tem- 
ples of Jebel Barkal, 
and the temples at 
Solih and beyond. 
These also in time 
will no doubt be 
made accessible hj' 
roads from Dongola. 
These Temples and 
I'yramids are fully 
descriljed in Chap- 
ters IV,, V, and VI. 

STATION SO, 2 IN 1899. Caplai" !il.alla Dan-Jl.1., II.S. _, , 

There are several 
stations between Abu Hamed and Berber at wliich express trains do not stop. 
Deep khom (dry ravines), are occasionally bridgeil by the railway' — I give a view 
of one of these at Wadi Amur, 50 miles south of Abii Hamed — whence we get 
a peep of the Xile and its scenery as the express train Hies along without stopping 
till Berber is reached, 

Berber (361 miles from Abu Hamed) is now a long straggling village of mud 
huts. The district contains about o.OOO inhabitants. 

Berber was taken by the Slahdists on May 26th, 1884, and was i-eciiptured by 
the Anglo-Ii^rj-ptian forces imder Lord Kitchener on September 6th, 1897- It is now 
the capital of the Berber province and the headquarters of an Egyptian battalion. 
The old town, a mass of ruins, lies to the south. It is possible that Berlwr will 
become an impoilant place when the railway from thence to Suakin is completed. 
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(C. E.Bupuit, Capl. Skollo Doaglat, Midiriiilfr Bf</.) 
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El Uaiiier C^n 
miles from Abu 
Hamt'(i) 18 the nexl 
station.' At present 
there is a popula- 
tion of about 700, 
mostly of the loyal 
Jaalin. Being a more 
healthy place than 
Berber tlie garrison 
will be moved to El 
Darner. El Damer 
was once fanioua for 
its university and 
learning. It had 
fallen upon evil 
days and suffered 



much during the Dervish reign of terror. Its popniation and prosperity are rapidly 
increasing, and there is quite a good market. Caravans come from Gedaref. There 
is a railway station at Kabushia, 26 miles from Shendi, where there is good grazing 
and fertile soil. An 
(^ricultural company 
has erected pumps 
for irrigation pur- 
poses, and the local- 
ity iu rapidly im- 
proving. 

After crossing 
the Atbara, a short 
distance north of 
Shendi, the pyramids 
of Merot;, of which 
there are nearly a 
hundred, are seen 
about two miles to 
the east of the rail- 
way. They are best 

' Here the iron bridge crosBes tlie River Atbara. This was constructed in America, as the gi^eat 
strilie of engineers partilyHed all such contracts in EngUnd at the time. It delayed progreaa of the 
war and the compleLioii of the I'ailway, considerably. The railway line from the Atbara to Kbartonm 
was not laid until the yi^ar after the war wau over. 



rLATKLAYEBS, 1 
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SHENDI, PYRAMIDS OF MEROE. KHARTOUM. 

visited from Shendi. A special section must be devoted to these and other aiiLiquitieB 
iu this neighbourhood, the remains of the ancient kingdom of Meroij, whose origin 
and date are slill very mysterious. (Chapter X,) 

Shendi (471 miles from Abu Haraed) was once an important place with 7,000 
inhabitants, but Meheniet All, enraged at the mui-der of his son Ismail, in 1822, 
had the inliabitants massacred. The place is healthy and the land excellent. 

Extensive railway workshops, the best railway station in the Sudan, built of 
a handsome local stone, are the boast of Shendi. It was taken by the F^yptian 
army on March 26th, 1898. Shendi is on the site of the ancient capital of the 
kingdom of Meroe. In Bruce's time it was remarkable for the finest men and 
most beantifiil women in the Sudan. 

The railway from Shendi to Khartoum (104 miles) leaves the river for a 
long way so that travellers by the express trains miss the Nile altogether and 



MEROe fBAKRAWIYA) — I 

the picturesque Sixth Cataract — the Shabluka. AVe fly past a number of small 
wayside stations, but as there are no hotels or rest-houses and the trains that stop 
at every station are inconvenient for travellers, we will not linger to describe 
them. 

According to Lepsius, the journey by the Nile's course was, in 1840, quite 
safe and open. He describes it as both interesting and picturesque, and some day it 
may be ^ain made available. 

The Shabluka Cataract will be described in Chapters VII. and VTfl,, when 
we make the voyage by the Nile. This region is likely to become very important 
as the cataract may be utilised for supplying water for the fertile land on both 
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sides of the liver where cotton growing on a large scale can be developed. But the 
direct military railway carries us on through an uninteresting country, and by this 
time we aro heartily glad to leave the train at Halfaya, opposite Khartoniu, on the 
Blue Nile. A steam ferry conveys the passengers from tlie railway to the opposite 
shore. We pass the stately Palace of the Governor-General, embosomed in trees, and 
in a few minutes arrive at the hotel landing stage. 

We shall now devote several chapters to the route by the river's banks, making 
an imaginary journey all the way from Abu Haifa to Khartoum, by the winding 
Nile, the ancient highway, stopping to notice anything of intoreat by the way, and 
making detours to describe adjacent places of interest 
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CHAPTER IV. 



WADI HALFA TO AMARA BY THE COURSE OF THE XILE. 



E SKCOSD CATARACT, 1 



WADI HALFA. BEK HUE, ABUSIB, SARRAS, SKMNA, KUM.MA, AMAKA, 

USERTESBN I., AMENEMHAT HI., THOTHMES HI. 
THE GOLD SIGSET KINO OF USERTESEK I. 
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CHAPTEll IV. 

Waw Halfa to Abu Hamed by the Codrse of the Nile. 

The river Nile wag of course the ancient highway, along which all the old, and most of 
the modern, cities are found. In the previous chapter we have already deecrilied the 
modem ixiute direct across the desert from Wadi Haifa to Abu Hamed. 

It is expected that the Government will shortly be in a position to facilitate 
excursions to the ancient sites along the Nile, and to form for the Sudan a Department of 
Antiquities, one of the duties of which will be to give information, with tariff of 
expenses for camping outfits, from Wadi Haifa, Abu Hamed, Shendi, etc., etc. When 
the proposed rail- 
way is made from 
Abu Hamed to Don- 
gola, facilities will be 
made for reaching 
Jebel Barkal and the 
l*yramid fields there, 
andthoseofTangassi, 
Nnri, Kurru, and 
Zuma. Till then 
they can only be 
visited by camping 
out with tents and 
camels and some 
amount of escort. 

In the first 
place, however, it 
may be stated, for 

those who are not pressed for time, that there is now a respectable hotel at ^^'adi 
Haifa, and that the place is worth a couple of days' stay. 

Wadi Haifa is now a lai^e town. It comprises, in fact, two towns, about a mile 
apart; the northern being known as Taufikia, and the southern portion as "The 
Camp," When I first visited it in 1894, it was a wretched assemblage of mud huts 
where a strong garrison of Kgyptian soldiers was quartered, and only two British 
officers. Majors Lloyd and Palmer. They treated my party with great kindness and 
provided us with an escort of the Mounted Camel Corps, with whom we visited the Second 
Cataract, This was necessary, for tliough there was a tort and garrison at Sarras, 33 miles 
beyond the Cataract, the Dervishes had raided a village not far off a few days before. 



i SEARISQ WADI HALFA. 
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tlie Xllth Dynasty, and a fortress of the same date, 
remarkable stele (carried off by the expedition of 
70 years ago), now in Florence. Captain Lyons ri 
found the lower half of the stele wliich Kosellini 
had not noticed. It is now in Florence also, and 
Dr. Itreasted has translated the whole inscription. 
{S.B.A., Vol. XXV.) 

It proves to he a doennient comuieuioratitig 
the con(nif?st of the Sudan by Usertesen I. (c 2750 
lt.a) with a list of ten citieB taken hy him, these 
being represented hy oval battlemented panels, each 
held by a captive and with the name of the town 
in the centre. These places were all between Huhen 
and Dongola, and the text describe.^ a rich and 
popnlous i-egion, with tjiiantities of grain and other 
crops. This contrasts curiously with the state of 
the land at the present day. Dr. lireasted's article 
is most intei-eating. He shows that tlie kinj^'s name 
should be read SenwoshET, from whicli the (ireeks 
coined SKsrisTitis, attributing his deeds to many 
later Pharaohs and rke reim. 

South of this, at Ben Hnr, five miles from 
Haifa, there is another temple, erected, it is believed, 
' flalfu waa the lifadiiiiartni'a of (lie frontier force fi' 



Wadi Haifa is now 
a prosperous place 
with 3,000 inhabi- 
tants, and is the 
seat of the Sudanese 
Railway Adminis- 
tration, with fine 
engineering work- 
shops, which ait 
well worthy of a 
visit' 

On the west 

bank, opposite Haifa, 

there are remains of 

the undent town of 

BuHEN with ruins 

D'p«it. of two temples of 

The northern temple contained a 

Ohampollion and Kosellini, about 

iCently excavated the temple and 



U8KBTKSEN 
ItA KUEPKR K. 

to leyS, liut now 1 
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(P™/m*di- BreaiM.) 
THU CAMI'AIGS OF USRHTESES I., THE CONQUKROH OF THE SUDAN, <'. 2750 B.C. 
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by Thothmes Jir. (e. 1550 K.i-.) the blocks of wliich bore 
iuscriptiona, many of which, I fear, have disappeared. This 
temple is best seen on the land journey to Ahusir, not far from 
tlie ferry. 



[etf^g] 



Tlie Second Cataract is a nK^^tnificeut sight. It can be 
reached by boat or by land. The laud journey is the most 
interesting. On reaching the summit of Abusir a most impressive 
view of the scene of desolation extending southwards for many 
miles is unexpectedly displayed before us. On a clear day the 
mountains of Dongola can be seen. The waste of rocky rapids 
extends for several miles. At High Nile it must be a glorious 
sight, and one cannot help regretting that Sir William Willcocks 
liad not placed his Great Dam here, instead of at I'hilae. But 
he must not be blamed, for when he came here to survey the 
.site, he needed an escort of 150 men, armed to the teeth, to 
convoy him to Semsa, where he wished to see the records of the 
Nile's height of 
4,.')00 years ago. 
At that time, 



there was no liope of the Sudan being 
conquered, so Willcocks had to make 
his Eeservoir lower down tlie river. 
One day there will be a Dam made . 
here also, where nature has done half 
the work already. If 50 feet of water 
were lield up at this point, it would 
feed the crops all the way back lo Abu 
Hamed, or beyond, and give the Sudan 
perennial irrigation as well as T'^jypt. 
The vertical clifl" at Abuair bears 
liundreds df travellers' names, among 
which are the signatures of Chainjiol- 
lion, Rosellini, Lepstus, and many 
other great men. 

The railway along the Nile, from 
Haifa to Kerma, is of a rough 
description. It was originally laid in 
a liurry for the Uongola Expedition 
in 1896, the previous line having been 
destroyed by the Dervishes, It has 



r AT SARRAS. 
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bad curves ami gradients and is liable to wuBh-oiits and may have to be abandoned, Loi-d 
Cromer tells us. He promises instead a Hue from Abu Hamed to Uongoln, but that 
will not serve this district. It certainly would seem the duty of the authorities to provide 
communic-ation with this once thriving and populous part ot the Nile. Hero aiv tlie 
stations and distances. Although the railway may be removed the distances may be useful. 



10th SL'DAHESE DRILLIsa AT SARRAS. — LOOKINO SOUTH. iJl •!! Antliirit a( Haeinty. 

Wadi Haifa to Surras ... 'i'^ miles. On the river. 

Ambigol ... 64 „ In the desert ; wells. 

Akasha ,,, 8ti „ On the river. 

Kosha ... 105 „ On the river — rail strikes desert. 

ICiiror ... 137 „ In desert, 

Dftlgo ... 164 „ Kailway rejoins river. 

Kerma ... 20o „ On the river. 

Kerma to Dongola 30 miles. Transport by donkey or cainel, or by river when 
the Nile is high. 
We will now proceed along the Nile towards Dongok from the Second Cataract, 
describing what may be of interest by tlie way. Three miles south of Abusir (Cuunt 
Gleichen tells us in his excellent Amjlo-Egyptian Sudan) there are the remains of an 
ancient fortress and small temple at Matuka, built by Usertesen 1. of the Xllth Dynasty. 
On a large island opposite are the remains of a similar fort, and on another small 
island to the south are tlie ruins of a Christian Church called Darbe, from whicli a 
magnificent view is obtained. 

At San-as, 33 miles from Haifa, there is a modem fort and bari'acks. This was 
the frontier fortress before the last campaign. The view of the Nile, looking south, 
is very beautiful. I am indebted to Ljidy Amherst of Hackney for tlie accompanying 
illustrations taken in 1896. 
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The Temples of Semsa and Kumma. 
Forty-three miles south of Haifa, whei-e the Nile narrows, are the fortress temples 
of Skmna ami Kl'MMa bnilt by Usertesen III. (Xllth Dynasty) : rebuilt aud extended 
by Thothmks III. {XVIIlth Dynasty). They are in fair preservation still, with a 



temple and fort on either side of tlie river. Semna on the west bank is 300 feet 
above the river, Kuninia, opposite, being 400 feet above it. Sir William Willcocks, who 
visited this place to insjiect the ancient records of " High Nile," graven on the iticks, was 



SKMNA TEMP1.K OS TUB LEFT BAXK. C^Ulaad. 

struck with the suitability of the locality for a reservoir. He conjectured that the Xllth 
Dynaf ty Kings must have made one here, which has now disappeared. The heights 
of the flood as recorded are 27) or 26 feet higher above those of present years, 
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and Sir William Willeocks points out that if tliere were ovij^iiially a reservoir here, this 
discrepancy would be accounted for. He considers that this Xihimeter was made 
in connection with the ancient gi-eat irrigation works nt Lake Moeris. In 4,000 jeius 
all traces of any ancient Dam would lia\'e disappeai-ed, but a careful search may still 
discover some remains of the embankments. The records oil the rocks are a number 



TEMPLE AT SEMNA. 



of short inscriptions giving the Nile's height at flood for many years, and are most 
interesting proof of the engineering talents of the great kings of the Xllth Dynasty, 
whose example after 4,500 years we are at length stnving to emulate. 

We have seen that at Buhen near Haifa, Userteaen I. of the Xllth Dynasty was 
styled the Conquei-or of the Sudan. In the great i-espect paid to his memory in the 
carving on the walls of the temple at f^mna, the same idea is evident. Vsertesen is ■ 
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GOLD SIGNET MING OF USEIITESEN I. 

represented in heaven in his saci-ed boat. Tliothmes of the XVIIIth Dynasty, from his 
earthly kingdom, reveres him. Tliei* ia no tloiibt but the object of these Xllth 
Dynasty Kings was to seize the gold-mines of tlie Sudan, Captain Amery tells me that 
a rich gold mine has been opened almost due west of Semna, between the military 
railway and the Red Sea. They are undoubtedly the ancient workings, and are far 
from being exhausted. 

Some years ago when journeying by the Xile in Egypt along with my friend, 
Professor Sayce, I acquired the gold signet ring of UsERTESEN' I., of which an 
engraving is appended. It is believed to be of Sudanese metal, and is a wonderful 
relic of one of the greatest and wisest riilera who ever sat upon the throne of 
Kgypc. It is the oldest royal ring known and weighs 678 grains of pure gold. 



I recently found the name of the goldsmith who possibly maile the ring, on a 
weight in the Museum of Vienna. I append illustrations of this curious object. 
It will be seen that the cartouche of Usertesen is on one side, and the inscription " the 
royal jeweller Hor ■ AIeisa," on the other. My attention was drawn to this weight by 
Dr. flinders I'etrie. It is of alabaster, weighing 853 grains, >.e. tray of the gold- 
standard of 21^ grains. Xo doubt it was from the jeweller's tomb. There was a 
set of eight weights, but they have disappeared. Possibly this notice may induce owners 
and keepers of collections to be on the look out for them. 

The Tww Fortbessew of Semna and Kituma. 
Caillalii, H'Jskixs, and Lepsius nil unite in piaising the selection of thu site of 
these twin fortresses. Doubtless, there was once a large and jwpidoii.^ town also here, 
as the traces of the fortilicationa ai'e of vast extent. The village of Semna, on the 
west bank of the Xilc, is now a miserable place. 
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THE COKGK OF THE MILE BEHVEEK SEMN'A AND KUMMA. 

PLAN OF THE TEMPLES ASD FORTS OX DOTH SIDES. 




The position is admiraliie for defence or for control of the Nile. The rocky isleta seem 
made hy nature for a Dam, and it is not to be wondered at that the makers of Lake Moeris, 
the Great Kings of the Xllth Dynasty, turned their attention to iu exploitation. 



When CailUud's Expedition was made into these regions Mehemct Ali was carrying on 
war in the south to avenge his son's murder, and C'aillaud iu some way was permitted to 
accompany the troops. The (fuaint engravings give an admirable idea of the place and of 

the state of affairs in 1820, ami no later representation has ever been made. 
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AXGIENT NILE REGISTERS AT SEMNA AND KUMMA. 

The Ancient Recokds of High Nile engraved on the Rocks at Semna 
AND KUMMA (Lepsivji). 

It is interesting to possess the portrait of one 
of the pioneers of Egyptiau irrigation — whose 
records are still found on the living rock where 
his officers carved them 4,400 years ago. Tliis 
splendid portrait is in the Hermitage Mnseum 
of St. Petersburg, and is a likeness of a great 
and wise King and at the same time one who was 
an enliglitened and beneficent ruler. He had two 
titles, the second being found in these inscriptions. 



(1 tit=3? 



AMES ■» 'HAT. 



£] c-:^^^r| 



Inscription on the Kocks at Semna. 
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Tratislation. 

In the year nine, tlie level of the Nile of the 8th year (and) during the 9th 
year under the Majesty of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt. En Maat ba 
Living for Ever. With the troop of soldiei-s belonging to the attendant of the 
prince's (table). Sebek-khu deceased, his good name was Zaa deceased possessor of the 
order of merit bom of Atau. (His mother's name.) 

Dr. Herbert Walker, who kindly translates this for us, says this was evidently 
a military expedition as well as one to recoid the readings of the Nilometcr. The other 
records are quite short in compaiison with this one. 

yuoiiT Ikscuiption fuom teie Hocks on the Kumma side. 



J f^nn 

. 1 O INK 



l^]f^: 



TTanslutioii. — Level of the Nile of the 24th year under the Majesty of the King 
of the North and South Maat es ra, living for e\'er and ever. 

The oval sign with a line through it at the upper left comer is the mai-k for the 
actual height of the flood. 

39 
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A few more words about these interesting twin-teiDplea Their architecture ia in 
simple but massive style, yet elegant. There have beeu exteueive buildings near, 
apparently strongly fortified, and with extensive 
barracks. The temple on the east bank has its 
polygonal columns standing. The temple on the west 
bank is more massive, but more ruinous. In the 
inscriptions the credit of the earliest conquest of 
this region is always given to Usebtesen I,, and 
Thothmbs III. pays homage to him and to 
UsKRTBSKN III. in the temples, restored or built 
1,000 years later, in the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

In the remarkable relief which we heie engrave, 
which still remains in the Temple of Senma, 
Usertesen III., of the Xllth Dynasty, is represented 
givii^ divine benefits to Thothmes III. 

The magnificent stele, which is now in Berlin, 
was found at Semna by Lepsius. This elaborately 
records the conquests of Usertesen III. in tliose 
regions. No doubt other histoiical inscriptions still 
remain here, awaiting discovery. Lepsius did not 
excavate, he merely copied the inscriptions above 
ground . and curried off anything poitable, to 
enrich the Museum of his patron, the kii^ of 
Prussia. 

Lepsius describes remarkable hot sulphur 
springs at Okme, on the west bank. These may be- 
come valuable health-giving waters when the country 
is developed, as they seem to possess wonderful 
restorative qualities. The natives have great faith 
in their efficacy, and Lepsius describes how they 
were made use of. There was a tower erected over 
the fountain, with walls nine feet thick, evidently later. 

once an important thermal bath. The natives, however, made use of the sulphurous 
waters by being immersed in holes dug in the ground and covered with ruslu=s to keep 
off the steam. There were sixteen hot springs within a small space. 
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The Temflk of Amaha. 



At Amara, near the village of that name, are iniportaut niins of a temple of 
Etliiopian origin with sculptured columns. Here, to ([uote from I^psius, we Krat meet 
with tlie curious Ethiopic hierogiyphic texts, as yet untranslated. They are based 
on Egyptian signs, but express a lost language wbicli cannot be read till some bilingual 
texts are found. Remains of an earlier temple on the site here may perhaps exist 
under this present structure. Such a commanding position would have been utilised by 
the Xllth and XVIIIth Dynasty builders, and researches by si'ientific excavators may 
find records of earlier settlements on 
the same spot. The date of the existing 
temple of Amam is probably as late, 
or later, than 500 B.C., for we here 
see the stout Queens in evidence, who 
are not found of an earlier date and 
whom we shall see frequently at Nai>a 
and other citiee of the Sudan, in the 
region known to the classic writers as 
the kingilom of Mcroi-. Very possibly 
excavations here would show that the 
existing temple was merely a recon- 
struction of a much older edifice. The 
present building is very simple in plan. 
A wide doorway (19 feet) Hanked by 
two columns each 3 feet 8 inches in 
diameter, of which fragments remain. 
Inside, eight columns, richly sculp- 
tured, 3 feet 8 niclies in diameter, 
symmetrically placed in an apartment 
53 by 30 feet. Hoskins and Lepsius 
praise the .'iculpture and the cumniand- 
ing situation of the temple. tkmplb at amarx "«''«-. 

The twin temples of Semna and Kumma are such a short way from Wa<li Haifa 
and the Second Cataract, that it would not strain the powers of the authorities to any 
great degree to facilitate tbeir being visited with comparative ease and safety. At the 
present time, it is almost impossible for a lourist to reach them, while in the last 
century the visit to Semna was quite an easy excursion. It is not too much to s^y 
that the records of the Nile levels on the cliffs at the mai-gins of the gorge at Semna, 
fli-e the most interesting thing of the kind in the world, lieing quite unique, and their 
survival to our time, is little short of mai-vellous. 
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In HosKiiis' accoiint of this place he desciilies the ntitives as clean and 
industrious and tlic region fertile. Hoskins was told of the reninins of many ancient 
cities and temples in tlie neighbourhood whicli !ie liad not time to visit. 



At Sai IsiAsn, 130 wiles from 
Haifa, there am remains of a town 
and a Christian Chiircli and exten- 
sive cemeteries. There is also 
a temple with inscriptions of 
Thotiimes III. and Ameshotep 1. 
(XVIIIth Dynasty). The columns 
of the chnveh are granite monoliths ; 
each has Greek crosses on the 
capital. At Jeliel Dush is a line 
tomb with carvings of the time of 
Thothmks III. 

The whole neighbourhood seems 
to abound in ruins of a past 
civilisation, and a careful archiu- 
ologieal survey should be made 



This temple at Thebes will 

give an idea of the style of the 
columns of the temple at Amara 
when in a more perfect state. 
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CHAPTER V. 



SOLIlt AND ITS TKMPLES. yEDIXGA. SESEBI. 
THE COLOSSI OF THK XIIITH DYXASTV. 



LION FROM JBBBL BABKAt (FORHEBLT at eOLlB) IM THB BBtTtSH MUSEUM. 
Tkr. eaTtouehiK of Amen/iotep irere attend to thouc of Tahari/n. 



SEUIXGA, SOLIB, THE HI3T0KICAI, SCARAUS OF AMENHOTEP III., 

TOMBOS ISLAND, AlICO ISLAND, THE THllEE COLOS.SI, 
TEMPLE OF SETl AT SE-^EIU, HANXEK, THE THIRD CATARACT, NEW AND 01.1) llOXGOLA, 
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FOIt COMPAHISOX OF THE AHC'HITECTCKAL FEATUHES OF AMKXIIOTEI''S HUII.DISGS 
F/iYPT AND THE SUDAN. 



nilh thufe uj Iht lame kiig't trwpje ml .Vol 
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"THE HAKDSOMKST TKMPU. IN THE SUDAN." 
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The Temple of Queen Tyi at Sedinija. 
At Sedixga, six miles fiom Sai island, there are remains of a fine temple built by 
Amenuotep III. on the east bank. This temple was dedicated to his QuEES Tyi, niitl 
their cartouches are found side by side, as at Thebes. 
Caillaud and Hoskiiis portray the ruins, which are 
in fine style, but oeither of these travellers took 
time to excavate or to endeavour to find the plan 
of the temple which lias evidently been violently 
destroyed. It was undoubtedly a beautiful structure 
and deserves careful exploration. 

Seven miles beyond we come to the ruins of 

I the finest temple built in the XVIIIth 

Dynasty. These are the ruins of SoLiB, also built 

by Amenhotep, and certainly are the " handsomest in 

the Sudan." (This ia the epithet used by Hoskins.) 

Here Amexhotep III. glorifies himself as a 

deity as he did his beloved Tvi at Sedinga. The 

architect must have been the same genius who 

worked for this monarch at Thebes. Tlie columns 

are identical in design, but in better preservation, 

and are very el^ant. It evidently had avenues of 

rved lions nud rams in the same style as 
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AJ/EXHOTEPS TEMPLE AT SOLIB. 



these of Karnak. )lanr of these col<>ssal animals were cairieii ofi' \\y T»liai>i« to 
decorate his owa temple at Jel>el Barkal alioiit 800 yeai-s later. 

The temple of Solib stands in a splendid situation. " It is very im^wsiiig as it rises 
up proudly at the extremity of the desert, the only beacon of civilisation in a sea of 
barrenness: it is picturesque as it is extiaordinary, and a little way uff, has the beauty 
of an exquisite Grecian temple. But on nearer approach, we see that it is of the 
tinest, true £^-ptiau architecture, and the plan is chastely simple. 

"The lirst pylon was 600 feet from the Xile but is entirely ruined, antl the material 
nearly all carried away. A Hight of steps led up to a eonil, InMoi-e the second pylon ; 
this court is TO feet long and 45 feet witle. Six massive columns of 10 feet diameter 
stood in the court, but they have been carrietl off, only their bases reuiain." This was 
in the time of Hoskins ; I fear more destruction may have gone on since his time. He 
remarks that the second pylons are not stolid, as usual in t^vptian temples, but consist 
,^^^^^^^_^^^_^^^^ of small aj>artmeuts, and as they 

have no doors he thinks this was 

done to economise stone. Tliese 

pylons ai-e panelleit, he thinks, 

for the same purpose, but it adds | 

to the effect. 

"Rich wing is 78 feet wide, 

the doorway being 11, makes 

the total 167 feet; the depth of 

the pylons 24 feet. The view 

into the great court behind is 

nt(^:nilicent. It is 90 feet by 

113, and had 28 columns, of 

poMRAiT or QUEEN TTi. "'"ch 7 aK standing. They ™'' a^siiotk^'^ik '^^ 

/iwH (*< (iii™ «■««■. ^jg all of the bud-shaped-capital b.um m.-mh,i,. 

type, 19 feet 4 inches in circumference, and of exquisite elegance of pi'opurtions. On 
several of the columns are the cartouche and titles of Amexiiotei* III. and thi>so of 
Amen Ka. Only one retains part of its architrave, and it is one of the most perfect 
and beautiful." 

The next court is more destroyed, but the plan can still be traced. It is also "8 
feet long, and had 32 columns, the circumference of each 17 feet, but not one of them is 
standing. The next chamber contains the remains of 12 columns, only one, a beautiful 
one with a graceful palm capital, remains upright. The dnims of these columns were 
onianient^d with sculpture*^! figures of prisoners in relief. Turreted ovals lyantained the 
names of the countries conquered. The figures were intended for portraits of the 
different races subdued ; some with fine features, and othera of Negro type : the hair of 
the one represented long, Iianging down tlie shoulders, the other with thick lips, wide 
nostrils, high cheek bones and woolly hair. The temple extended beyoml this reom, r>40 
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feet ill all. Fragments of coliiiiiiis wliicli were three feet in dianieter lie about, wliere 
other builiUngs existed. It is possible that the fmindatioii, if excavated, would give 
the plan of the^e buildings also. Much sculptured work adorned the temple, of which 
traces remain everywhere. All the inscriptions are in true Egyptian hieroglyphs. 

The scenery of the neighlMjurtiood is, according to Hoskins, still grand, even 
magnificent. On one side tlietracliless yellow desert, hounded only by the horizon; on 
the other a luxurious and beautiful vegetation Nourishes, with the silvery Nile beyond. 
The remains of the ancient city extend for a considerable distance to south and north 
On the bank of tlie river, 240 yards further north than the temple, are the remains of 



a small pier, while 2(l0 yards to the north of this pier tliere is a projection of wtonet 
thrown into the river, apparently to form a port. 

In the British Museum are the [lair of magnificent lions in bliick granite, which 
Lord Prudhoe brought from \apata, early in the past century :' these, Lepsiu.s informs 
us, were originally rifled from Solili by Taharqa.' The splencUd colossal liam 
which Lepsius carried oft* from Najwla, was originally erectect by Ameshotep III. at 
Solib, There are buried under the sands doubtless many nitire of these colossal 

I It is Btraiige that these are the only known cotoRsal lions of early Egyptian work. They possibly 
formed an alhiaioii to the liou-himtirg feats of the king's yontli, before he married the great Syrian 
Princess Tji. These lion-liuiita most likely took plaee in the wild region where he afterwnrds buill 
theae Temples of Sedinga and Solib. Tliere were no poasibiiities of hunting liona in a densely 
populated land aiich as Egypt waa then. But in the Sndan there were niany liona and still these 
animals abound in many diatricts, 

4M 
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rams, as this king was verj- partial to avenues of the same figures. Not one of all the 
hundreds in the avenue at Kaniak is perfect, while the one from Solib, now in 
Berlin, is as fresh as the day it was canned. 

Fortunately, fair portraits exist of Anienhotep and hifi Queen, of which engravings 
are given. This notable royal pair seem to have been remarkable for their good 
looks. They were certainly the model couple of ancient Kgyptian History. Their 
"marriage" scarabs are unifiue, and Aruenhotep seems to have been as proud of his 
union with tlie great Syrian princess, as he was wlien he was engaged in hunting 
lions to her honour. 

I have given much space to illustrate and describe this magnificent temple, wliiuli 

has hitiierto been passed over by archieologists. It is peculiarly interesting to us 

because it serves to show what the same king's temple at Thebes must have been 

like. The Tlieban temple has utterly jierished, only the twin 

colossi which stood at its gales remain. At Holib we find, 

1,000 miles along the winding Nile, a temple which may be a 

duplicate of the lost great Tlieban temple of Ameshote? III. 

This temple of Solib was probably the finest lie e\'er 

built. It is recorded that Amenhotep and Tyi both went 

to Nubia specially to attend its inaugural ceremonies. 

His temple at Thebes and this one »ere probably 

similar in design, with a couple of colossi before the gates 

of each. At Thebes the temple has disappeared, but tiie 

colossi remain ; here the temple remains, but there is no 

HOTEP. sign of the colossi. There being two colossi on the Island 

",1-ni ra.,L i-iih htr hii^'mvi. of Argo, Comparatively near at hand, of an earlier Egyptian 

King than Amenhotep, would make us suspect that there were colossi before the temple 

of Solib. Excavations might prove if there ever were any, their foundations may still 

exist. (A friend sut^gests that Amenhotep had commenced to remove Sebekhotep'M 

colossi to adorn bis own temple, but I hesitate to admit this view.) 

It is the duty of ttie Egyptian Goverinnent to facilitate approach to this wonderful 
outpost of a lost civilisation, which has probably never been seen by any living 
Egyptolc^ist. 

Ameshotei' hi. was one of the greatest monarchs who ever niled Egypt — his date 
was 1414-1^79 n.c. At Luxor, Karnak, and Thebes no complete design of his has come 
down to our times : we jHBsess only fragments of his graceful ai-chitecture, l<eside which 
that of later builders is coarse and vulgar in contrast. Here one entire work of his yet 
remains, sufficient being left to find its original plan. No doubt more of Amenhote|)'s 
and I'j-i's large historical scarabs, so scarce, might be discovered here with proper 
search, for tliey were possibly made to commemorate events that happened in tliis 
region. 

50 
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Amexiiotep's Official Scakaus. 
Tliese ymat scarabs are curious, lieiiig ouly issued bj' Aiiieniiolep. They are very 
scai-ce a[id seem to have been distributed tu eaeh province as a sort of official 
aiiiiounceuient of his marriage with a great lady whom lie considered to be as exalted 
as himself. Two of these scarabs, from the author's collection, are engraved (full size) 
in onler to induce a search for others similar to them in this locality. 



TllANSLATION OV THE " MAKHIA^iK .SCAHAB " OF AmESIEOTEP III. AKH QfEES Tvi, 
Lives Ihe Nonis, the strong Ml, rtspkndoit in Truth, the double ruler, estitli/ishim; 

s^ (1^1- = 3.^ 13 - n ^1^ 

laws, pacifying the two Itxiids. The golden Jforus, great of 7-aUur, smiting the Asiatics, 
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The "Liox Hunt" Scarabs of Ameshotep III. axd Queen Tyi. 
There are other official scarabs of this sovereign, made on a similar scale to the 
marriage one. The most interesting of tlieao is one recording the king's hunting of 
lions, which may have occurred in these regions. One of the Lion Hunt scarabs from 
tlie author's collection is here reproduced — full size. 



Thaxslatiox of the "Liox Hunt" Scarab of Amfahotep III. 

--f ^ ^^ 3 1^ p .M PS 

Lives Ifie Horus, Ike strong bull, respltndcnt in Truth, double ruler, establishing 
laws, pacifying the t^vo lands. The golden Horus, great of valour, smiling /lie Asiatics, 

the great me Tyt. Thi number of Itons taken by his Majesty in his hunting himself, 
beginning from year i unlo year lo. Lions fierce 102. 
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Having devoted many pages to the wonders of Solib, we must now resume our 
journey. Still travelling south, a number of the remains of ancient forts occur. One 
of these near Sk«e, on the left bank of the Nile, is a fine example. The view 
from it is magnificent, and the many forts both far and near tell of a former numerous 
and warlike popnliition, which has now almost disappeared. 

A few miles soitth of this is Seskbi opposite the uiodei'n town of Dalgo. Here 
are the scanty ruins of a once beautiful temple bearing the cartouches of Seti I,, 
XlXth Dynasty, the most southern point where his name has been found, which 
proves that the story of his Sudan expeditions on his I-^yptian monuments is true. 
Some doubts have been thrown on his having been in Ethiopia, but he called himself 
king of these regions. His son, Kameses II., seems to have completed his southern 
labours by the erection of th<^ great temple of Abu Simbel, although Lepsius says he 
built at Jebel Barkal, which is doubtful. 

The style of this temple differs fn»m the other temples of the same king. 
Caillaud's illustration, given above, shows the 
state of the ruins in 1820; since then I 
ant told that one of the columns has fallen. 
Everything built by Sett was l.)eautiful and 
nothing as good as his architecture was done 
after his death. His date was i:t2'7-1275 ii.c. 
His munnny is in the Cairo Museum, his coffin 
is in London (at Sir John Soane's Museiim) and 
his tomb is at Thebes. His munnny is the only 
one that is really pleasant to look at — the 
intellectual head seems in a peaceful sleep. Seti (Temjih: of Ah'jdo*.) 
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neetled miich capital for liis iiiaiiy teinplea, aud no douht he, like all the other Egyptian 
kings, canie to the Sudan for its gold treasures. Plans of his gold mines have been 
found, some of them seem to have been in tlie Sudan, If ao, it is probable they are 
among those that are now being i-eworked. 

In the neighbourhood of the temple are situated the ruins of a city on an artiticial 

platform, the regular cireumvallation of which is well preserved, and from which there 

is an extensive view of the forts and mounds of lost towns around. This district is 

enclosed by an encircling bend of the river, and travellers woulil be led across a desert 

road on the west side to avoid it. Hoskins, in 

this way, never saw those interesting ruins, and 

this hint is given for future travellers' use. 

Still going south, we reach Hansek, at the 

Third Cataract, passing by more forts and remains 

of once flourishing cities and large fields of I'uins 

whose names are lost. Some of these forts are 

picturesquely situated among broken rocks and 

islands ; the place is marked Said Fanti on the 

maps. IJeautifuI groves of palm trees here afford 

THE MUMMY OF sKTi 1. plcasaut shade from the day's heat, and adil to 

iMinM^u.,«. j.|^g almost romantic scenery. There are high 

mountains here, one especially notable, Jebel Ali Borsi, called from an Arab liero. 

The Thikd Cataract, when the Nile is low, impedes navigation for many miles. 
The river is full of islands, many of which are capable of being well cultivated. 

Opposite Hannek is Tombos Island with extensive ancient granite quarries. In 
one of these there still lies a colossal statue of a king of the Xlllth Dynasty, 
c. 2500 B.C., which seems never to have been finislied. 
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This reminds one of the unhniahed obehali lying in the quarry at Assnan. The 
stone here is red granite, and there is no doubt that the two colossi on Argo island, 
some twenty miles further south, were worked in this quairy also. These ttiree statues 
are of the Xlllth Dynasty, 700 years earlier than the time of Seti, whose temple is 
describe*.! above. 

Near Koya, on the west bank, are fields of ruins, denoting ancient cities as 
yet unexplored wlioae names are lost. On the cast bank, near the Cataract, we 
find at Kernia the end of the old railway from Haifa, which is now threatened with 
removal. North of Kenna there are tlie remains of enormous ancient granite bridges, 
which evidently l>elonged to a great city, on the east side of the river. The ruins are 
Kpi-ead over the plain, and its immense ancient cemetery adjoins them. Two large 
masses of ruined brickwork are conspicuous, one of which is called Kernian, the other 
Defvlfa. Each has an 
iinte-teinple attached, 
yet they are not pyra- 
mids but very ancient 
Egyptian stronghokls. 
These are built of 
ancient Nile (unburn t) 
bricks. They resemble 
the ancient Egyptian 
forts near El Kab in 
Egypt. 

Many fragments 
of statues are lying 
about and hieroglyph 
inscriptions in the 

Iwjst ^yptiaii style. roi;so lion fboh the budan, presrkted to the zoological oardess, 
Lepsius thought these ■'>'«"='' «' «" ^ ''"^'='- 

proved this lo have I>een the oldest important Egj'ptian settlement on Ethiopian 
iji-ound, and the gi-anite briclges to have belonged U> it. 

There are many inscriptions on the rocks near the river, some bear the cartouches 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty, and an inscription of eighteen lines hears the date of the second 
year of Thothmes I. (c 1540 b.c.), and on another tablet adjoining the cartouche of 
Ameniiotei' III. (c. 1414 ii.c.). 

The country near Hannek was very pleasing in Hoskins's time, fiat and fertile. The 
hixuriousness of the vegetation on the islands, the acacias, the picturesque groujM of 
palm trees, the masses of rock impelling the current, and varying the tint of the river by 
the white surges they create, and in the distance the yellow sands, formed altogether a 
soft and lovely landseai>e. The beauty of the First Cataract has been improved oft" the 
face of the earth. The Second Cataract remains till some future Willcocks dams its 
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grandeur. But here, in a locality belonging to our nation, is scenery more beautiful 
than either First or Second Cataracts, were we only enabled to \'isit it. Were some 
facilities afforded it would have its thousands of ^'isitors annually. Tlie land has been 
closed to travellers for several generations ; now that it is at peace, and in our hands, it 
offers temptations for the artist as well as the antiquarian, which it is hoped may l>e 
soon made available. 

The soil in this region is the best and most fertile in tlie whole Sudan. 
Hoskins speaks of great quantities of indigo plantations herealiouts in his time 
and 500 water-wheels employed in its cultivation on tlie great Isle "f Aigo, which we 
are now approaching. It has been swept witli war and Dervish oppression since 
then, but now that is gone for ever, the fertile land will be all the richer for 
the rest, and the population will return. The rapid natural increase of the sturdy 
people in times of peace, and with none to enslave them, or make them afraid, 



1 COLOSSt'S ('R< 



will soon provide the population the land had in ancient times, which it is quite 
tit to support. Of course this will be helped by improved irrigation, 

Hoskins describes the Isle of Ai^o as very fertile, covered witli palms, sycamores, 
and pastures, with much cattle and horses, but only partially cultivated. It is about 
2."! miles long and 5 broad, and abounds with hares, pigeons, quail and partridges. 
There are many ancient ruins, which have never been properly explored. The most 
important remains are the two colossal statues of Sedekhotei' III. of the Xlllth Dynasty 
(f. 2400 l!,c.). They lie prostrate, and at some distance from one another, as if the)- 
had been ready to remove elsewhere. 

Both statues are of excellent workmanship, and about 2.'} feet high. The)' are of 
granite, and were brought from the quarrj- in tlie island of Tonibos, 20 miles or 
more to the north. They evidently stood befoi-e some neighbouring temple ruins. 
There is also a small seated statue of the same king, and inscriptions of his 
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(late ; also figures of baboons of a much later period. The island at this early 
(late must have had crowds of inhabitants, and the \'erj' moving and erection of 
these great figures must have been done both by numbers and with skilled labour. 
Monuments of the same Egyptian king have been founil at Tanis in the Delta, 
1,000 miles distant, showing the extent of his rule. This island and the neighbouring 
region teems with antiquities, which have ne\er been projierly investigated. 

l>ON(iOLA, known by the natives as El Orde (the camp), is marked New Dongola on 
the map,' to distinguish it from Old Dongola, about 90 miles further siiuth along the river 
on the right bank, which is now a mass of ruins. New Dongola ia still an important 
town, on the left bank, and high aliove the inundation. It has Government oBices, 
a good bazaar, and 8e\'eral thousand inhabitants. It was founded in 1822, the 
Mamelukes having destroyed Old Dongola in 1820. This was the great centre of the 
slave trade, and as late as sixty years ago caravans of wretched creatures brought across 



ISLE OF ABOO : NOFtTHEBN COLOSSUS FROM THB SODTH. CaUlaud. 

desert fram Koi-dofan, Sennar, and Abyssinia met here for distribution of their human 
goods among dealers, who forwarded them on to Cairo. Hoskins describes the cruel 
treatment to which he saw them exposed, and this went on till Gordon's time, and to 
our own days. Now it is a thing of the past, we may fervently hope, as our conquest 
of the Sudan makes slave dealing and slave trailing illegal under the British Hag. 

Khandak is the first modern place we have depicted, as the antiquities ha\e 
demanded all our space. This is a thriving place, the lieadquarters of the Mamuria. 
It is built on an elevation overlooking the river, and is 8J hours' steaming from 
Dongola. There is much wood in the district and 440 sakias (native water-wheels), 
each supporting four families. The lai-ge fort in the middle of the town commands 
the river. It is now in ruins, but is still an important feature commanding, as it 

■ New Diingola was the niilitAry biute of the uiisui.'veiisfiil British ex|ieditioii to relieve Gordon in 
1884. Tlie la it of tlie garrison was witlidrawn in 1886, and tliu place almiidoned to the Uerviahea. 
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does, the desert passage to Xlerawi as well as the river. It has a small bazaar. 
Colouel Pentoii bouglit some scarabs at tins bazaar, which lie gave me ; they are 
genuine, but late in date, about 500 b.c. 

A populous tlistriel lies between Xew aud Old Dongola, but it has not been 
e.x'ploi-ed for antiquities. Old Dongola has a picturesque situation, with its fortifications, 
on a rock 500 teet high, but now shelters only a few miserable inhabitants. It was 
formerly the capital of the great Christian Empire of Ethiopia, and judging from its 
ruins must have been a great and prosperous place 600 years ago, Uikju a mountain 
near the ruins stands a mosque, from which there is a delightful prosi>ect all aroimd. 
An Arabic inscription at this mosque tells how the Christians were wiped out by the 
Moslem conquerors. This marble i-econl states that the building was opened " on 

• the 20th I!abi el 
Aneh in the year 
717(lst June,1317), 
after the victory of 
Safeddin Abdallah 
el Xisr over the 
Infidels." The ruin.'i 
of (Jiiristian churche.^ 
e-xist all over tin- 
Sudan, but not one 
was in existence in 
the whole country 
when we conquered 
the land, showing 
how " the infidels " 
had been exteiini- 
uate<l by the Moslem 
coiiqueroi-s. 

KHAHDAK, DONOOLA UUDIRIA. M-ijar Fhifpi. . , , 

A few words as 
to modern events in these remote places by the winding Nile's Woks. These regions are 
quiet now, quiet as the grave, in ancient times stiixing localities. But even in onr own 
time, they have Ijeen the scenes of sharp combats in the checking of the MahtUst re^'olt. 
An attempt was made to establish a loyal native government at Dongola, in 1885, when 
the- Egyptian expediiion retired. The natives were against the Mahdists, but fell to 
pieces on the advance of the enemy. The Anglo- Egyptian troops were encamjwd alon;^ 
the river. Tliere were 1,700 British, and 1,.">00 Egyptians, Sir F. Stephenson gave tlie 
Dervishes a decisive beating at Ginnis, in December, 1885. AlMlulhazid, their leader, 
was wounded, and the trouble ceased for a time. But in 1881), the frontier was 
moved to Haifa, and the Dervishes contented themselves with tearing up the railway 
line, and raiding the villages of friendlies. The Britisli soldiers were now withdrawn, 
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and Haifa was left to be tiefended liy the Egyptian garrison alone. We hiive seen how 
Ixird Grentell turned them to account at Toski in 1889. Sir H. Kitchener became 
Sirdar in 1892, and at once set himself to the task of preparation "to smash the 
Mahdi " — the legacy left us by Gordon. The native army, which owes its reconstruction 
to Sir Evelyn Wood's labours from 1883, had at Toski shown itself reliable, and was 
now becoming a brave force, fit to expel the foe, wlien well led. 

In June, 1896, Kitchener snrprised ami almost annihilated the Dervishes at Firket. 
Dongola was reoccupied in September, 1890, tlie enemy having bolted on the advance of 
our troops. Sir Archibald Hunter was made governor of Dongola province, for a time, 
till the orders came for the advance on Kliartoum. 

From Old Dongola to Merawi, the course of the Xile, describing a semicircle 
of about 100 miles, turns to the north. Many ancient forts are passefl, and at 
■Iel)el Deka, on the left bank, the massive walls of a Christian fortress are seen on a. 
projecting sandstone rock, with the remains of several large buildings, among which is a 
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small church (with three aisles), also in mins. The whole nave rested on four columns 
and two wall pillars. Many ruined churches of the same type are found in the Sudan. 

Not far oft' at Magill, on the opposite side of the Nile, there is a much larger 
Christian church. Among the ruins are raonolitli granite colimins, 13i ftet high, and 
half-way up a sort of divided capital of 18 inches by 2 feet in diameter. This church had 
five aisles. Further up the river we come to Bachit, where the rock wall of the desert 
descends to the Xile, and bears upon it a fortress with 18 semicircular towers of defence. 
In the interior, under heaps of rubbish, was the ruins of a Christian church, which 
seemed to have marked the centre of the fortress. The church was almoHt identical 
with the one at Deka described above. That an enormous population of Christians 
must have filled the land before the Moslem conquest is proved by these Christian 
churches which abound everywhere. In earlier days the lanil was densely peopled too, 
as we have already found; and in Moslem times, and down to Mehemet Ali's seizing 
of the country, it was very populous. Sin<'e then it has been on the ilecline, till our 
own days, and niins are found everywhere, I am indebtetl mainly to Lepsius for tlie 
foregoing description of this region, and the architectural details arp his. 
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Six or seven milea south of New Dongola, on the right bank, is a delicate little 
Egyptian temple, date unknown, in gootl preservation. I am indebted to Count 
Gleichen for this information, mentioned in his Anglo-Eg-j/ptian Sudan. 

But I will give the description at greater length, from Count Gleichen's earlier 
book on the Gordon Expedition, JVith the Camel Cm-ps vp /lie Nile. 

"Not long after we had settled at Dongola, an important addition arrived in the 
shape of Colonel Colbome, who had been acting as correspondent to the Daily Neu-x 
with the river column. He at once proceeded to make himself comfortable by living 
in a house close to the Nile, and mooring his dahabeah alongside. Being of an 
antiquarian tura of mind, he somehow discovered that there were some remains 
of a temple four or five miles up stream, and resolved to dig it out. Accordingly, 
half a dozen of us accompanied him thither, on his dahabeah and in whalers, 
drank his bmndies and sodas — sucli a luxury — and pretended to be deeply interested 
in the proceedings. 

" To tell the truth, it was a curious place. The only outward signs of it at 
first were the broken tops of some pillars, all but buried in the sand. So we 
hired a lot of niters, and set them to work with shovels. Very soon the pillars 
began to grow, and the niggers found themselves on the roof of a tiny temple. 
Digging away all i-ound this, disclosed some interesting hieroglyphics on the walls, and 
seven or eight feet down, we came on some large figures in relief of gods and goddesses, 
together with the top of the entrance into the holy place. 

"As enough had been done for one day, we returned home, intending to come 
another time. It so happened that a strong wind blew for the next three days, 
and when we returned to the place nothing was visible but the broken pillar tops 
as before : all our labour was buried in the sand drift. As we had no guarantee 
that the wind wouldn't do it again, we didn't tr}' again, and left the sands to their 
secret. 

"The only other things near the place were dozens of little green copper 
deities strewn about: tt must have been a god-foundry in its day, for in some 
places there were hundreds of broken crucibles and pieces of pottery and bronze 
rings, and things green with age. I also picked up a transparent green lizard 
with big eyes (alive), and what rather astonished me was that he threw off his 
tail, leaving it curling and wri^ling in my hand. I tried to join him and his tail 
again, but some sand had got in between and it wouldn't stick, so I left him forlornly 
looking at it." 

The mystery of Count Gleichen's lizard I cannot explain, but the temple 
was (and is) doubtless an Egyptian one of the very best period. Let us hope that 
the next party of antiquarians may be more successful, for no doubt it will wait for 
their coming, entombed in the kindly sand, as it has waited for ;i,500 years. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The ryRAiiiDs and Temples of Nai'ata. 

We how come to the locality of tlie Pyramids of the Sudan. Tliere are several 

rields of these ancient monuments — the Pymniids of Zuma and KuiTu on the west 

bank and Tangaasi on the east bank, with those of Nui'i 

and Jebel Barkal twenty miles further up the Nile. Tliere 

must be a hundred large pyramids and as many smaller 

with the vestiges of numerous other tombs of similar form. 

It is dilticult to account for this crowd of witnesses to an 

ancient civilisation and a dense population, for only their 

princes were deemed worthy of the honour of a pyramid for 

their last resting-place. The neighbourhood of Napata was 

always regarded as a sacred spot, long before Tahar<ja chose 

it as his own. Doubtless the Xllth Dynasty Kings, 

Usertesen and Anienenihat, had forts and temples here. 

SHABAKA Ameiihotep and Tyi of the XVIIItli Dynasty, were not 

Fa«t Aftu,«™'. '-pnaing aj tut likely to ncglect the neighbourhood of the " Holy Mountain." 

About 1,000 years b.c. a great awakening came upon 

Napata. From some cause unknown the kings of the XXIInd Dynasty bad quarrelled 

with the prince-priest of Thebes, and he and many of his priests migrated to 

Xapata, there to found a new Tliebes, and spread the 

worship of Anion. This drew the attention of Nubian 

princes to J^ypt, and Piaiikhi, an Ethiopian, led an army 

into Egypt and conquered it. I'iankhi wrote the story of 

liis pi'owess on a great stone monuinent, which is in Cairo 

Museum. This was about 700 B.C. 

After that, Ethiopian princes ruled Egypt — the XXVth 

Dynasty, about 690 ac, Shabaka, Shabataka, and Tahart^a 

came to the tlirone snccessively. I found a scarab of 

Tirhaka' at Thebes, near a temple he had restored, the 

smaller one at Medinet Habu. It has the cartouche of 

I'iankhi joined with that of Taharqa, showing that he 

claimed descent from I'iankhi. There are many memorials 

left at Jebel Barkal of Taharqa and riankhi. There 

ouglit to be also remains of works by all the kings named 

above, and doubtless proper investigation would find tliem. 

I'etrie discovered in Egypt, in a most unpromising-looking 
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place, tho desert beliind Abydos, all the lost tombs of tiie early kings of Egypt of the 
1st and Ilnd Dynasties. Another Petrie, if he were to search here, might find quite 
as much of unknown history, and fill up many gaps. 

Taharqa left his mark all over Egypt, but came liome here to die at his nati\e 
place, and doubtless Piankhi left full records of his deeds in his native Napata. 

The different angle of the southern pyramids from those of I^ypt is at once seen, 
and is difficult to account for. Many of the Nubian pyramids seem to have had an 
upper chamber, which never is found in the I^ptian. Whether these had subterranean 
chambers wc do not know, as no proper examination has been made ; in fact, everything 
connected with the Ethiopian monuments, temples and tombs is an unsolved problem. 
N<ir has any information been yiven as to whether the bodies interred were 
mummified or otherwise. 

The universal vulgar belief exists that ancient tombs 

and pyramids always contained treasure. Lepsiua tells us 

that even the Pashas and Mudirs, and nil ilie natives, 

constantly asked him how much gold he had found in the 

search for antiquities. This wide-spread 'relief among all 

classes of natives and officials, accounts for the fact of 

every pyramid, especially the larger ones, being in a ruined 

state, and of some only foundations remain. The fact that 

treasures were found in some of those at Meroe in the last 

century no doubt excited the cupidity of the natives, and it 

is to be feared will produce the ruin of the pyramids, unless 

means are taken by the Government for their pi-oteetion. 

TAHARQA. tiea.T the village of Zuma rises an old fortress with 

from iiniperai " pauiru ti Ai towers of defence, the outer walls of which were destroved 

about a eentnry ago. 

At Znma there are three pyramids near together, and then further on, there aie 

the niins of thirty pyramids, and the quarries fram which they were constructed aie 

close at hand. Eight of these pyramids were about 20 feet high, and ai-e the most 

mined. 

There are traditions here that tlie Nile once reached aud fertilize.! this region, 
which is now covered with drifting sand. Of course, the wealing down of the Cataracts, 
the natural dams, may account for this, but weirs could no doubt be easily constructed 
to give a supply of water for irrigation and lestore the country to its old fertility. 

At Kurrn, on the right bank, several miles further on, are the ruins of no less than 
twenty-three pyi-amids (named Quntur) two being 35 feet high, well built of sandstone ; 
others are of black basalt. Westward of all is found the ground plan of a large massive 
stone pyramid, whose foundation is in the rock, Lepsius considered that this pyramid 
belonged to the royal Dynasty of Napata, its solid architecture distinguishing it 
from all tlie others. Again, several hours' jouniey, at Tangassi, on the opposite shore. 
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there are mounds of bricks, and beyond, more than twenty ruined pyramids, originolly 
with the core of S'ile bricks, but formerly cased with stone, which is proved by tlie 
numei-ous blocks lying about. As in other cases, each pyramid seems to have had a 
small chapel or ante-cbumber on the eastern side. 

On the left bank of the Nile extends, at a right angle, the Wadi Ghazal. Here are 
the extensive ruins of a great Christian convent, with a fine church in the centre. It 
is built of white sandstone up to the windows, and above them of unburnt brick. 
The walla are plastered with a thick coat of alabaster, and painted. It had a 
vaulted apse and triple nave. All the arches are round. Christian crosses aie frequent 
of the form known as Maltese. The whole is a type of the ancient Chiistian church of 
the country. It mensui-es about 80 feet by 40. The church has been aurrounded by a 
great court and many vaulted convent cells built of nide blocks are arranged around it. 
A large building, 46 feet long, was probably the house of the prior. 



f GREAT CHRIBTIAN IIOtJAaTBRT V 



Two burial-places were on the south side, with many gravestones insciibed in Greek 
or Coptic. Lepsius says he canied off every legible Greek inscription. He says these 
are the most southern Greek inscriptions he had found, but since his time I believe 
that some have been seen at Soba, beyond Khartoum. 

We will now visit the Pyramids of Nuri, on the left bank, opposite Barkal. 
The mountains here are of porphyry, and veil the pyramid fields for a time, though 
many round black mounds, and pyramidal grave- hi Hocks, are passed. Then a village is 
reached with twenty-five pyramids, stately and originally well built, but, being of 
sandstone, much disintegrated. Only a few retain the smooth casing which all 
originally possessed. One of them measured 110 feet square. The principle of 
construction is the same as many Egyptian pyramids — a small inner pyramid being 
encased in all directions by courses of stone. At one part of tlie west side the 
smoothened face of the innermost surface was distinctly visible within the eight-foot 
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thick, well -joined outer mantle. Little is to be found liere of aiile- chambers, only two 
are to be seen in fact ; many of tlie pyramids are too close together to admit of them, 
at least on the east side, wliere they are to be expected. A pyramiil with varying angle, 
as at Dahshur, is found here. Lepaius only found one inscription, but he did not 
excavate. He eonsiderR the Nuri pyramid-field to be much older than the other one 
beyond tlie Holy Mountain. It will be remarked from the engraving that the angle 
of the pyramids more nearly resembles that of the I^yptian ones, which may 
indicate greater antiquity. 



The Ethiopian Thebes— Napata and its Holy Mountaim. 

Here we come in sight of Jebel Barkal, or " the Holy Mountain," which lies at 
some distance from the Nile on the western side, and rises alone, with steep sides and a 

broad platform, from the sur- 
rounding plain. The mass of 
rock commands attention by 
its peculiar shape and situation, 
a huge " table-rock " 300 feet 
high, and three-quarters of a 
mile long. It, with its great 
plain, was such a remarkable site 
for a city, that possibly the 
Xlltb Egyptian Dynasty Kings 
founded settlements here, and 
certainly tlioae of the XVIIIth. 
But moat of the remains now Lo 
be seen consist of buildinRS of the 
XXVth Dynasty, the cartouches 
of PiANKHl and Tahauqa being moat in evidence. Later sculptures prevail also, 
Hoskins gives a drawing of one of the Ethiopian potentates of whom we have heard 
already, and whom we shall meet frequently at other places along the Nile. 

Lepsius thinks that Napata, the city of Taharqa, was some distance from the " Holy 
Mountain," probably where we now find the village of Merowe, Count Gleichen thinks 
the modern village of Abu Dom Sannum, on the south bank, marks the site of Nept, 
Nepita, or Napata, all varieties of the ancient name. 

The modern Merowe imdoubtedly preserves the ancient claBsical name of tlie region 
Meroe. Lepsius tells us that he frequently found the name Meroe in hieroglyph on the 
monuments in various parts of the country. 

In the neighbourhood of Jebel Barkal are found both temples and pyramids. 
There are seventeen pyramids on the western side of the mountain, one of these being 
88 feet square and much ruined. It has four small pyramids near it, possibly for the 
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king's daughters, similar to tlie arrangement at Gizeli. North-west of this group are 
eight fine pyramids, on an einineuce which adds to tlieir effect. They extend for 
r»50 feet from east to west, and each lias or had its little temple or sacred ante-chamber. 
Their height varies from 35 to (iO feet, and they have each from 30 to 60 steps, receding 
about six inches. They huve smooth border courses and all have a steep angle. The 
porticoes or ante-cliapels iire sculptured, the hieiYiglyphs are Ethiopian generally, which 
cannot, so far, be read. But there are steles in Egj'ptian text at Berlin and at 
Cairo, which came from Jebel Barkal, and have been translated. The vignettes will 
illustrate the pyramids better than any description. In all prol>abiIity each pyramid 
was built for one of the ancient blood royal. The temples of Jebel Baikal are on 
the opposite side ot the rock from the pyramids, to the south. 



THB COLOSSAL KAU FROU JEBBL DARKAL 

The Holy Mountain (c^/^j is a mass of soft sandstone, and as the six 
temples are almost all close to, and underneath the cliff, the rock haa fallen on them, 
and they are now in a much worse state than when visited by Hoskins and Lepsius. 
Even in Hoskins's time, two of the temples had been destroyed by the falling 
masses. Taharqa's great temple being clear of the rock was lietter preserved, except 
where it had been wantonly destroyed. Lepsius saw so much destruction going on, that 
bethought he was doing good service in carrying off every portable monument, just 
as Lord Prudhoe had done at an earlier date. The magnificent Ram now at Berlin, 
and the two black granite Lions at the Briti,sh Museum, came from this temple. There 
is no doubt that these all came originally from Solib, as already explained, being the loot 
of Ameuhotep's temple there. On inscriptions now visible, we find that Taharqa's 
name is the most prevalent, although Ijcpsius tells us that one of the temjiles was 
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erected by Kaiiiesea II., of the XVIlIth Egyptian Dynasty, ami wiis dedicated to the 
god Anion. 

Tlie great teniple was 116 by r>0 feet inside. The plan of the double pylons can be 
distinctly seen, with (.he court between, and utlier courts imd sanctuaries beyond, and a 
shrine excavated in tlie rock. Tiie seidptni-es were colouied rielily and there was an 
altar of granite, with tour figures of Taharqa at the corners, a beautiful piece of woi'k, 
now carried oPT. Colossal statues decorate the colnmnB. Much haa been destroyed and 
carried oft' since Hoskins was there, but the foundations still i-eninin. 1 give copie.i 
of his plans of the two most important teiuples at the beginning of the chapter. 

There are several smaller temples which possihly were ei'ected by Piankhi and other 
earlier Ethiopian Princes, but were repaired hy Taharqa. Tlie works of King Taharqa, 
whose remarkable deeds in Palestine are recorded in the Bible, and whose uame is 

graven on his works in the Delta, ai 
Thebes, and elsewhere in Egypt, are 
found in their greatest development 
hem As this is fully 1,000 miles 
from the scene of his labours at 
Tani^ his palace, temple and tomb 
in the Sudan are worthy of more 
attention than they have receival. 
A king who could lead a ^jreat army 
against Sennacherib into Syria and 
90 deli\er Hezekiah must lia\e been 
great and powerful. 

The Komans sent nu army of 
10,000 foot and 800 cavalry into 
Ethiopia to check the invasion of 
Kaxhake, an Ethiupian queen who. 
with a well- equipped force, had 
advanced as far as I'hilae. We are told that the Komans took and destroyed Xapata. 
This was 23 B.c. But the kingdom of Ethiopia must have recovered itself, for the king^ 
or queens of that country are heard of after the introtluction of Christianity, The 
Komans made no settlement here, but contented themselves with making Queen 
Kandake pay tribute. Tn the Acts of the Apostles we are told that I'liilip baptized 
the envoy of another ''Queen Candace," and this proliahly led to the introduction of 
Christianity into Ethiopia, The name Kandake. or something very like it, was found 
by Lepsius in the hieroglyphic cartouches here and at Bakrawiya. It was a title more 
than a private name, and was apparently borne by many queens of this region. 




The FoL'RTii Cataract bars the Xile's free passage a day's journey north of Jeliel 
Itarkal, and there are many islands and dangerous rapids on the river. Yet even here 
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Lepaius found many ruins ol fortificationa 
and other ancient buildings. Many villagea 
and inoiuituina are called Merowe, which 
T^psiiis ex plain a hy Merni being merely in 
ihe native tongue " white" and white rocks and 
reefs being prevalent in the district, Even the 
cataract is called Shellal Merui from the same 
cause. Tliere is a great mined fort in the 
cataract district, most picturesquely situated. 
It is built of good sun-dried bricks cemented 
nith mortar and plastered over with the same. 
Within are many rooms with niches and arched 
doorways, and the whole is surwunded with a 
wall of roiigli stone. Count Gleichen tells us 
that op[)osite Hamdab Island, beyond the 
Cataract, are the ruins of a pyramid. The 
cataract possibly prevented Caillaud, Hoskins 
and Lepsius, from following the course of the 
TAnARQA'e QOEBN. Nllfi hence to Abu Haraetl, for they both avoided 

quarian tidings whatever of the Nile's banks between Abu Hamed and the Fourth 
Cataract, and must leave that region for future explorers, or till the promised railway 
along the river bank, connecting Abu Hamed with Merowe, is made. 

It is seldom visited now, though there were tough jobs pulling the gunboats over 
the rocks during the Gordon relief ext>edition. Thei-e are districts of fertile land as 
Abu Hamed is approached, fed by Sakiaa. 

Caillaud, Lepsius and Hoskins followed ancient precedent in passing by the caravan 
track about 200 miles 
right across the desert 
from Korti to Metemma 
(leading towards the 
other Meroi.', with its 
ruins and pyramids), 
near the modern town 
of Shendi, thus saving 
the long bend of the 
Xile which winds double 
the distance. As we 
shall see the aichttecture 
and sculpture (aa well 
aa the hieroglyphs) of palvtinq at jkbkl barkal, tahahw wobshippi.vg. 
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the two places are identical in style, it is probable a similar direct comnmnicatioii 
existed between them. For aa far as we know at present, no antifiaities exist along 
the 300 miles of river where the Fourth and Fifth Cataracts are foniid. No doubt 
these cataracts impeded the commnnication by water and the two important branches 
of the same "Kingdom of Ethiopia" must have kept open this connecting thorough- 
fare straight across the Bayuda desert. This route is still in use, and there are good 
wells about half-way. 

It is true the pyramids of the Sudau, compared with those of Egypt, are modern 
structures. It seems that when pynimid building was extinct in Egypt, it b^an anew 
here. But still these pyramids have a very respectable antiquity from 3,000 years 
downward, and supply a missing link as the history of a thousand years may 

be found to be re- 
corded here. Lep- 
siuscarriedoffmany 
inscriptions, but 
there must be many 
more underground 
awaiting the in- 
telligent labours of 
an expert with tht 
ipnde. 

From the days 
of Taiiarqa to the 
advent of Christi- 
anity, the history of the ancient kingdom of Meroij is almost a blank, the whole of 
Ethiopia became Christian, and so long remained. The Cross was crushed out by the 
fanaticism of Islam. But there was a great civilised Christian Empire here for nearly a 
thousand years. Of this period we have no reliable history. Doubtless much can be 
evolved from a scientific investigation of the ancient monuments of the country. It is 
likely soon to be undertaken by the proper authorities, those who now rule the Sudan 
which we hold as a sacred trust for the memory of Gordon. The British Museum did 
some good pioneer work of this kind just after the country fell into our hands, but 
cannot be expected to send their officials here again. Researches should be made under 
a properly constituted Antiquities Department in connection with the Museum at 
Khartoum. It will bo a longand important undertaking, hut doubtless a commencement 
will soon be made. By the laws of the Sudan, none of the finds can leave the country 
now, they will all go to the Khartoum Museum. 

The Holy Mountain was a shrine of worship of many faiths, the centre of the 
civilisation of Ethiopia for ages. It now belongs to England, and we are bound to give 
it our protection aud careful attention. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 

Aloxg the RivEit FiiOM Abu Hamed to Kiiaktoum. 

As the traveller to Khartoiiiii will necessarily make the jouiney by railway from 
Abu Hamed, he will sec but little of tlie Nile, the ancient highway. It may be well, 
therefore, to say a few words about the river banks, which the impetuous planner of the 
Military Railway avoided wherever he found level gionnd and an opportunity to pursue 
Ills beloved straight course, avoidhig all cunes and steep giadients where he could. 
An almost uninhabited district, with a long series of rockj rapids, lies between tlie 
Fourth Cataract and Abu Hamed. The Fifth Catarait, about 100 miles beyond 
Abu Hamed, impedes the free passage of the river, but even before the rapids are 
reached, as well as beyond them, there are many rocky reefs which make navigation 

difficult, except at 
highest Nile. 

Thirty miles 
south of the Fifth 
Cataract we come 
to Berber, already 
described in Chap- 
ter III. Between 
Abu Hamed and 
Berber there are 
many green patches ; 
these, and many 
acacias and Dom 
palms prove that 
this region would 
be fertile if culti- 
vated, and no doubt 
once was. At pre- 
SAKiA : CFPER SILK. ^"^ there is a 

very scanty popula- 
tion, but the peaceful state of the country will soon remedy this state of affairs on 
both banks of the river. 

Between Berber and the Atbara Eiver (20 miles) the land is more populous and 
therefore there is greater cultivation, but still room for more. The Atbara deserves our 
notice, as being the first river that adds its water to the Nile, or more correctly, we 
might say, the last help the great river gets on its long course to the Mediterranean. 
The Atbara is a turbulent and powerful stream after the rainy season in Abyssinia, 
where it has its source, but its bed is almost dry in winter. When in flood it drives the 
Nile against the western bank and piles up huge sandbanks, which make the Nile 
navigation difficult. 
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When tlie Atbara is nametl, mention must be made of the victory gained on its 
banks, in April, 1898, which was really the first decisive engt^ment of Kitchener's 
campaign against the Dervishes ; and to understand its import it is necessary to 
cany back the tale to military events at Abu Hamed and Dongola. 

The Intelligence Department, being supplied with full particulars of the 
Dervish plaus by the escaped prisoners Ohrwalder and Slatin, had now information 
which was turned to good account, and the network of the conquest of the Sudan was 
thus being slowly but surely extended. The first decisive act of Kitchener's campaign 
for the avenging of Gordon's murder was, we have seen, in Chapter V., the 
occupation of Dongola, on September 23rd. 
1896, and the Nile was recovered as 
far as Meroe. The Dervishes were 
making themselves objectionable at Abu 
Hamed, and as the Desert Railway was 
rapidly approaching the Nile at that place 
a Hying column was despatched under Major- 
General (now Sir Archibald) Hunter to 
dislodge them. Abu Kamed was occupied on 
August 7th, and four gunboats were dn^ged 
lip to the Fourth Cataract, :in arduous under- 
taking. Friendly tribes had occupied Berber 
for us, and we held the Nile up to the 
Atbara. Rut Mahmoud's great Dervish anuy 
was known to be skulking some 30 miles 
up the Atbara, having been joined by the 
ubiquitous Osman Digna and his followers 
from the eastern desert. The railway had 
reached Abu Hamed in November, 1897, and 
our communications with Egypt were now 
simplified. Jn March, 1898, the army was 

SIR ARCHIBALD RDHTBR, D.B.O. ' '' 

Strengthened by a Biitish brigade and the 
force was pushed up to Berber to intercept Mahmoud's array. No tidings could be got 
in the uninhabited enstern desert of the whereabouts of the Dervishes, but on the 
30th March Sir Archibald Hunter cleverly located the zereba of Mahmoud, and looked in. 
Intelligence was imTuediately conveyed to the Sirdar, the troops advanced, and on Good 
Friday, 8th April, 1898, they came up with the enemy encamped at Nakheila facing 
the open desert, and with the dry bed of the Atbara in his rear. Our troops made a 
fierce and rapid attack on a thorny zereba-protected position, performing a splendid piece oi' 
work. The Cameron Higldanders led the assault, but the native troops, Sudanese and 
Egyptian, had the honour of being the first in the Dervish camp. Thus Kitchener^ 
army gained the Battle of the Atbara over the hosts which Malmioud and Osman Digna 
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had massed to advance on Berlwr witli the object of cutting off our retieat. 
Maliniotid was taken prisoner and \m hosts utterly rout«d. Osniau Di^iia escaiied 
as usual. ITiis waa the real crushing of the Dervish jmwer anil the beginning of the end, 
their greatest ainiy being annihilated and their best general a piisoner. 

A strong fort was erected at the Atbara, and preparation was there made for 
the total annihilation of the Khalifa's power in the autumn of the same year. 
The town of El Uaraer, beyond the junction of the Atbara, will undoubtedly again 
become a great place, as it was in ancient days. From the mouth of the Atbara to 
Khartoum iB 210 miles by river. On this part of the Nile's course there are 20 miles 
of rapids, the most important of which is known as the Sixth Cataract, or Shabluka, 
where the Nile runs for several miles through a deep iivvine. Here there are many fertile 
islands, and the scenery is often most picturesque. Much of the country shows traces of 

. -- former cultivation, 

but thorny sciub 
and halfa grass has 
for centuries been 
allowed to encroach 
over soil that was 
fertile laud. It 
undoubtedly could 
be i-estored to 
fertility by proper 
treatment, but it 
would require 

capital to do so 
thoroughly, capital 
and more inhabi- 
tants. It is believed 
that ever since the 
,.. ™a,^ „ ™o», „ou», 1898. ,,r,^^w,.^. Moslems seized the 

country, this deterioration has been going on under the mpacious Turkish governors. 

The Pyramids of Meroe are about three miles from the river, near the village of 
Sur, and give their name to the tongue of land between the Nile and Atbara, which 
has always been called " The Isle of Meroe," and is so named by Strabo. 

Shendi, 86 miles from the Atbara mouth, was, it ia said, the ancient capital of the 
Kingdom of Meroe, and tradition points out the district as the home of the Queen of 
Sheba, who visited Solomon about 950 B.C. Mehemet Ali razed the town to the ground 
to avenge the murder of his son Ismail, who had been burnt to death iu his house by 
the native rulers in 1822 owing to his cmelties. It is the centre of a fine grazing 
district, and will be an important place some day. There are extensive railway 
workshops here, and it is the headquarters of the Cavalry of the Sudan. 
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Opposite Shendi is Metemma, whence the caravans formerly started foe Korti on 
the bend of the Nile towards Dongola, thus cutting across the Bayuda desert and 
saving 500 miles of the winding Nile. This was undoubtedly the ancient highway 
between the eastern and western di\'isions of the old Kingdom of Meroe. The pass 
across the Bayuda desert was used by the Desert Column sent to relieve Gordon in 
1885. Near the southern end of the track was fought the battle of Abu Klea, where the 
Sudanese soldiers first stood fire (when Sir Evelyn Wood was Sirdar in 1884), and justified 
the faith that was afterwards realised, that they wei'e the material for good soldiers. 
Wad Habnshi, 42 miles from Shendi, was the starting point of the Expedition under 
Kitchener in September, 1898, which resulted in tlie Battle of Omdurman and the final 
victory over the Dervishes. Metemma has fine groves of palms, some of them most 
picturesque and shady. The fertile land is supplied with Nile water by Sakias. 



DERVISB PRISONERS FROM TUB BATTLK OF TBE ATBARA. 

Sir Herbert Stewart's sad fate, which paralysed the efforts of the Gordon Relief 
Expedition of 1885, aeenis to need some description of those places where the incidents 
occuri-ed. The whole story of that expedition is admirably told by Count Gleichen 
in his book, With the Camel Corps up the Nile. Written by a young guardsman in 
his twenty-second year it is a remarkable piece of work. Its descriptions place every- 
thing naturally before the eye ; especially vivid is the account of the terrible deserts 
journey between Korti and Met«mma — that ancient highway and its mysterious wells 
and ravines in the Bayuda desert. 

The battles of Abu Klea and Abu Km, in both of which Gleiclien had a 
part, are cleverly and yet modestly described. Therefore I commend this 
work to those who may not know it, merely quoting his words as to the 
death of Sir Herbert Stewart : " It was a heavy blow to the whole force, for 
he was beloved and admired by every man in the column ; we had hoped against 
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hope, seeing him linger on, week after week, and finally start on his jouniey with 
the convoy. But it was not to be ; the journey had dangerously increased his fever and 
he had died just within sight of Gakdul, It was a personal loss to every one of us. It 
seemed only yesterday that he was riding about the column on his little bay horse, 
talking to everybody, with a cheery word or bit of chaff for all, officer or man alike ; his 
tall figure and yellow puggaree well-known to every man in the force. Never a harsh 
word did he use ; even on the trying morning of Abu Klea as at all times his orders 
were given (so to speak) good-naturedly, without fuss or hurry, and when he had made 
every ari-angement necessary he lit a cigarette and sat quietly down among us as if he 
was in his garden at home. Not to speak of his military talents and soldier-like 
qualities lie was a real good sort, and I don't know that higher praise could be given to 
aTiy one. The void it left in every one's heart was very painful — a void nothing could 

fill ; and for days 
afterwards I woke 
with a feeling of 
something gone. 
. . ." There wa.s 
no leader of his 
mark to carry them 
on to Khartoum in 
time — everything 
was " Too Late " 
after that. Khar- 
toum was reached 
two days after 
Gordon's death. 
All the incidents 
of this time, the 
arrival of Gordon's 

OROVB OF PALMS HEAR IlETBHUA. Sir R Wingalt , ™ 

four steamers on 
Metemma, the subsequent wreck of two of them, and of Lord Charles Beresford's 
gallant rescue are i-eluted in Count Gleichen's interesting volume, better, 
I think, than anywhere else. The result of a penisal of it all, is to increase our 
admiration for the system pursued by Kitchener in the war of retaliation. But of 
course the two cases were very different, and had Kitchener been kept back by a 
cheese-paring Government at home, even he might have had less success. 

The land here was once richly cultivated, as is proved by the remains of ancient 
canals, and wilt be again, when cleared of the thickets of mimosa and halfa gross 
which now monopolise the fertile soil. The rebellion of 1884 was fatal to agricultural 
work, and the faithful Jaaliu who lived in these parts were exterminated by the 
Dervishes. The Jaalin had joined the British, and as Kitchener could not make use 
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of these faithful allies in any other way at the time, 5,000 stand of arms, and cartridges 
in abundance, were sent them to enable them to hold Metemma. But the arms never 
reached the honest Janlin. Mahmoiid, the Dervish commander, got wind of this 
through his spies. He intercepted the arms, surrounded the Jaalin, and murdered 
ever}' man and man-child, reserving only the women for the harems. 

The illustrations of the Shabluka Gorge and Cataract, and of the Dervish forts, 
which made it almost impassable, were kindly supplied to me by Sir Reginald Wingate. 
These photographs were taken in the campaign of 1898 as the army advanced. 

Two solitary peaks at the northern end of the Shabluka Goi^e, Jebels Eoyan and 
Tyem, one on each side, are striking objects in the landscape. 

Near this the steamer Bordein went aground 

when returning from Khartoum in 1885. 

At Geila, near Wad Bamla, Zubeii- Pasha has 
his residence. The river now is more peaceful, and 
the country more open. There are lai^e and fertile 
islands producing rich crops. Much of the land 
beyond the Atbara and near the Sixth Cataract 
will suit admirably for growing excellent cotton, 
when irrigation and abundant labour can be 
provided. The wonder is that the British Cotton 
Growing Associations do not invest in land, which 
I^rd Cromer is anxious to sell to capitalists who 
could work it. Incidentally it may be remarked 
that Mr. Leigh Hunt, an American capitalist, 
liailing from the Southern States, has recently 
visited the district, and has made arrangements for 
the purchase of foitile land for this industry. He 
has not only done so, but should there be need for 
it, he has offered to import skilled labour (from the Southern States) to train the 
natives in the culture of cotton. 

The soil is there, with glorious sunshine all the year round, and we are going to 
give it once more its life-blood — irrigation. But the land is depopulated. Mr. Leigh 
Hunt would supply cotton growers, were he allowed. But we must fii'st provide water, 
and start cot ton -growing, of the quality needed in England, as soon as we can. Cotton 
is grown already, and of excellent quality, but only for native consumption. Comjietent 
authorities assert that the Sudan is capable oE producing enough cotton for all the wants 
of British mills and in quality equal to the best Sea Island variety. 

There is a stiition at Ban N.nga, the nearest point on tlie railway to the antiquities 
of that place, Xaga, Messaurat, Kl Snfra, and other ancient cities. But these ruins are 
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so iiiijiortaiit, tliat after visiting Omdurman ninl Kiiarlouin, a special cliapter (X.) 
must be devoted to tliein. As tiiere is not much to attract on the river after passinj; 
the Sixth Cataract, I propose now to devote myself to the chapters on the can)pai<;ns of 
Omdurman and Khartoum, iiUistratiiig them mainly hy the photograplis supplied me by 
Sir Reginald Wingate. 



I often met Mr. l«igh Hunt in Egj-pt in 1904. He is s. most interesting man, and I believe is 
of the Bame English family which pnxiuceil his great namesake. Anxious to serve Eugland, be intends 
to devote hia attention to growing cotton in the Sudan. I doubted the wisdom of bis project 
to bring coloured men froui America, whose aucestora were West Africui blacks. " But the negroes I 
would bring," he said, "are deacended from East African blacks. Up to 1B35 the great supply of 
imported negroes in the Southern States, came from Alexandria, and were slaves harried from the 
Sudan — a regular trade existed between the Mediterranean and Virginian ports, and fast sailing 
vesselx made the passage safely, and brought thousands of Eastern blacks to tlie ijouthera 
States." I was niucli astonished, but lie assured me he had found the whole details of the traffic out 
from official documents. " These are the people," he said, " whose descendants I would bring to the Sudan 
if I am permitted." I had a letter from Mr. Leigh Hunt in October, 1«04. He writes, " I have just 
received a sample of the first cotton grown ou our plantation at the mouth of the Atbara. It is a good 
quality and what encourages me much, it was planted on June 14th and ripened in less than three 
moQtbs from planting, which makes me most hopeful for basin irrigation. I am leaving shortly to 
look after the work this winter." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Advasce to Omdurman. 

We now journey up the Nile and approach the battlefield of Kerreri, about seven 
miles from Omdurman. General Kitchener's Anjtlo- Egyptian Army had met with 
no opposition since the battle of the Atbara on 8th Miycli, 1898, and were encamped at 
Egeiga, eight mile? from Omdurman. Our force consisted of 10 armom-ed gunboats, 
with two 40-pounder guns, and 23,000 men nearly equally divided between Egyptian 
and British. These had marched atony the west bank of the Sixth Cataract, the 
gunboats acting in concert from the river wherever possible. At Egeiga our forces were 
fiercely attacked by the Dervishes, commanded by the Khalifa in person, on the 
morning of the 2nd September, 1898. He thought to caiTy the position with a rush. 
It was a well-planned assault, but the Dervishes were repulsed after two hours' 
fighting with great 
slaughter, at long range. 

The Sirdar moved 
rapidly in pursuit, drove 
the Dervishes before him, 
and the flight became a 
rout. 40,000 of the 
enemy were flying before 
our troops, prisoners, or 
abjectly grovelling for 
mercy. The Dervishes 
formed and renewed the 
attack several times at 
Kerreri and were pursued 
as far as Omdurman, 
where all resistance 

ceased. The oirdar him- kitchbskr bxahiniho conimiT meab kbrrbri, 1st bbftbmbbr, 1898. 
self had gone on to 

Omdurman, and riding up coolly to the garrison, told them he would spare their lives if 
they would lay down their arms. Anyone of them might have taken his life, but his 
quiet fearless action proved irresistible. They accepted the terms and laid down their 
arms and there was no more resistance save from a few fanatical Baggara horsemen, 
who were soon silenced. The Khalifa had fled to his house. The Sirdar followed 
him and entered by the front door, as the Khalifa escaped into the crowd at the 
back door, flying on a fleet camel away southwards along the Nile among his own tribe 
the Baggara. He bad prepared for flight. 

Thus Mahdism in the Sudan was for ever crushetl. The first attack of the Khalifa 
had been tremendous, was skilfully planned, and was mainly felt by General Macdonald's 
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brigade nf Sudanese. 

They were twice 

attacked in the 

right rear, the 

enemy seemingly 

rising out of the 

ground, being con- 
cealed in the 

numerous khors 

with which the 

field abound& The 

" right-about-face " 

of the 9th, 10th, 

and 11th Sudanese 

was splendid and 

saved the situation. 

For this their 

commander was 

specially named Aide de Camp to the Queen, and some time after he was knighted as 

Sir Hector Macdonald.' This for a Highland lad, with no friends, who had risen from 
the ranks, was a great reward. I met this 
modest officer a few months after the battle 
of Kerreri, and complimented him on his 
splendid tactica "No," he said, "the credit is 
not mine, but belongs to my Sudanese. 1 could 
move them about as a shepherd's dog moves 
his master's sheep, I trust them implicitly to 
do anything that soldiers could do," I had 
seen him, years before, drilling these same 
Sudanese at the Abbaeiyeh Barracks, Cairo, and 
could understand what he said, but it was his 
splendid training that made them what they 
were. Had it been possible to allow this 
gallant olticer to remain at the head of his 
stalwart Sudanese, he could have led them to 
victor}' in any land and under any condition 
of warfare. After a short service at the 
South African war, he was sent to Ceylon. 
This was like an exile to the active, earnest 
81R HECTOR MACDOHALD. floldier, and seemed to break his lieart. 

t telegram making liim her Aide de Camp, which waa sent by 
aucliaspecialhonour that no promotion ur title could equal it. 



' Poor "Mac" showed me the Qi 
herself from Balmoral. He told me i 
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A dashing cavalry attack whs 
needed aod arranged for by Kit<>liener. 
But the gronnd pmved to be furrowed 
with dry water courses which were 
used by the enemy for concealment. 

One unfortunate occurrence hap- 
pened in almost the very first cliai'ge. 
The 21st Lancers were the only 
British cavalry with the expedition. 
j This regiment liad been fonned 

nearly a century ago, but strange to 
say, had never been in action ! Here 
thev obtained their " baptism of fire." 

THE HAHDI S TOMB. FBEeKMT STATK. ' '^ 

Theirs became the first chai^, and 
fiercely galloping, determined to win their laurels, the horse of one of their number fell 
into a " khor," and before the rest could rein in, more than twenty of tlieui tumbled 
over one another into the ravine, and were speared by Dervishes concealed below the 
banks. They had been drawn to their death, but not one of their treacherous enemies 
escaped. Having avenged their comrades the 2l8t Lancers re-formed and never stopped 
till they arrived, the first at Omdurman. Great sorrow was felt for the loss of young 
Lieutenant Grenfell, the nephew of Lord Grenfell, who fell leading hia men, pierced Iiy 
many wounds. A marble obelisk has been erected on the spot where they are buiied 
near the fatal khor. I have visited the battlefield, and the tale of tlie engi^enient, with 
the flight of the Dervishes, was explained to me by one who was present. I had a 
friend with nie, the Kev. Llewellyn Gwynne, the respected British chaplain at 
Khartoum. We took — 

the first pliotograph of 
the monument, of 
which an illustration 
is subjoined. An 
enlai^ment of this 
was sent by request to 
Mrs. Llewellyn, aunt of 
the young hero who 
perished at the head 
of his Lancers. She 
showed her gratitude 
by sending a donation 
of £100 to the Rev. 
Llewellyn Gwynne 

towards the fund for 

THE KAHDl's TOMB, OMDURMAN, 2MD aBPTBMBER, 1898. 
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building an English I'rDtestant Cluircli at Kliavtoiim. When niCTitioning this, I may as 
well call attention tu the neetl for this church. The service has at present to be held 
ill one of the rooms of the Palace, as sufhcient money has not. been received to build a 
church suitable for the capital of the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan. The government has given 
an excellent site, free of all rent for ever. There should be enough enthusiasm yet 
ivmaining for the hero Gordon, to erect a suitable Christian church at the scene of his 
martyrdom. Hut the greater events of South Africa seemed to make the needs of 
the model city of the Sudan quite forgotten. There is yet time to remedy this — the 
Treasurer, Lady Wingate, the Palace, Khartoum, is the address for subscriptions. 

Omdurman is only se\en miles due south from the battleliehl. The conical hill 
which rises in the centre of the plain of Korreri, is the best point of view. Here we can 
see lieneath our feet the course of " tiie lo*t battle Iwrne down by the flying" all the 

way to the great, 
mean, straggling 
Dervish capital. 

At its best, 
Omdurman always 
had, for European 
eyes, a mean apiJear- 
ance. It covers an 
enormous space 5^ 
miles by \\ deep 
following the course 
of tlie river through- 
out. Two or three 
wide streets traverse 
it, but the whole is 
a network of twist- 

BATTLK Of OMDnRMAN, 1898. A SNAPSHOT. Jug Janeg. \V|ieU 

we entered it, the whole place was in a state of indescribable filth. Corpses of men 
and animals lying unburied, open cess-pits, merely holes snnk in the sand or mud 
open to the burning sun, caiisetl a horiJhle stench among the lanes. A few of the 
principal houses were well built, principally those of the Khalifa and Yakuli, and 
the Beit el Amanu, or Dervish Storehouse, had strong walls, as had also the 
prisons, where the wretches were huddled t(^ether without food except for what 
they could buy; and those that had no money to buy food were left to die. Within 
the Beit el Amana, when I saw it, was a collection of ancient armour, obsolete guns, 
and mitrailleuses the Dervishes had trietl to repair, with piles of cast-iron bullets 
lying beside them; quantities of sabre-proof (woollen padded) helmets, scimitars, 
da^ers, bayonets, rusty muskets, jibbas or Dervish uniforms in gaudy patched 
barbaric style; rickety horse pistols, tlint guns, and matchlocks, shields of rhinoceros 
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hide, ancient sandals and leggings, 
all piled in confusion together. 

The inosqiic was a mean 
building in a large enclosure, full 
of poor houses scarcely fit for pig 
styes; the Klialifti's house, the 
best in the place, with a kind of 
audience liall aiid slicltered dws 
with two wooden columns sup- 
porting the overlianging roof, still 
survives. His women's apart- 
ments were very bare, but when 
hung with rugs and carpets, maj' 
poRcn OF KHALIFA'S HocsE, oMDUBMAs. h^vB been comfortable enough. 

Near tins, let into the wall of the naiTow lane outside, we find a marble tublet with 

this inscription : — 



HUBERT HOWARD 

DIED HERE 

II September, 1898, 



This was the youthful son of the 
Earl of Carlisle, who was correspondent 
of the Times with the army of Kitchener. 
He was with the early pursuers of the 
Dervishes, from Kerreri battlefield, and 
was making some notes or sketches here, 
when he was accidentally killed by the 
splinter of a shell, when the conquerors 
were firing on the Mahdi's tomb, near 
the place. I bad seen him at Castle 
Howard, a bright and handsome boy, a 
few years before. I met his father. Lord 
Carlisle, later in Egypt on his way to 
visit the scene of his son's death and 
erect this monument. The tine young 
fellow was a great favourite with all his 
friends in the Sirdar's anny. 

The dome of the Mahdi's tomb was ^"o "*«■"'* '^^^ *^ '' '^'^■ 

a conspicuous mark for tlie centre of Omdurnian ; it was frequently struck^by the 
British shells, and quite ruined. It was necessary to do this it as it would have become 
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n shrine for fanatical pilgrimages where the superstitious natives would have 
worshipped. The tomb of Gordon's murderer, the wretch who sent the hero's gory 
head in a b^ to the prison to be thrown at Slatin's feet, had to be destroyed by his 
avengers. The Mahdi was such a ferocious, brutal, sensual wretch, that his memory 
is best wiped out, and every trace of his existence erased. 

He had proclaimed himself immortal, yet one of the women whom lie had injured 
poisoned him in June, 1885. On his deathbed he named four of his relatives or 
friends to be Khalifas, to succeed him in succession. These Khalifas asserted, as 
the Mahdi had done, that they bore charmed lives, and were invulnerable. All are 
dead now ; not one of these men seemed to possess a single virtue, save that of 
desperate valour when under the influence of fanatical excitement. 

The sufferers under iheii honible tyranny were their own people ; while they killed 

the men who in any 
way opposed them, 
the women were 
spared to suffer even 
worse treatment. 

All this proves 
that it was right and 
proper to wreck 
the Mahdi's tomb, 
thougti at the time 
there were not 
wanting humani- 
tarians to blame 
Lord Kitchener 

for destroying the 
"sanctuaries" of 

where tlie natives welcomed liim as their deliverer, especially the negro races, for the 
real object of Mahdiam was the prosecution of the nefarious traffic in slaves, which 
Gordon had abolished. Black ar.d white now are all, under the protection of the 
British flag, as free as it they had been born in England. The retribntiou which 
we were called upon to visit on Mahdism has brought about the salvation of the 
coiuitry. 
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The Omdurman of To-Day. 

Our narrative hae led us to Omdurman with Kitchener's victorious army. There was 
no Khartoum then, it had been wiped out for ever, so thought Gordon's murderer and 
his hlood-thiraty, destroying crew, Httle thinking that it would arise phoenix-like from 
its ashes, the fairest city in Central Africa. (See Chapter IX.) 

Before quitting Omdurman we may describe its appearance to-day. It has no 
pretensions to beauty, it ia a mean grovelling Arab town, and its general plan remains the 

same as when the Dei vishes held it. 

Now it is clean, swept aiid garnished, 
with good houses, and tho streets 
policed and decently kept. There 
are many good shops, mostly kept 
by Oreek merchants, and here the 
principal trade of the Sudan is carried 
on — gum, ivory, and ostrich feathers. 
When I was there, a mile of the 
sloping beach was devoted to the 
drying and sorting of gum. This 
waB done by little circles of women, 
working with deft fingers, skilfully 
arranging the various classes and 
qualities. Alt these poor souls were 
Dervish " widows," widowed or 
deserted by their lords on the 
destruction of the Dervish power. 
Their ugly, but very contented, faces 
seemed to denote that they were very 
happy on their wage of two piastres 
a day, and no husbands to support. 

Seeing the name of Cawadias 
in Greek letters over one of the 

OMDIRUAH. THE LIPTON OF THE MARKET. 

largest warehouses, I entered and 
asked if the owner was any relation of the celebrated Ephor of Athens (Minister of 
Art in Greece) ; the owner came forward and told me he was the youngest of a lai^e 
family in Cephalonia, the eldest of which had risen to the high position of my friend in 
Athens. He asked me to be present at the ceremony of laying the firet stone of his 
firm's new warehouse, a handsome building in Khartoum. I have met the Ephor of 
Athens since then and told him of my meeting with his brother in the Sudan. They 
had not met for many years and he was delighted to hear tidings of him from one 
who had seen him. 
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I suppose all 
my readers have 
heard of Fatlier 
h r walde r, 
whose wonderful 
story of escape 
from the Malidi's 
clutches, along 
with two Au^- 
triau Sisters of 
Mercy, has been 
so ably edited 
Ity Sir liegiiiald 
W i n g a t e . I 
heard that lie 
had returned to 
Onidurman, and 
paid him a viKit. 

OM[)L'RMAN. A RKUGIOIS PBOCESSIOS OF SHElKna AND VAB10V8 TRADEP. JJg J,^^ rebuilt 

his house, substantially, and planted a palm in the centre of his little courtj'ard. 
There were no trees in Omdurman, so this is a wise innovation, and by this 
time lie will no doubt be sitting under its shade, for vegetation is rapid here. I 
was much interested in this sweet-voiced, amiable gentleman. Kemavkin^ on the 
hardships of his paR«^;e thniugh 800 miles of desert in an enemy's conntry, he saitl 
"hut my snflerings 
were as nothing com- 
pared witli those of the 
poor ladies ; 1 wonder 
they ever snrviveil 
their trials," 

He now occupies 
himself in teaching 
school, and he told 
me that most of his 
several humlred pupils 
were the children of 
his former acc|uaint- 
anees in the town, and 
he had as many as he 
could teach. They 
will leain nothing -^s ox ^'M the wiutk n-jle. 
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but good from their association with Father Ohrwalder. He had his portrait taken at 
my request. (See Chapter IX.) He is only fifty years old, but wears a look of greater 
age owing to his sufTeringu; everyone, native and immigraut, poor or rich, loves and 
esteems the good man. He speaks all their languages, as well as English, Italian and 
French, and of course his own native German. He adores the English, und intends 
to spend his life under our protection. 

Sir Rudolf von Slatin I did not see on this occasion. He was away on one of his 
frequent tours, aa Inspector -General of the Sudan, through the remote provinces. The 

tidings that these two fugitives from 
the Mahdi brought to our clever 
Intelligence Officer of those days (now 
the Sirdar and Governor-General of 
the Sudan) mainly contributed to our 
conquest of the Sudan. And it is 
equally certain that neitlier Ohrwalder 
or Slatin would ever have been able 
to escape from the Khalifa's clutches, 
but bj' the " undergi-ound railway " 
manipulated by the astute Sir Keginald 
Wingate. 

I give a characteristic' good 
portrait of Slatin, taken by Sir 
Reginald Wingute in the stirring 
times of 1898. Slatin was the leader 
and guide of tl'.e expedition ; he 
knew every spot. To show what 
Omdurman and Khartoum were like 
in those days I append a plan, 
which was publislied in Count 
Gleichen's Sudan Handbook of 1895, 
published for the use of our army. 

SIR BUBOI.F VON SLATIN, 1898, ,„i ■ .. ,■ i - i - i 

The mtormation was derived mamly 
from Sir Rudolf von Slatin, who knew the places so well that he was able to make 
the map from memory. The plan of Omdurman is good for to-day as to the main 
irregularities of the old town. Now it is being altered greatly and prepared for the 
use of electric tramways ! 

The wide extent of Ijervisli Omdurman is accounted for by its having had 
400,000 inhabitants within its earthworks. It has now but 48,000, but is increasing. 
It lies on good gravel foundation, and should be a healthy place. It had a bad 
reputation for health in Dervish days, but the filthy dwellings of the people were 
sufficient to account for that, and the fact that the refuse and oil'al was allowed to 
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I accumulate, would 
intensity any out- 
' break uf disease. It 
is now, under Hriti^li 
inanageinent, a most 
healthy jiliice for the 
greater part of the 
year. 

The scene on a. 
market-day at Oni- 
durman is busy and 
picturesque. The 
varied breeds (if 
cattle and sheej} 
ioj.i wj'iam CM show of lal* great 
improvement, and 

Oindurman bids fair to be the great depot for cattle of tlie Sudan. Tlie camel fair is 
very interesting, tlie baby camelit being playful while soft and gentle in manner, and 
much dependent on their gaunt, bad-tempered mothers. The mixture of tribes who 
attend these fairs is quite as varied and as extraordinary' an tlie animals. The styles of 
Iiair-dressing are most elaborate and some of them are the work of yeais. It is maiuly 
the males who take such trouble in their chcvelure, the belles have a style of their own 
whiuli re<iuires more time to develop than would be expected, but is kept in order by 
profuse indulgence in castor oil. 

When I was at Omdurniau a distinguished soldier showed me much politeness. 
I had travelled in Ins company from Cairo. Tills was Colonel Fergusson, then 
the Commander of the Garrison and District of Omdurman. He had been in 
many tough fights 
since he joined the 
Egyptian army in 
1«96, In fact fie 
was in every impor- 
tant engagement. 
He is now Colonel 
of the Grenadier 
Guards, I have to 
thank hini for 
much valuable in- ' 
formation in the 
compiling of this ' 
volume. SH 
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NATIVE TYPES OF HAIRDRESSING. (Major Oaya* nnd o/hert.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 



GOEDOX'S NATIONAL MOXUMENT— THE NEW KHARTOUM. 



THE NEW CITY. THE GOVERNUlt-GEJiERALS PALACE. THE GOKDOX COLLEGE. 

THE MEMOKIAL SERVICE TO GORDON. GOKDON'S STATUE. NATIVE VILLAGES. SUDAN CLUB. 

BAXK OF EGYPT. ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. EXCURSION TO SOBA. 
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The New Khahtoum. 

The model city of Centi"nl Africa is on the Blue Kile, about three miles from Omdurman, 

which is oil the White Nile. It is a great contrast to the Dervish town in every 

way. To begin with, what strikes us when arriviiifi is that it is embosomed in a grove 

of well grown trees. 
The Dervishes when 
they sacked and l>iirnt 
tlie Governor's House 
nnd all the other bniUl- 
ings in the place, 
forgot to ilestroy the 
trees. Even those 
planted by Goi-don's 
own hands still 
Honrish, and behind 
tlie main bxiilding of 
ttie new Palace, the 
hero's rase-beds still 
exist, having been 
found underneath the 
niins of his residency. 
I have been told that 

some of the roses that now tionrisli e.xceedingly ai-ose from the roots of Gordon's own 

plants which still remain in the ground ; this niny be a stretch of the imagination, but 

it is possibly true. 

Khartoum is quite a modern place, having been founded by Mfheniet Ali as 

the seat of the Guvernor- 

General about 18:jO, and stands 

in a Sue, high and healthy 

situation. The promontory 

on which it is built 

stretches between the two 

Niles like an " Elepliant's 

Trunk," the meaning of the 

niitive name. 

When Kitchener crossed 

over to the ruins of Khartoum, 

immediately after the IWtlu 

of Omdurman, he found the 

place a tangle of weetls and 

^ " UORD0S8 PALVCE nUrSS. LI.CU.rt..l^>. 
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demolished houses, and not a living creature in the ruins- Of Gordon's Giovernmeut 
House there were only some ruined walls. One of Gordon's old guards was found who 

had stood by his 
master at the last 
moment. He had 
been badly wounded 
at the time of the 
massacre, feigned 
death and so escaped. 
This man pointed out 
the spot where the 
hero had been hacked 
to pieces. 

On this 
Kitchener 
made arrangements 
for holding a re- 
ligious service lo 
Gordon's memory — 
4th September, 1898. 
This was called the second funeral of Gordon, and was conducted with much 

solemnity, all the troops, native and British, crowding round with uncovered heads. 

The service was conducted by three British clergymen, Church of 

Presbyterian, Roman 



spot 



E AND oordom's qardbh, 4th seftbmber, 1 



Catholic, and was 
most impressive. 

Foreign attaches 
were there, notable 
among them being 
the Count von Tiede- 
mann in his mag- 
nificent uniform of 
the Wliite Cuiras- 
siers. It was re- 
marked that lie and 
many others were 
much affected during 
the ceremony. 

The banners of 
England and of 
Egypt overhead were 
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displayed Hoatiiig 
Bide by side. 

Tlie playing and 
singing of "God save 
the Queen," made the 
ceremonial into a 
dedication of the 
conquered land to 
tlie jn'ctection of 
Great 13ritain. 

During the cere- 
mony the gunboat 
Milik, commanded 
by Gordon's nephew, 
was moored outside. 
ISeing high Xile it 

KHAKTWM : SOL-TH VEftAKDAH OF PALACE. „.^ g^g,, „,.pj. y^^ 

I'liined walls. Alinute guns were fired from it while the cei'omony piwceeded. An 
excellent picture of this ceremony, from photographs taken at the time and infonnation 
supplied by Sir Reginald Wingate, is now the property of the King. I have been 
graciously permitted to have the picture copied for this chapter. Tlie day after, a large 
body of men were set vigorously to work to clear out the palace ruins for the new 
structure which at once began to arise frem the scene of desolation. 

In order to 
convince the native 
population of the 
reality of the con- 
(juest, and of our 
<Iett'rnii nation for 
the permanent oc- 
cupation of the 
country. Lord 

Kitchener, after liis 
victory, at once set 
aiiout t" rebuild 
Khartoum, on a 
."jilendid scale, and 
he, it is said, himself 
drew out on the 
sand his plan for 
i-ebuilding Gordon's mlhas ci.ib oabdkns, khartoi-m. I)-v:jso.>. 
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city. The idea was that the design 
should show the lines of a collection 
of Union Jacks. 

Lord Kitcheuer was indefatigable 
in hurrying on the development of 
Khartoum, and the reconstruction 
of the government of the conquered 
country was taken in hand at once. 

There was not time to send 

to London for plans for the buildings, 

and so the Koyal Engineer officers 

„ „„ „ „ did the best they could. Colonel 

THE BANK OF EQTPT, KHARTODIi. Davidim. , 

Gorringe, it is said, designed the 
Palace, and a most effective and elegant building it is. It is well adapted for a sunny 
climate, and is one of the most beautiful buildings of its kind, of entirely original 
design. The plain river front accentuates the beauty of the el^ant southern faQade. 

The grand scale on which the new city was conceived, and its fine situation, 
are combining to make modem Khartoum a city to be proud of. The Palace is in 
the centre of the town and is surrounded by a spacious garden, with groves of 
stately palms and other fine trees. Permanent government offices and public buildings 
have arisen, spread over the wide expanse, laid apart for a future great city. Since 
then many noble institutions and imposing private houses are arising on all sides. 

There are several handsome banks, one of which, the Bank of l^ypt, I engrave. 
The manager, Mr. Davidson, showed me much kindness ; many illustrations were 
supplied by him, and he has been my correspondent since. The National Bank 
has also a fine banking establishment, and as it is the Land Bank of the Govern- 
ment, it will be a useful in- 
stitution for the natives. 

Much has been done to 
level and lay out the streets 
of Khartoum, but it is as yet 
only the shell of a city. But 
the plan lends itself to gradual 
development, and trees are 
growing up along the main 
streets. There are Clubs for 
Officers and also similar institu- 
tions for non-coms. At the 
Sudan Club I was frequently 
a guest. It is an excellent 
house and has a lovely garden •°''"'"' """"»■ "'»"«■■■•' ""'»•■ '"' "■ "'■ 
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of several acres of 
line palms. 

There is a good 
hotel ill Khartoum, 
and shops, nioslly 
kept by Greek 
nierehants. The 

Dervishes left us 
an inheritance in 
thousands of their 
" widows," who are 
all employed in tlie 
city as gardeners, 
navvies, and sti^eet- 
sweepers, happy on 
, two or three piastres 

a day, quiet, indnsiri- 
oiia, patient workers 

The Gordon College was one of Lord Kitchener's original schemes for erecting 
a permanent endowed liuilding, to point to the great idea of elevating the natives 
of the Sudan by means of education. When he paid a hurried visit to London to 
receive the thanks of the nation and his title, he asked for and obtained from the 
British public, £100,000 for endowment of the Gordon College. 

The Collie is completed, and in the first instance will principally be a great 
technical school, where every handicraft necessary to elevate the people's industry 
for the arts of peace will be 
taught. A description of its 
jiresent working arrangements 
will be found further on. 

Lord Kitchener was called 
away for a short time, from 
hia work at Khartoum. This 
was on the 10th September, 
1898, when he had to go to 
Kashoda to settle the affaire 
Marchand. We wilt speak of 
this incident later. He was 
not left long to complete his 

work in the Sudan; the eoDvaL-AHD with royal st.^sdabd and eoyptian fi-aq. 

troubles in South Africa '■''■•i "'■"^■'■■'Cmi 
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needed his vigorous measures. In his enforced absence an able successor in the 
rebuilding and re-establishment of a model capital, was found in Sir Reginald Wingate, 
who became Sirdar and Governor-General of the Sudan. 

There was to be no rest for the great soldier, and Lord Kitchener, having won hia 
country's battles in South Africa, was hurried off to assume command in India. On 
his way he paid a brief visit to Khartoum, the wonderful city he had planned as the 
crowning monument of the regeneration of the Sudan. He expressed much 

1 pleasure and satisfaction at the development of the 

' work in his enforced absence, and signalized his visit 

by inaugurating the statue of Gordon, in the principal 

equare of the new city, called by the hero's name. This 

is a iine statue, almost the last work of the late Onslow 

' Ford, E.A., and forms the frontispiece to this 

I volume. The hero is represented on his camel 

I with all its native trappings correctly shown, just 

I as he was wont to start on his expeditions through 

! the country. It was related in the Times recently how 

i one day a poor old black woman, who had been a 

I pensioner of Gordon's days, came back to Khartoum, 

and seeing the statue exclaimed, "God be praised, the 

Faeha Gordon has come again ! " Here she had seated 

herself for an entire day — and she related how she had 

sat long by his camel, and that still he would not look 

at her — he who had never passed her without a kindly 

nod before. " Is he tired, or what is it ? " she said ; 

I but after many visits she came home glad at last, for 

I the Pasha had nodded his head to her ! 

'' The statue of Gordon by Hamo Thorn ycroft, RA. 

I (in Trafalgar Square, London), is generally esteemed as 

I excellent. The artist kindly gave me a photograph 

l_ --- . of this fine work, which is here reproduced as the best 

'''"'"""'■ portrait of the hero. The attitude is said to be a 

Ti»f.ig«rSqu»rt, London. Wonderfully correct realisation. 

The Surdar's chaplain, the Rev. Llewellyn Gwynne, is a great favourite with all, 
from the Sirdar to the poorest inhabitant. He has learned nearly all the native 
languages, and teaches in the evenings numbers of young fellows who are busy all day. 
He is foremost in every good work and yet he is most popular as an athlete 
with the array, for lie is an expert in all games. Mr. Gwynne was my constant 
companion whenever he could spare time from his duties, and many of my photographs 
were taken with his assistance. 
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Mr. (iwyniie's chaplaincy at Khartoum came 
about iimlei' peculiar circuiustaiieeB. After Lord 
Kitchener's conquest, tlie young clergyman arrived 
at Khartoum, a missioniir)' from a Ixindon Society, 
to do what he could for the heathen of Central 
Africa. Kitchener was unwilling to admit 
misaionarie.s at this early stage, and told Mr. 
Gwynne so, when he was officially brought 
before him. Instead of sending him back. Lord 
Kitchener remarked that there were plenty of 
heathen among the Itritish, and suggested that 
he might remain at Khartoum as their chaplain. 
The young man cheerfully accepted the offer and 
signed for a seven years' appointment. He is still 
there, and when the new church is built, for which 
Lady Wingate is collecting funds, everyone hopes 
that the Kev. Llewellyn Gwynne may be the 
first pastor. The site selected for the chui-ch is 
one of the best in Khartoum, and the Goveninient 

have given the land rent free for ever. At present Divine worship is conducted in a 

room in the Palace, where " God save the King " is sung by all standing after service : 

this has been done every Sunday since Gordon's Memorial Ceremony. 
The Palace grounds are beautiful and well 

kept. I was a frequent visitor and had, as 

a companion, a beautiful rare bird from the 

Bahr el Ghazal, which had been sent as a gift to 

the Sirdar. He is a long-legged crane, with an 

enormous bill like that of a pelican, apparently 

of whalebone. From this and his dignified aspect 

he has got the fine name of B(il(B)iiceps Her, But 

the natives, with less respect, call him "Abu 

Markub," the father of shoes. He is perfectly tame 

and very fond of company, and joins any party of 

visitors. One day when I was trying repeatedly to 

take snapsbotd of him he sat down, and yawned — 

he had enough of my photography. 

In the Palace Garden I remarked a colossal 

carved animal, of which no one knew the origin 

or antiquity. But somebody said it had been 

Gordon's, and it was well cared for, and treated 

with much respect, as a memento of him. It had tired of nis forteait beisg tak&h. 
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got buried under the ruins 
when the Dennshes levelled 
the Government House, and 
80 escaped destruction. 

I heard all about it from 
Father Olirwalder, who re- 
collected when Gordon brought 
it to his garden. It came 
from the ruius of Soba, an 
ancient Christian city on the 
Blue Nile. 

An account of a visit to 

Soba will be found at the end 

saiLLOKWAREioBaisHAK FIGHT AT KHARTOUM. '^^ ''''« cliaptcr. A German 

LoMwmi««iCidi. savant had discovered theLarab 

at Soba, and described it, years before, but of this I suppose Gonlon was not aware. He 

knew the ruins were Christian by the presence of the cross on the columns of the ruined 

church there, which no doubt were standing in his time, and had he not removed 

the Lamb to a place of safety, it would have been broken up for building-stone. Soba had 

been used as a (juarry for supplying material for Khartoum for twenty or thirty years. 

The interior of the Palace is moat ehai'ming in every aspect. I enjoyed many 
visits to it, thanks to its hospitable hosts. Sir Keginald and Lady Wingate. The 
Sirdar's wonderful collection of trophies and relics of Ins long experience at the 
Intelligence Department are well worth a journey to Khartoum to see. Every day some 
young officer would 
arrive unexpectedly, 
bringing news from 
the remoter pro- 
vinces, and their 
keen interest in 
their duties added 
much to one's 
pleasure. All were 
so young, active, 
full of life, hope, 
and thorough en- 
joyment of their 
prol'ession. And 

when there was a 
yymlchnna, and 

ofticei-a and men, the lamd from soba. Th,Rn:Lt,aMst>a,''!n„ii. 
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white, black, and yellow, all competed together 
in equality in splendid efforts of field sports and 
military exercises, it was easy to tell how the 
Egyptians and Sudanese had become such well 
disciplined iind effective soldiers. 

Egypt and our Sudan are fortunate in the 
British officers who are selected for their 
goveruuient. Those I met as Lady Wingate's 
guests were specimens of the best of England's 
young soldiers, and deeply interested in their 
work. 

The Mudir (Governor) of Khartoum, 
Colonel Stanton, often acted as my guide, 
and made my visit to Khartoum one of the 
most delightful experiences. He has helped 
me in all my literary and antiquarian eflorts 
for the Sudan, and I have learned much by 
his assistance. 

Many of my best photographs and the 
description of the antiquities in these regions 
are due to his unceasing kindness. 
I owe to the Hon. Cuthbert James, whom 

I met first at Khartoum, much knowledge 

about the Sudau, and many of the most 

interesting photographs were selected for me, 

localized and labelled by his ready wit. He 

was in much of the early work in the campaign 

on the White Nile, but has since been mainly 

engaged on the iinancial administration of the 

country. His intimate knowledge of all Sudanese 

matters has been of the greatest service to me. 
Another friend, Captain H. F. S. Amery. 

whose acquaintance I made at Khartoum, has 

given me, then and since, so much help that it 

would be base ingratitude to omit my hearty 

thanks, which 1 gladly place on record. 

He is now tlie acting Cliief of Intelligence. 

and has liberally supplied me with informa- 
tion on every mysterious region and answered 

every question. His knowledge of everything 

connected with the Sudanis extraordinary, and A«nunt ifinuiciii s«i*urr, i«)4. 
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without his help my book would have 
been full of errors. 

Mr. A, L. Butler, who looks after 
the preservation of game in the Sudan, 
tiikea a great interest in the Zoological 
Oardens at Kliartouni. 

Practical science has been greatly 
benefited by the researches of Dr. lial- 
four, who is connected with tlie Scien- 
tific Rtaff of the Sudan Government. 
The bites of certain moequitoes have 
been blamed for causing tlie malarial 
fever which at certain seasons is very 
ri./».i. prevalent in tlie Sudan. Dr. Balfour 

has pi-oved tliat tliose insects at Khartoum are certainly the fever-prod iteing variety, and 

has followed up his discovery by extirpating them as far as possible. This has been done 

by a caretid search for all the old wells in which they bi-ed, increaeetl and multiplied to an 

enormous degree. Tliese wells liave been all treated with crude peti-oleum, and closed up ; 

the mosquitoes having been thus abolished, malarial fever lias disappeared from Khartoum. 
A Museum of Autiqnities for the Sudan is in coui-se of formation at KJiartouiu. 

There ai*, however, no ancient buildings in or near the place, and only one arclneological 

emblem of old-time civilization. 

The population is increasing rapidly, aud 

cliurcheE of every Christian denomination are 

apiinging up. A handsome Mosque is being 

elected, on ground given by the Government. 
Old Khartoum Iiad 60.000 inhabitants, it 

now has 8.000 within the old walls, but the 

neighbourhood has 20,000 and is rapidly 

increasing. At first it was supposed that it 

would entirely replace Omdurmaii as a seat 

of trade, but it is evident tlnit much of the 

commerce will remain in its old quarters, aud 

it is never wise to remove au ancient market. 

Thei-e is room for Iwth towns, but Khartoum 

of course is paramount as the eapitiil of tlie - 

Sudan. 

The aboriginal tribes are being well cared 

for and gradually tauglit the dignity of labour, 

while their own native trilwl divisions are 

respected, each tribe being quartered separately ''"" *"^^'"i "*"*'*'**/ f-'o a.i(«,< 
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ill model 
oiitsidi! the city 
which are policeil, by 
themselves, and con- 
trolled by their own 
headmen. In this 
way the Baggara, 
yhilluks, Uinkag, 
Jaalin, Nuera, 
Berbers and other 
tribes are taught to 
dwell in unity and 
yet not compelled to 
give up their primi- 
tive system of life — 
each tribe being 

FAIR AT THE NATIVE QUARTERB. ft,ric(..n. ^lloWCd tO buiUl 

Empv botUei ■« the medium ol enchunKe. their dwellings in 

their own fashion. Some have luits of reeds, others of brick or earth, some even are 
burrowed in the ground. Every style of simple savitge life can be studied — a visit to 
their dozen of settlements is a most intereatin;^ experience, and the dignity with which 
they receive visitors is pleasant to witness. 

All seoin happy and contented; all able to work get employment in 'Khartoum, 
returning at night 
to their primitive 
homesteads. 

The railway fi-om 
the north terminates 
at Halfaya, opposite 
Kliartonni, with 
which it is connected 
by a steam ferry. 

Khartoum, with, 
the towns of Halfaya 
and Omdurman, are 
united in one dis- 
trict ; the three 
towns and their en- 
virons forming one 
Mudiria, controlled 
from Khartoum. the dark ladies' weekly wash, EHARTocir. im,:,!^,^. 
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Eecent Tidings of the Gokdos College. 

The Gordon College is now working, and I atld a quotation from a recent 
correspondent of the Thites to show liow practical a form the instruction is taking. 

"The Gordon College must always attract the interest of all Englishmen when 
hearing abont Khartoum. The education now being given at the college is necessarily 
elementary only. It has not been opened three years, and nearly all pupils now in the 
college have been taught there everything they know except reading and writing. The 
pupils may now he divided into three classes '.— 

"1. Boys undergoing the ordinary eonrse of primary education according to the 
Egyptian curriculum. The principle is being followed of educating them as far as possible 
in their own mother tongue before they are advanced to any foreign language. 

" 2. A class for 
the education of young 
men of the bett«r 
classes, sheikh's sons, 
etc., who it is hoped 
will fill two important 
offices in their own 
country life— (1) the 
village schoolmaster ; 
(2) the kadi or judge 
of the Mehkenesh 
Sharieh or Mussulman 
Courts. 

"The advuntitge 
of eidisting the sons 
of the l)est houses of 
the Sudan as teachers 
of the children of the 
country must suggest 

itself to every one, and it is very important that the same class should be well trained 
to administer the Mussulman law of the land. The Courts deal with marriage, divorce, 
and all questions of inheritance. The students selected for this branch of the public 
service will spend several years under instruction in the office of the legal secretary 
(whether in the Gordon College or not I do not know) after completing their actual college 
course. The progress that these young men have made is very remarkal>le. They are the 
very class which it whs thought to be most difficiUt to attract to any school or college ; 
but there are 60 of them atteiullng classes now. \\'ell dressed, clean, and, bearing theih- 
selves like Aruli gentlemen, they are a credit to themselves and to the college. 

" 3. Owing to the munificence of a visitor to Khartoum full equipment for a technical 
school has been provided and technical education has begun. The pupils are mostly boys 
136 
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from 1-1 years of age atul onwards. They can all rci«l and wriie and know some figures. 
The Sudani, both Arab and black, la $eon best as a mechanic. He takes to the workshop 
like a young duck to the water, and there will be an ample field in the country for the 
employment of skilled mechanics. 

" In addition to these three courses of education there is at the college a chemical 
laboratory, a mechanicid workshop, the gift of generous friends, and a museum." 

I happened to meet the donors of severpl outfits for tiie College when I was 
at Khaitoum, They were Sir William Mather, who gave the meclianical appliances, 
and Mr. Wellcome, who giwe the chemical laboratorj-. 

In addition to the Kliavtoum IViblic Schools, where I have heard thatoiily Arabic is 
taught, I am happy tu say that the American Mission Scliools, which have done so 
much for Egypt, have had a central establishuieut in Kliartoum since 1900. They 
have branehes in Omdurman, Halfaya, Wadi Haifa and Wad Medani (on the Blue 
Nile), Kassala and on the Sohat, away in tlie Land of the Sudd. I have seen the 
good these people do in Egypt, and they will be a blessing to the Sudan. They 
teach all comers and educate male and female teachers from among the natives, 
and make their schools almost self-supporting. The knowledge of the English language, 
with the practice of the Christian virtues, that these schools have spread over 
Egypt, is a thing t-o be hoped for among the neglected natives of the Sudan. Lord 
Cromer's opinion of the work of these schools will be found in Chapter XII. 

It is related of the state of the country when Kitchener comjuered it, as showing 
to what depths of barbarism the Dervishes had reduced the people, they had lost the 
art of making bricks and laying them, there were no tradesmen, no carpentera. Italians 
had to he employed to tench them the simplest skilled latour. Already this state ot affairs 
is reversed, industry is in the ascendancy and local skilled labour has become plentiful. 
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EXCUBSION TO SOBA. 

Aa Sf)ba is so hear to Khartoum, we will describe it a« a development of our 
visit to Gordon's city. The Government have recently erected a Rest-house for 
visitoi-s there, and it deserves to be spelt with a capital "E." It is a good beginning, 
and is the first provision of its kind provided for tourists in the Sndaii. We may thank 
Colonel Stanton for this thought fulness, which has been so well carried out. 

On the east bank of the Blue Nile, about thirteen miles from Khartoum, are, or 
rather were, the ruins of a great city. Duemichen, the German savant and traveller, thus 
describes the discovery of the place, by him, in 1863. In giving an illustration of the 
great stone animal (now 
preserved in the Palace 
Garden at Khartoum) 
with the inscription, he 
says — "This sheep, with 
the foundations of a 
Christian Basilica, and 
several well preserved 
capitals, with the cross 
upon them, was brought 
to light by me during 
excavations undertaken 
in 1863, not far from 
Soba {the Asta Sobas of 
Strabo, who wrote about 
30 B.C.). This animal 
is ornamented with 

■n.., . ■ , . II' RK8T-HOII8B AT SOBA. 

Ethiopittii hieroglyphics, 

and represents the most southern discovery of such language. The inscription proves 

that the city of Soba was within the borders of the ancient Ethiopian Empire of Meroe." 

" It proves that on the spot, where afterwards rose the capital of the old Christian 
Empire, called by the Arab geographies ' Alua,' there must have been formerly an old 
Ethiopian city, which, to judge by the name of the river transmitted to us, viz., 
' Asta-Sobas ' (the ri\'er of Sobas) Iiad the same name which has been preserved till the 
present day in that of the village of Soba near the ruins. The site of the aipital of 
tliis district, which can be no other than the ancient province of Alua, is thus proved. 
The uative name of the Blue Nile is Azrek, wliich thus still retains part of the 
claflsical name." 

This sheep was subsequently brought to Khartoum by Gordon probably because 
it was found in the ruins of a Christian Church. 
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The Btone and thousands of boat-loads of burnt briclis had been carried 
off to be used in the building of the then new town of Khartoum. This had 
gone on for forty years before Gordon's time iind was still in progress. The sands 
had blown over the foundations of the ancient city and it was completely forgotten. 
When visiting Khartoum I was much stnick with the ancient stone animal, 
which I came upon une.xpectedly in a comer of the great garden attached to 
the Palace, The ^'ravel of the path was piled up against the base. Thinking 
that it might bear an inscription, I carefully raked the gravel back, and discovered the 
inscription which I copied. Nobody in Khartoum in present times had noticed the 




FBAOUEHT OH BASE, BOUTH SIDE. OS BABE, t 

stone sheep, and none had dreamt of an inscription being on it. The only " oldest 
inhabitant " in the neighbourhood was Father Ohrwalder, and to him I applied. When 
I visited him at his house at Omdurnian we had a long conversation about this 
monument. He knew all about the beast, and told me how Gordon had saved it from 
*lestruction, as a Christian relic. But, strange to say, Ohrwalder had never noticed the 
inscription. After 1 returned to England, I necidentally came upon the record of 
Duemichen's discovery and his clever translation of the inscription which neither 
Professors Petrie or Sayee, Llewellyn Griffith or Dr. Herbert Walker could read. 
Duemichenbadeasily 
read the word 
" Alua " and so drew 
his own conclusions. 
Recently Colonel 
Stanton, Mndir of 
Khartoum, accom- 
panied by the 
British chaplain, 
the Rev. Llewellyn 
Gwynne, visited the 
place. They describe 
the whole plain as 
covered with old 
foundations, and re- 
mains of burnt brick, 
tiles and fragments ^^^ . ^p,„^ „, ,^^ ohr.bt.an church. 
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of stone. Foiirgmnite columns protrude out of the sand, und mark all that remains of 
Dueiniclien's " Basilica of Christian times." Capitals with crosses on each side lie 
strewn about. Excavation hy Lieutenant-Colonel Staiituu and the Kev. Llewellyn CJwynne 
brought to light one particularly fine seulptui-ed capital, possibly one of those seen by 
Dnemichen forty years ago, and perhaps buried again by him for the sake of security. 

They came also, within the enclosure of the church, upon several graves containing 
skeletons, which they reverently covered up again. The city had evidently been of great 
extent. There is a tradition of another ruined city on the opposite side of 
the Blue Nile, and that a great bridge of brick in former days crossed the 
river near this. The " Bridge of Brick " legend is curious, as it may have been a dam 
to regulate the storage or supply of water 
for irrigation purposes when the river falls to 
its lower summer level. This might have 
been just a similar "Regulator" to that 
which Mr. Dupuis will shortly be building, 
either here or further up the Blue Nile. 

Father Ohrwalder told me of the 
tradition of the Great Christian Empire of 
Soba which is, he has no doubt, the Sheba of 
the Bible, and the name by which the place 
is known to this day. Colonel Stanton and 
the Rev. Llewellyn Gwynne related that 
the natives tell of ruins still existing of 
many other cities in this region and of 
others on the west towards Darfur. An 
aged sheikh told Mr. Gwynne that his grand- 
fathers (ancestors) were all Christian, but 
were forced to accept Islam by the 
conquerors. He said, " You will now want 
to make us become Christian again, 
it is only natural." But Mr. Gwynne 
said we only wished to leave all to follow 
their own religion as long as they were 
satisfied of its truth. Another native gentleman took a different view of Christianity. 
He is a fine looking man and knew Gordon. I was introduced to him and liked 
him much. This man came to Mr. Gwynne and asked him to admit him and his 
family into hi.s church. Mr. Gwynne said he could not, as he was Government 
Chaplain, and there was a regulation against his doing so. The man went away 
sorrowful, for he had three daughters and he wanted them to be Christians because, 
he said, a woman had no life she could call her own under Islam. Of course by-and-by 
when there is a public church he and his family may become Christian if they so desire. 
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KITCHENEK'S SCHOOL. 



Being a tmniUUion of the sfouj thai was made hi/ a Moh/tmmedan selwolmaster of Bengal 
Infantry {some tiine on sereke at Suakin) when he heaiil that Kitchener was taking money from 
tkf English to buHd a Madrissa for Suhsliees — or a College for Hie Sudanese, 1898. 



r licwl on vour bre&st 
lessoge of Kitcliei 



r slioea in jour liaod anil 



It n-BB permitted to }Liin C 



fulfil the long-appointed 



Thej do not consider the Meaning of Things; tliej 

consult not creed nor clan. 
Behold, they clap the slaie on l)ie back, and behold, 

he arisetli a nian I 
Tliej terriblj' carpet the earth with dead, and before 

their cannon cool, 
Tliey walk unarmed by twos and threes to call tlie 

living to scliool. 



He stamped only before your«all6,and llie Touib v? 

knew was dust ! 
He gathered up under hie armpits all the swords of 



He 


set a guard 


nyou 


granaries, s 
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He 


said:-' Go 
abolished St 


work 
long. 


the 


wslerB 


leeU 


tha 



How is this reason (which is tlieir reason) lo judge 
a scholar's wortli, 

Bj casting a ball at Miree straight sticks and de- 
fending the same wilh a fourth P 

But this tliey do (which is doubtless a sirell) and 
other niatt4.'rs more strange. 

Until by the operation of years, the hcarla of their 
scholars change : 



He said : — ' Go safely, being abased. I liare accuni- 

plislied uiy row.' 
That was the mercy of Kitchener. Cometh his 

madness now ! 
He does not desire as ye desire, nor derise as ye 

He is preparing a second host — an army lo make 



le and go great boats or engines 
it«h near by 4o prop 



Till tliese make coir 

upon the rail 
(But always the I 

tlieui when lliei 
Till these make laws of their own choice and Judges 

of tlieir own blood ; 
And all the mad English obey tlie Judges and say 

that tlie Law is good. 



Not at tlie luouth of his clean-lipped gmis shall ye 

learn his name again. 
But letter by letter, from Kaf to Kaf, at the mouth 

of his chosen men- 
He ha) gone back to Lis own city, not seeking 

presents or bribes, 
But openly asking the English for money to buy 

you Hakims and scribes. 



Certainly they wen? mad from of old : but I think 

Tliat the magic wlterebj they work their magic — 

wherefrom their fortunes spring — 
May be tliat they show all peoples tlieir magic and 



Knowing tliat ye are forfeit by battle and have no 

He begs for money to bring you learning — and alt 

the English gire. 
It is tlieir treasure — it Is tlieir jileasure^thus are 

their liearts inclined : 
For AUali created (lie Engliali mad— the maddest of 

all mankind '. 

/iDM " The FlK Xatiom,- ifMi-iK i,«l Co., fuWijdin, io^-i 



Certainly also is Kitchener mad. But one sure 

thing I know — 
If he who broke you be minded to teach you, (o Iiis 

Madrissa go ! 
Go, and carry your shoes in your hand and bow 

your head on your breast, 
For he wlio did not slay you in sport, he will not 

teacli lou in jest. 






Kipling. 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF "THE ISLAND OF MEEOE." 



TEMPLE AT NAGA. Ur, Ferry C. lord, lt,E. 

THE PYRAMIDS OF MER06, THE JEWELLERY FOUND BY FERLINI, QUEEN KAHDAKE, 
THE ANTIiJUITIES OF BAN KAGA, THE TEMPLES OF NAGA, TEMPLES OF MESSAUBAT, 
TEMPLES OF WADI EL SUFItA, ETC. 
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3 PTBAUID FIELD (baKRAWIYA). 



The "Islasd of MeboE." 

Strabo, Ptolemy, ami other liistorians and geographers, some 2,000 years ago, have 
called the peninsula or rather the tongue of land between the Atbara (Astohoras) and 
Blue Nile (Astopas) the " Island of Meroii." This region was once a rich kingdom full 
of cities whose remains are still to be seen. It was also a populous district and 
doubtless apart of the civilised kingdom whose power extended between the Second and 
Fourth Cataracts, communications being kept up with Napata, by the land transit 
across the Bayuda desert, which still exists between the present towns of Korti or 
Merowe and Shendi. It is necessary to mention all this again, as we have no proof that 
the pyramids here had any connection with those of Napata. 

This region was undoubtedly rich in ancient times, but is now steeped in 
wretchedness ; give it back agricultural possibilities and it may return to prosperity. 
The great edifices we are about to describe must have cost enormous sums, and 
there seems no other source of wealth but agriculture for deriving any return from 
the land, fur it does not seem to possess minerals. 

It is hoped that by calling the attention of the Government to this region's wealth 
of ancient remains, the authorities may begin to see the necessity for pratecting these 
priceless records of a great past. For it is to be feared that if irrigation and agriculture 
be largely developed, and some ten or twenty thousand immigrants brought in to the 
now deserted wastes, the ruins will be exposed to dangers which they have hitherto 



The Pvramids of Meroe. 

After crossing the Atbara and a short distance north of Shendi, the " Pyramids of 
Meroii " come in sight, clearly seen on the east from the railway, about two miles away. 
They are generally known as the Pyramids of Bakrawiya, the name of the village near 
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thera. Travellers of the last century called them the Pyramids of Assoiir, or Sur, the 
name of another village near the vnat pyramid field. At present they ai-e best visited 

from Shcndi, where 
the fast trains stop. 
Some day some other 
stations will be made 
available, no doubt, 
and Eest-housea will 
1)6 provided and ar- 
rangements made for 
parties of tourists 
visiting a scene al- 
most as wonderful 
as Sakkara. Wlien 
we get near them, 
we find that there 
are three separate 
groups of pyramids. 
The priucipal group 
is on high ground on 

the north, and here there are in all about thirty pyramids, large and small. Nearly all 
had, or have, the small temple on the easteni side (which we have aeen at the similar 
structures in the north-western part of the ancient Kingdom of Merol-, near Napata). 
A valley intervenes, and south of this there are the ruins of about twenty-five more 
pyramids. About a mile further west, in the sandy plain, there are the remains of 
some twenty-four smaller pyramids. Very possibly the ruins of many others have 

been buried in the 
drifting sand. 

One of the pyra- 
mids in the princi- 
pal group has an 
arched antecliamber, 
and in this pyramid, 
Lepsius says, Fer- 
liiii found the cele- 
brated treasure, 
which is now io the 
Berlin Museum. 

Lepsius says he 

had great difficulty in reading the Ethiopian hieroglyphs, but he made out, to his 
own satisfaction, the name of one of the cartouches, that of the Queen Kandake, 
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MBROE, PYRAMIDS NEAREST TBE MILE FROU S.K. 
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to whom the pyramid and the .jewellery most, pi-obiiblj' belonged. Lejislus believed 

that tlie beat buildiiigs at lliat place, and here, were of her epoeli. From these 

pyramids and temples, he 

tells us that lie was able 

to discover no less tliaii 

eighteen royal names, but 

had not time then to study 

their order or sequence of 

their reigns. Unfortunately 

he never had the time, and 

so westillremaininignorance 

of this most important step 

towards knowledge of their 

history and date. 

Every one of these 
pyramids must have con- 
tained a royal personage. 
Lepsius made plans of every 
pyramid and temple, and 
copied the inscnptions of 
many, although he could 

„„!„ ~ ..,„„ «* .!..,:» ™«„ - ETHIOPIAN KISO, FROM OSB OF THK FTRAHID TEMPLES.— (BKH UN.) 

only guess at their meaning, * ' 

hoping one day to be able, by means of further reaeaith, to discover the import 
of many signs which the later Ethiopians had added to the Egyptian alphabet. The 
Coptic alphabet hns 36 letters, and Lepsius 
tliought these extra hieroglyphic signs mi^rht be 
explained by them, but no further light has been 
cast on them since his day, and when I applied 
i-ecently to Professors I'etrie, Sayce and othei-s, 
they all pleaded their ignorance of this script 

I illustrate the pyramid-groups fiom 
Caillaud, showing their state in 1820, others 
from Hoskins iu 1833, and also illustrations 
from Lepsius. After this visit of Hoskins the 
Italian traveller Ferlini came on the scene, 
and in his zeal for ancient treasures, it is to 
be feared, did much injury to several of these 
ancient monuments. The ruined condition of 
these monuments in Caillaud's time shows 
THE OAHTOLCHE OF tjuEBs cANDACE. !■'•-■ jj^j^j jjjg sjMjiler's liBiid liad beBu at work 
ages ^o. But the news of Ferlini's find of jewellery spread all over the country, and 
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MBROe, TBE 800THBRH OROUP OF FTBAJtIDS. Iquiui. 

when Lepsius came, armed with a firman, protected by a government convoy, and with 
all the prestige of a royal mission of discovery, he found evei-yone convinced that he 
came in search of gold and jewels. It is to be feared that the damage may have been 
done to these monuments by treasure seekers since the days of Lepsius, and therefore it 
is to be hoped that they may soon bo placed under protection. 

In the letters of Lepsius, he states that he had no doubt whatever that the Queen 
who owned the jewellery which we engrave, was the Kandake whose representation he 

saw in the pyramid, with her nails 
more than an inch long. He also 
states that he had engaged the cawass 
who had been with Ferlini when he 
found the jewellery, and he was shown 
the "hole in the wall " where it came 
from. Lepsius does not seem to have 
searched for such treasures, at least 
not in the wayFerlini appenrs to have 
done, I found a copy of Ferlini's 
pamphlet in the British Museum, of 
which I had a translntion made and 
MBROB, rtBAMiD WITH DEcoBATKD TKUFLB. Eo,ii.i,. presented to tlic authoritits at 
Khartoum. Here is an extract from Ferlini's own account; he had pulled about several 
temples and pyramids before he was successful in his searches for treasure : — 

" Dejected at our barren lesearches in the smaller pyramids I determined, as a. last resort, 
to try for a better result in one of the larger ones standing at the top of the hill, and decided 
to work upon the only one that remained intact. ... It was formed of sixty-four steps, , . . 
the whole height was twenty-six metres, and about forty-two metres on every side. I saw 
that the summit could easily be demoliahetl as it was already l>egirining to fall. . . . there was 
soon room for other workmen. . . . \\'e could see through the hole that was opened into the 
hollow apace holding certain objects. It was composed of roughly- wrought stones. After the 
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larger stones which covered the upper storey were removed, we discovered a loTig sqiiiire space 
formed l>y the stones of the steps of the four side walls, Hlxtiit fii'e feet high, and six or seven 
long. The first thing that met our eyes was a Imge i>ody covered with white cotton cloth or 
byssus, which crumMed to pieces at the first touch, and underneath this a hier or litter of wood, 
quadrilateral, supported on four smooth cylindrical legs, its balustrade formed of a number of 
pieces of wood placed alternately, a large and a small, and representing symbolical figures — 
lotus flower, uraeus, etc., etc. Under this bier was found the vases which contained the 
precious objects wrapped in woven-cloth. There were four vases and a semicircular cup — 
these were all made of a kind of bronze. ... In the centre of the pyramid was a niche formed 
by three stones. When these were removed I saw some objects wrapped in cloth. These 
proved to he two bronze vases, perfect, of elegant shape and workmanship. . . ." 

Some years afterwards, Ferlini offered the treasure to the British Museum. It was 
dfcliited as bfi»g spiiri&iis. Lepsius happened to be in London at the time, and carried 
off Ferlini and 
the jewellery to 
Berlin, where it 
was at once pur- 
chased by the 
King of Prussia, 
and ia now the 
chief treasure of 
the Berlin 
Museum, more 
than 500 objects 
filling sevei-al 
caoes, and other 
objects are pre- 
served in Turin. 
They exhibit a 
most I'e mark able 
variety, and 
seem to show a 
gradual transi- 
tion from JEWKLLERY FROM HBR0£ NOW IN HSRLIM MUaBOH. 

Egyptian art to classic styles, and thus give a very correct idea of the date of the 
tomb which Lepsius thought may be just before the Christian era. Hut some of tJie 
objects may have been mucli more ancient. The objects appear to be of many 
different dates. Whether they were hidden in the time of trouble (perhaps when the 
Roman army entered the country) or bun'ed at Queen Kandake's decease, we cannot tell, 
though proper scientific examination might even yet discover. Strange to say, neither 
L(!pBinsor other travellers have ever told us if the bodies entombed here were mummified 
or not. Nor have there been any searches, as far as I know, for shafts or tomb 
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RUINS AT BAN NAOA (sKE PAGE 161). Cmilland. 

chambers underneath these pyramids, sucb'ae have always been found in pyramids 
in Northern I^ypt. Ferlini's account, if to be relied on, would lead ua to suppose 
that the tomb chamber was above ground and that the corpse fell to dust on being 
exposed to the air, but his account is not clear, and he, at best, was evidently a sordid 
treasure seeker, and by no means a scientific discoverer like Lepsiiis. 

Whatever their period, those who built these pyramids had an evident connection 
with the builders of those of Napata and its neighbourhood. The angle of the slope, 
the small eastern chapels and temples are almost the same. On the other band, we 
find no large temples here such as we shall see at Nt^. But the great Pyramid here 
has, upon the pylons of the little temple, sculptui'es of a " stout queen," who may be 
the same person who is represented on one of the latter temples at Xi^a as they are 
exactly the same style. These resemblances would seem to prove that all three regions, 
60 widely apart, Xapata, Bakrawiya, and Naga are all, part and parcel, the work of 
the same race of men, if not actually of contemporary date. But if it was all one 
homogeneous kingdom, where are we to find the remains of its metropolis ? 

There is no evitlence of any great city having existed here. Hoskius speaks of 
a space between the river and the pyramids strewed with burnt brick and frj^ments of 
walls ; these would only indicate a small town, but we would expect greater evidence of 
the capital of a kingdom. Where the metropolis of Meroe was, is still a mystery. 
This great pyramid-field was ouly a royal necropolis. When the arehiiiological survey 
of the Sudan reveals the mysteries of this region the site may be discovered: at present 
it seems to have been only a vast cemetery, such as Sakkaia or Gizeh in Kgypt. 

Lepsius tells of his discovery of three extensive cemeteries north of the Meroi.- 
pyramids. The tombs at a ilistance seemed to be pyramids, but were only round lieaps 
of desert stones. One had 56 grave mounds, another 21, and another 40. There was a 
lai-ge one often in the centre, and some had a circumvallation of four-cornered shape. 
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He had not time to excavate so as to ascertain the period of their erection. There 
were upwards of 20O tombs in all. 

Seeing what wonderful MSS. have been found in the Fayum by Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt, working for the Egj-pt Exploration Fund, it seems worth while to draw 
scientific attention to the many unexplored tombs in this region, and also the i-oek 
tombs contiguous to the cities of Naga and its neighbourhood. 

Lord Cromer alluded to the translations of these Greek MSS. in his First Report 
of 190'!, as being most useful to him iit making comparisons of the government of 
I^ypt in ancient and modern times. Here in " Our Sudan " there are tombs and 
pyramids of the Greek and Latin periods, as found in the Fayum ; search should be 
made in this region for similar proofs of history. When the king-priests of Amon 
migrated to the south, they doubtless carried with them many ancient papyri, wliich 
may now be found in their tombs or pyramids here. No documents were found or 
expected by Lepsiua, as this was before the Fayum discoveries, and nobody thought 
that such things existed among the neglected cemeteries and rubbish heaps of vanished 
citiea 

Ban Naga, 
About 50 miles south of these pyramids (29 miles south of Shendi) we come to 
Wadi Ban Naga, which seems to have been, as its name implies, an offshoot 

of the city of Naga, but much nearer 
the Nile. The mins of Naga are about 
35 miles from the river, away in what 
is now almost all desert, but was 
once fertile land, at least for a con- 
siderable part of the year. Here there 
are many remarkable temples and 
other buildings, but no pyramids. 
Eemains of other cities are found at 
Mcssaurat and Wadi el Sufra in the 
desert north of Naga, but there are no 
pyramids at either place, as far as 
is known. So the pyramids of Bak- 
rawiya may have been the burial 
place of the royal families of these 
ancient cities, as Sakkara was for 
Memphis. These three groups of 
rums are near enough to have been 
visited by Lepsius, on one occasion, all 
in two days. 

The ruins at Ban Naga are now 
most easily approached, by railway 

ALTAR FROM BAB NAGA — BERLIN. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF THE "ISLE OF MEBOE." 



MESOg (bAKRAWITa). 



(From Leptiut, 
" Denhiuder.") 

Observe the length 
of the Qneen's nails. 
This was to show that 

she had never done an; 
work. The same custom 
still obtains in many 
parts of Africa. 



?'i]tr''iSp"Tfr^"Tiy'Ty*T^^ ~ro ~T!fr~7Rr'''ri!P 




{From Leptiui, 
" Zknlrmaler.") - 

It is notable that 
the decorations ou the 

doubtedly the cross, 
but whetlier a more 
ancient symbol or the 
Christian emblem it is 
impossible to say. 
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NAOA— THE WESTBBH TEMPLE FBOM 8.E. fa.Hourf. 

travellers, fi-oni Sbeiidi. Lepsius visited Ban Naga before reacliiiig the morH important 
ruins of Naga. At Ban Naga all the niins visihle were two little temples, one 
having pillai-s with Typhon and Horus heads, rather rudely sculptured (page 156), 
the other had round columns covered with writing much worn away, Lepsius 
excavated here, and found three altars on which were royal cartouches similar to tliose 

royal names which 
lie afterwards found 
at Naga. " They 
were in very hard 
sandstone, and with 
saws, hammers and 
axe he cut the 
largest one into 
many pieces to make 
it portable, and took 
it and other relics to 
I Berlin." It weighed 

' 50 cwt.,ha3 been well 

joined, and is now a 
very notable object 
in the Museum. He 
tells us that " they 

BAOA-OEEAT TBMPUt PBOM THE WEST. C.'V'-"t. ^^^ fo,„jj( ;„ their 
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places, carefully let into a smooth pavement iorined of square slabs of stone with hard 
plaster poured over them. On the west side of this altar the King, on the east the 
<3ueen, are represented, with their names : on the other side two goddesses. There is 
also engraved on the north side the hieroglyphic of the Koith ; and on the south side 
that of the South. The other altars " (which should be found there still, possibly now 
buried under the sand) " bore similar representations." Ban N'aga has a fine group of 
palm trees near it, and must have been in its day the centre of a rich and fertile 
district. Further excavation and investigation may yet discover much in this locality. 

Naga. 

Naga lies 23 miles to the south-east of Ban Naga, and was evidently a much more 

impoi-tant place. There are three important ruins of temples of late Egyptian style. 

These are covered in many parts with inscriptions. Two most to the south were built 

by the same king. On both temples the king is repi-esented accompanied by his queen. 



There is behind them the figure of another royal personage who bears different names on 
the two temples. The cartouche here is a copy of that of the ancient king UsEKTESEN I. 
(Sen-wosret) of the Xllth Dynasty. The Ethiopian monarch had adopted the royal 
name of an Egyptian king some 2,500 years earlier, A similar thing was done in 
modem names at a smaller distance of time by European sovereigns. It was not done 
to deceive — but it did deceive Caillaud and others. Lepsiua, of course, knew better. 
These cartouches resemble in style those at Meroi; (Bakrawiya), but are of different 
names, and in two other cases imitations of ancient Egyptian royal names, which must 
not deceive future travellers. There is a third temple to the north, much ruined, 
which has the cartouche of another king on the door lintels, in quite a different style 
from all the others. 

But the chief object of interest here, is an exquisite little temple in the classic 
style, quite a gem. (See page 145.) It bears no inscription, but as it is 
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partially buried in the saud, Bcientilic excavation may discover its origin by careful 
aearcli for a foundation deposit under the door sill, or at the comers as is so often found 
in I^yptian temples. We are told that the Komans never settled so far south. Yet 
here we find undoubted evidence of Koman influence v^ith distinct E^^ptian 
charncteristics, facing lions of Egyptian style, along with pilasters and arched 
openings carved with what might be called £enaissance treatment ! The date of the 
latest buildings cannot be earlier than 200 a.d. while some structures here may 
possibly go back to 1,000 years B.C. These ruins are a puzzle as to period of their 
erection, that can only be solved by scientific search. The danger ia, that if not 
protected till the time comes for Intimate inquiry, they are in such a crumbling 
condition that ignorant digging, or search for treasure, may destroy them entirely. 
Several of these temples at Naga though erected for Egyptian, have been subsequently 
applied to Christian worship, as is shown by the symbol of the cross which they bear. 



One of them has been approached by an avenue of sheep, or lambs, of which several 
remain. This is another Egyptian feature in architecture. The Egyptians had the 
Sphinx ram-headed to typify their God Anion, the Christians imitated the style but 
transformed the sphinxes into figures of the sacred Lamb. Duemichen proved the 
Christian date of the stone Lamb from Soba. The wavo of Cbriatianity had carried the 
Cross to the remotest comers of the Sudan, and every shrine of the old faith had been 
converted to Christian worship. 

An ancient road led directly south from Naga, for eighty miles to Soba on the Blue 
Nile. There are said to be the ruins of several towns along this route. At Soba there 
are, or were, colossal Lambs exactly similar to those at Naga, end an important 
Christian Church to which a separate chapter is devoted. (See Chapter IX.) 

Between Naga and the Nile a great solitary mountain rises out of the wildernesB, 
Gebel Buerib acting as a landmark. This is a great contrast to the many mountains 
and I'alleys which surround Wadi el Sufra and Messaurat. 

163 M 2 
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Messaurat el Naga. 

Some four hours' journey north of this, the road leads through a ravine to the ruins 
of Messaurat. Lepsius explains that this word is Nubian for " walls adorned with 
pictures " and is applied to all the remains of cities hereabouts. The countiy is covered 
with grass and bushes and is good land. Hoskins passed the ancient bed of a canal for 
storing rain water, for it is higli to receive the Nile. Lepsius saw in various places, 
cisterns then empty, made to store up the water, for this region has its rainy season. 

Messaurat possesses immense remains of antiquity, one group of ruins alone 
measui-es nearly 3,000 feet around its square enclosure. Lepsius thinks it is not of very 
high antiquity, but evidently did not spend much time on its investigation. The 
temples here have tasteful columns of novel design, and must have been very beautiful. 



MAGA : CBNTRAL TBMPLB FROM THE EAST. CaUla-t. 

The " little " temple at Messaurat has pillars with sculptures of riders on lions and 
elephants, and although Lepsius, who was in search for Egyptian art, calls them 
'■ barbaric," the work shows much good taste and free original treatment. The huge 
artificial cistern here called Wot Mahemflt must have stored up an enormous quantity 
of water and the country requires to revert to the ancient means to restore its fertility. 
The bricks are frequently found to have been burnt in these regions, to stand the heavy 
tropical rains. Not one of these canals and cisterns is now put to any use, they seem to 
have been neglected for centuries. 

Wadi el Sufka. 
The mountain chain which Lepsius calls Jebel el Nt^a has to be followed for two 
hours in a northward direction, until we come to a ravine, opening into a more 
elevated valley, el Sileha, which widens out and is ovei^rowii with grass and bushes, 
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and brings us to Jebel Logar. This region is called el Sufra, or the Table, a very 

expressive appellation for the flat volcanic elevation of which it consists. Here lie 

another group of 

ruins, which were 

visitetl and depicted 

by Catllaud and 

Lepsius and by 

Hoskius, but he 

gave them another 

name in error. 

These show a very 

reflned quality of 

work and great 

originality of design. 

Lepsius dubbed 

them " late style, " 

" younger than 

Naga." So he did 

not bestow much 

.. , ... WADI EL 8CFRA. Ha-titl. 

time on describing 

them, though he engraved one of the columns, which is reproiluced on the next page. 
It struck me that this temple especially called for further research. If it be, as 

Lepsius seems to think, of classic date, that is, late Greek or Roman, some inscription 

would certainly he 
found by use of the 
spade. The columns 
witli the figures round 
the drums have a 
resemblance to the 
columns from Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, 
in the British Museum. 
If I am correct in 
this, then it may give 
a clue to the date, 
about 500 B.C. But 
how could tidings of 
WADI EL SUPRA flwi-in.. ^^^ Great Artemisian 

shrine reach this remote 

spot ? It is a mystery even greater than that of the " Soman " temple at Naga, 

yet the resemblance is unmistakable. 
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By the way, Lepsius tella us that he found a Eoman inscription at N^a, and 
also that he carried off a Greek tablet from Soba. Unfortunately he does not give ns 
translations of what wan engraved on them, as he published nothing but his volume of 
letters, intending to write an exhaustive work upon hia wonderful voyages in the 
East ; of course we cannot expect detailed information in mere letter- writing, and he 
never liad time to write the great book. Doubtless these Soman and Greek tablets are 
in the Museum at Berlin. Lepsius was a great scholar, and if he found inscriptions 
in Ijatin and Greek so far up the Nile then we need not be much astonislied if we find 
architecture so far away, influenced by Greek or Roman taste. 



There were bo many lions about, that Hoskins's men were afraid to go any farther 
into the desert, and he had to abandon his intended journey to Naga, which he 
therefore never saw. In the time of Lepsius's visit he heard 
of lions being about, but never saw any near his camp. 

Lepsius says that these ancient cities, which evidently 
were rich and populous, were remarkable as being all placed 
far from the reach of Nile water. Tlie valleys in many places 
round N^a and elsewhere, were cultivated land, and at the 
time of his visit, covered with dliurra stubble. The inhabi- 
tants of Shendi, Ban Naga, Metemnia and villages far away 
and on both sides of the Nile, came here to cultivate the land 
and harvest dlmrra. The tropical rain is sufficient to 
fertilize the soil of this extensive region, and was evidently 
stored in tanks which can still be seen. 



It is interesting to note, in reference to Lepsius's discovery 

of the name of "Kandake" on the pyramids and temples in 

tho Isle of Meroe, the connection between that lady and the 

story of the conversion to Christianity of the vizier of an 

Ethiopian queen of the same name (Candace in our Scriptures). 

This event took place after the Eomans had sent an army into 

Ethiopia to punish this southern potentate for refusing to pay 

COLUMN FROM wADi EL BUFRA. t].ii)u]^ and for raising an army to invade Eoman territory. 

Augustus treated her leniently and she was allowed to make peace. This permitted 

her vizier to make the pilgrimage to Palestine, where Philip baptized him (Acts viii). 

There was a tradition that in this way Christianity made its way into Ethiopia, the 

Queen of that country, with her people, having quickly embraced the Faith of the 

Cross, when its tidings reached her country. 
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INCIDENTS SUBSEQUENT TO THE CAMPAIGN OF 1898. 
THE FASHODA AFFAIR. THE DEATH OF THE KHALIFA. 



troops uabchinq out to hoist the flao a.t fashoda. 

The Fashoda Incident. 

Bv the battle at Omdurman the Anglo-I^yptian army liad in one day finally 
quelled the Dervish revolt. Though short it was a decisive struggle. No food for 
our weary troops could be found in Omdurman. A guard was rapidly placed over the 
ruined town, but the army had to be victualled from our camp. The intrepid Kitchener 
and bis stafif were actually without food and water until darkness had set in, and some, 
it is to be feared, had nothing until next day. 

All the hideous prisons were opene<l. Poor Nenfeld was found heavily ironed and 
was carried on board the f^iuiboat Sheil-k, where the manacles and heavy bar of iron 
which he had worn for eleven years were filed and struck off. The Dervishes quickly 
divested themselves of their "gibbas" and, hiding their arms, appeared as simple, 
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defenceless natives. A guard was sent across tlie river to take possession of the ruins 
of Khartoum. Next day the troops returned from pursuing tlie flying Dervishes, 
bringing in many prisoners. 

That [jast master of " Intelligence," Sir Keginald Wingate, found from the Khalifa's 
intimates that despatches had been received a few days before the battle, with tidings 
that a military force of Europeans had taken possession of Fashoda. The Khalifa had 
at once sent two of his steamers up the White Nile to ascertain the tnith of the report. 
One of these steamers returned to Omdurmun on the 7th September and fell into our 
hands, surrendering gladly when they found it held by the British troops. It was true, 
Fashoda was in the hands of a white force, the steamer had been heavily fired on, and 
escaped with difficulty. The bullets found in the steamer were French. 

Kitchener acted with 
his usual promptitude. 
He left full directions 
for the conduct of affairs 
in his absence, for stamp- 
ing out the remaining 
Dervishes, and, fitting 
out an expedition for 
Fashoda, which he led 
himself, started on the 
10th September, 1898. 
There were 5 gunboats. 
2 Sudanese battalions, 
100 Cameron High- 
lauilers, and an Egyptian 
battery. The Sirdar 
commanded in person, 

A DINKA TILLAOE, KN ROCTB TO FASHODA, 1898. , . - , , - 

havnig with hmi Sir 
K^inald Wingate, Lord Edward Cecil, Captain Watson, Major Jackson, Commander 
Keppel, R.N., Captain (now Colonel) I'eake (in charge of the guns) and others. 

On the way they came up witli a Dervish force of some 700, at Eenk, routed them 
and seized their steamei-a on the ISth. On the I9th they found tlie French expedition, 
under Commandant Marcband, entrenched at Fashoda. This handful of men (only 
9 Europeans and some 100 Senegalese soldiers') had been attacked by the Dervishes, 
with two steamers, on the 25th August. Marcband had repulsed them, but was 
preparing for a second attack, when the Sirdar's Egyptian gunboats happily api>eared 
on the scene and possibly saved them from annihilation. In any case their 
supplies liad run short, and they had many sick and badly needed medical aid. 
The British troops and guns wcri landed and took position commanding the 
French post and the old line of Egyptian works, about 300 yards from the muddy 
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(Sir BtginaU Wiagatt.) 
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edge of the Nile. A tall mast was brought, ready to hoist the British and Egyptian 
flags ; nothing had been forgotten. 

After a polite message had been conveyed to M. Marchand, asking him to visit the 
Sirdar, representing the Khedive of Egypt, whose territory had been infringed, 
M. Marchand and another French officer came on board the vessel and the Sirdar 
received them alone. 

Lord Kitchener is a man of deeds, not words ; he has never told us the details of 
the conversation, but the result was that he did not insist on the French flag being 
pulled down from the fort, leaving that to be decided by diplomacy later. But he 
hoisted the Egyptian flag on the old Egyptian fort. The Sudanese band struck up 
the Khedivial anthem, the Sinlar himself called for three clieera for the Khedive. 

The British fl^ had 
been all the time 
flying from the Dal 
in an adjoining 
creek. When the 
details came to be 
known, much sym- 
pathy was felt for 
Marchand and bis 
little band. They 
left France years 
before and knew 
nothing of the i-e- 
eent events in 
Europe and Egypt. 
Kitchener seems at 
once to have gained 

UK. UAKCHAHD AND OBRHAIN HOUNTINO TO DPPBR DECK OF THK ,, . f !_• 

, the respect or his 

SIRDARB STEAMER AT FASHODA. ^ 

visitor, and they 
parted good friends. The " whisky and soda " incident, related hereafter, no doubt 
happened, and newspapers were provided, giving recent history to the belated 
Fienehmen, 

An account of the "affaire Fashoda" has been recently (August, 1904) published 
by the Fvjaro newspaper. This revives an almost forgotten episode, which, had we not 
had a man like Kitchener on the spot, might have plunged ns into war with our nearest 
continental neighbours. Fortunately, Kitchener's quiet but strong personality bnished 
aside all hasty action. Marchand, a brave and intrepid explorer, had only done his 
duty. Wlien the British flag was hoisted, almost alongside that of the French, it gave 
time to their Government to weigh the matter well. Within three months they not 
only hauled down their flag and evacuated Fashoda, but a settlement of "spheres of 
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influence" was the outcome of the "fr/firicr," and we are now better friends than we 
have ever been witli our nearest neighbours, while the boundaries of tlie Anglo- Egj'pti'i" 
Sudan are long since definitely settled. 

Colonel Marchaiid states that he, when chief of tlie Congo Nile Mission, had had an 
interview with Lord Kitchener at Fashoda in 1898. Colonel Marchand recounts how 
Lord Kitchener first learnt of his presence at Fashoda through some Sudanese prisoners, 
who were captured by the Anglo-Egyptian force just after they had been beaten by 
the French Mission. 

On the arrival of the Egyptian flotilla at the French post, a British officer — 
Colonel Lord Edward Cecil — had gone 
to Colonel Marchand to inform him of 
Lord Kitchener's desire to liave an 
interview with him, and had requested 
him, in view of the British com- 
mander's superior rank, to pay his 
visit to Lord Kitchener first. Colonel 
Marchand had accordingly proceeded 
on board the steamer in which Lord 
Kitchener was. He was alone on the 
bridge of the steamer. 

Colonel Marchand continues — " I 
saluted htm. He returned my salute, 
and coming towards me with out- 
stretched hand, asked me to be seated, 
and complimented me on my expedi- 
tion. Lord Kitchener meanwhile 
asking me about our march and 1 
questioning him about his victory at 
Onidurman. A few minutes later I 
returned to the fort, where Kitchener 
■ THE came to return my visit, and gave me 
news of France." In the course of this 
conversation the Sirdar informed Colonel Marchand of the change of Ministry in 
France. In his version of the interview Marchand winds up with—" Very well," said 
Kitchener, in tlie best of temper. " Then let us have a whisky and soda." \o doubt 
the last sentence is a true bit of history that actually occurred. They then separated, 
Kitchener promising to send him some newspa(>er8. 

Marchand's detailed account of the conversation occupies halt a column of 
the Figaro. It is rather theatrical in style, and may really not have been written 
by Marchand at all. In any case it is only a one-sided relation of a short interview, 
and aa Lord Kitchener has never given us his recollections of the event, may be 
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passed over now. Lord 
Kitchener was evidently 
very polite to the French 
gentlemen, and offered 
them what help he could. 



BASD PLAIING TO SHiLLUKB NI 

and his companions, and proceeding by the Sobat t 
they arrived in France in the following 
May. 

The Anglo- Egyptian troops proceeded 
up the Nile, and hoisted their flags at the 
Sobat, where a battalion of Sudanese soldiers 
was left as garrison, under Captain Gamble. 
During the Dervish rule the Nile passage 
had been neglected, and the Bahr el Jebel 
was found to be completely barred with 
sudd. Major Peake was sent with a gunboat 
up the Bahr el Ghazal, and hoisted our flags 
at Meshra el £ek. Major Stanton explored 
the Bahr el Zeraf for 175 miles, hoisting the 
flags at all stations while the Sobat and its 
tributaries were explored, surveyed, and 
mapped for nearly 300 miles. Thus the 
prompt action of Kitchener in the Fashoda 
case led to tlie peaceful recovery for Egypt 
of all the southern Sudan. The photo- 
graphs in this chapter were given me by 
Sir Reginald Wingate. Marchand's portrait 
I got from a friend in Paris. 

174 



Having hoisted the 
British and I^'ptian 
flags, south of the French 
fort flag at Fashoda, a 
battidion of Sudanese 
soldiers, with four guns 
and a gunboat, wei'e 
left at this point under 
command of Major Jack- 
son. Fashoda was evacu- 
ated on the 11th Decem- 
ber, 1898, by Marchand 
Abyssinia and the Bed Sea, 



OOMMASDANT M4RCHASD. 
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EXPEDITION TO FIND THE KHALIFA. 



The Khalifa's Last Stand. 

But the Khalifa was knowu to be still uncaughl ; he was skulking away in the 
deserted, almost unknown, region, near Sherkeila, in the country ot his tribe, the 
Baggara. Wingate'a Intelligence scouts reported the Dervishes to have hut 3,000 men 
and, being short of food, to be moving towards Jebel Gedir, about 100 miles west 
of the White Nile, and 200 miles 
north of Fashoda : here he must 
have collected recruits. In January, 
1899, a force was oi^anised and 
despatched to Kaka on the White 
Nile, some 400 miles from Khartoum, 
whence it marched to Fimgor, 50 miles 
inland. But no Khalifa could be 
found — pursuit in auch a land with- 
out supplies would be di3asttt>us, and 
so the expedition was brought back 
to Omdurman, as it could discover no 
enemy to strike. 

Suddenly, in November, 1899, 
news arrived that the Khalifa had 
formed an army, and was marching 
northwaid to conquer Omdurman, or 
die in the attempt. He had sent 
onwards the Emir Ahmet Fedil, to 
the Nile, and on the 12th November, 
had fired volleys at the Sultan, our 
best gunboat. Early the next morning 
two Sudanese battalions were sent up ^^ ^,j^ ^^^^ 
the White Nile to Abba Island, where 
they landed, occupying without resistance the Camp of Ahmet Fedil, who fled inland. 
But the Khalifa was still at large, and his exact locality had been ascertained by 
Wingate, our keen intelligence officer. On receipt of this opportune information. Lord 
Kitchener wisely deputed to Wingate himself the command of the little band who 
were to " wipe out " this skulking scoundrel. So Sir Reginald Wingate started from 
Omdurman, on the 13th November, 1899, for Fashi Shoya on the left bank of the 
White Nile opposite Abba Island. 

They reached Nefissa, where Ahmet Fedil had been encamped the day before, but 
bad withdrawn to a pool called Abu Adil. Wingnte immediately sent on the cavalry, 
175 
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camel corps. Maxima and 
irregulars, with orders to 
engage the eaemy, and 
hold firm to his position 
till the infantry arrived. 
At 10 a.m. tlie Maxims 
o|.iened fire from a hill 
about 800 yards from 
the enemy's camp. With 
their usual pluck, the 
Dervishes left their 
camp, made straiglit for 
tlie hill, which was bare 
of ti*ee8 for some 100 
yards from tlie base, and 
desperately tried to 
THB BuiR TUNIS, FoBMBRLT DBRvisH oovKKKOB OF Du^o„LA. carry it. The Sudanese 

{Om oI tba tew Emln wlio CKiped de>Ih_ti« tiid undpr ttaa K hiUls'i bodf M Omdcbn-Llut, ■' 

i«h November, 1899.) itifttuWy amvcd at this 

moment, but their help was not required, for the Dprvish rush had been by that time 
stopped for good, by the fire of the guns, the foremost of their number being shot down 
within ninety-four paces. Ahmet Fedil himself turned and with several Emirs fled 
southwanls to join the main body of Dervishes which, in streugtb about 4,000, was 
moving northward to Gedid, 24 milej off. This was where the water was, and it 
was imperative for 
U3 to reach the 
wells before the 
enemy. 

Accordingly at 
11.45 p.m. on the 
'22nd, Wingate's 

force started off, 
marched through the 
whole night and 
reached their destin- 
ation the next day, 
watered their thirsty 
animals imd re- 
freshed themselves, 
resuming their march 
at midnight of the 
23rd, and by four in camp sear okdid— bxpewtium against tub khalifa, 1890. 
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o'clock the next morning reached a grassy plateau overlooking the Khalifa's camp at 
Omdebreikat. This time, at least, the Xhahfa meant to make a stand. Instead of 
keeping under the shelter of a hill, as at Omdurman, he placed himself in the forefront 
of the battle, and his principal Emirs — some 15 or 20 in number, with the single 
exception of the skulking Osnian Digaa,' — dismounted from their horses, grouped 
themselves round their chief, and led the fighting men to the attack. It was, however, 
the usual tragic story. At the proper moment Maxims and 12-pounders opened fire 
upon the devoted fanatics. Rifles joined in the affray at 400 yards, and in the 
desperate charge, the Khalifa and most of his Emira perished. Abdullahi. Ali Wad 
Helu, Ahmet Fedil and many other important Emirs, on seeing the day lost, spread 
their sheepskins under them and calmly awaited death. The Dervish loss was 600, and 
some 3,000 captives and 6,000 women and children were taken. The Khalifa's son 

was taken prisoner. 
The E^ptian loss 
was 4 killed and 29 
wounded. This vic- 
tory finally stampett 
out Dervish nde in 
the Sudan. 

The victory of 

Sir Koginald Wingate 

brought him much 

deserved renown. On 

the very day of the 

Khalifa's death, his 

only little daughter 

was born, in Scotland. 

AFTBB THB ACTION AT ABD ADiL, 22nd NOVEMBER, 1899. wATBBiNo HOBSB& Queen Victoria at 

once telegraphed her congratulations on the victory to Sir Reginald, expressing her 

intention of becoming the infant's godmother and her wish that it should be called 

Victoria. May Miss Victoria Wingate long be spared to gladden her parents' hearts. 

She is a sweet little lady, resembling her genial father in a wonderful degree. 

I am enabled, through the kindness of Sir R^inald Wingate, to illustrate the 
remarkable scenes of the 24th November, 1899 (and also those of the Fashoda affair), 
from his own photographs. 

I Osroan Digna escaped bow, hut afier doing liis beat to sow aedition io the north-east, lie gut no 
Bupport and bia hiding-place was betrayed by hia own people. He waa captured in the Wariba 
Hills, 90 milea from Suakin, on 18th Januarj-, 1900, aud ia now a prisoner, with other Dcrvishea, at 
Damietto. 
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With the death of the Khahfa and his gang there was no more resistance, and 
the British I'ule became everywhere popular and welcomed by those who had hacked 
the Mahdi, as success is welcomed generally in the Orient. The little army got back to 
■Omdurman on the 29th Xovember. They had only left on the 18th — having marched 
■61 miles in 61 consecutive hours, fought two successful engagements, destroyed the 
Khalifa and his chief Emirs, and the last remnant of Dervish tyranny, and brought back 
some 10,000 prisoners. 

On the 22nd December, 1899, Lord Kitchener being called away to the South 
African War, Sir Reginald Wingate was appointed Sirdar and Governor-General 
of Egypt and the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan, 

Since Sir Reginald Wingate became Governor-General he has hod an arduous task, 

the exploration and 
development, as well 
as the government 
of a vast, hitherto 
unknown territory, 
almost as extensive 
as Europe. Every 
season he carries 
out Official Inspec- 
tions of Hie various 
provinces, all of 
which are as widely 
differing as they are 
remote from each 
other. In these in- 
spections he is often 
accompanied by his 

THE G1HBA WHICH WAS WORN UY THE KHALIFA WHEN KTLLEIJ. i j /. . in- ta i i .* 

old friend Sir Eudolf 
von Slatin, who has made the Sudan his home, and whose official position is that of 
Inspector-General. These Inspections will shortly have embraced every province of 
the Sudan. The Governor- General besides has already given the series of 
photographs wliich embellish this book. These comprise the White Nile and the 
Bhie Nile, with their tributaries; the Atbara and Suakin ; with visits to Kassala, 
Gedaret, Sennar. and to Kordofan. These photographs, and many otliers supplied 
me hy Sir W. Garstin, and other Chiefs of Departments and many of their ofHcere 
and other friends, will afford pictures of tlie scenery and native life of these remote 
regions which will be more interesting than any lengthy description of mine. The 
valleys of the Nile's tributaries will tims he illusti-ated by those who liave explored 
them. With the story of the Upper Nile, I propose to give the illustrations of 
the recent remarkable expedition of Mr. C. E. Dupuls to Abyssinia and the Blue 
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Nile and Atbara. This intrepid explorer has also given me all his beautiful 
photogmphs for publication. 

It was uecessarj-, in onier to tell the story of Khartoum, to add to it that of the 
Faslioda affair and the denth of the Khalifa. A pause will now be made to visit the 
great Nile beyond Khartoum, to its remotest origin at the Equatorial Lakes. Having 
followed the White Nile to its source, we shall proceed to explore the eastern provinces 
— the Blue Nile and its tributaries. That accomplished we shall visit Abyssinia witli 
Mr. Dupuis. Subsequently the westeiu provinces, Kordofan, Darfur, and the Bahr el 
Ghazal will conclude our volume. 



ONE OF THB SUDAN DBVELOPMENT COMFAKT's BTEAMRRB. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE NILE BEYOND KHARTOUM.— PART FIRST. 



" Fbacb hath hbr 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL MALCOLM PEAKE, R.A. 
THE CONQUEROR OF THE SUDD. 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THK NILE BEVOND KHARTOUM. 

THE SUDD AND ITS CONQUEST. LORD CROMEK'S VISIT TO GONDOKORO, DESCRIBED BY 

THK COUNTESS VALDA GLEICHES. THK INSPECTIONS OF THE GOVKRNOB- 

GENEKAL. THE SOBAT. LAKE NO. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Gknekal Description of the Nile beyond Khartoum. 

The great Nile receives its last tributary at the juDCtioQ of the Atbara ; its next 
at Khartoum, where the Blue Nile pours in the Abysainian aupplies. Beyond Khartoum 
and as far as Lake No, the main channel is known as the White Nile ; above Lake No 
the natives call the main Nile stream the Balit el Jebel. The White Nile and its 
tributaries supply much of the fertilizing watei-s which form the life-blood of Egypt. 
The great river Nile traverses the land for 2,069 rniles from south to north, receiving on 
its course the Eahr el Ghazal and the Sobat before passing Khartoum. 

The summer flood of the Nile is mainly caused by the tropical rttins. It is 
generally believed that the fertilizing mud with which the High Nile flood is chained, 
comes from Abyssinia, where the Sobat as well as tlie Atbara and Blue Nile take 
their rise. The Eahr el Ghazal brings watera from the west, the Bahr el Jebel from 
the Great Equatorial Lakes. The flood which we call High Nile at its height moves 
about 100 miles per day. Notwithstanding the amount of water used for irrigation and 
the loss by evaporation on its long journey about half of the volume of its summer 
flood is still lost in the Mediterranean. The Assuan Dam, when fully developed, 
will yet leave a lai^ margin of wasted water for use in the Sudan, which can be 
inigated by means of flood and catchment basins, but the time is distant when the 
surplus — now lost — will be entirely devoted to this purpose. 

We are apt to forget how recently the world knew the truth about the mysterious 
sources of the Nile. The old geographers, Strabo, Ptolemy and medifeval Arabian 
writers spoke of its origin being in great lakes, but all their learning had been forgotten. 
It was only in 1862 that Speke and Grant discovered that the Great Lake, now known 
as the Victoria Nyanzn, was the main source of the White Nile. Sir Samuel Baker 
in 1863 discovered the Albert Nyanza, but the actual course of the Nile was not 
mapped till Gordon's time, 1874. 

During the ensuing years this portion of the river was often blocked with audd, and 
at the time of Kitchener's conquest of the Dervishes, it had thus been completely 
closed. An expedition, under Major (now Colonel) Peake, succeeded in clearing it in 
1899-1900. This intrepid officer did his work well ; there is no likelihood of the clear 
channel now existing being closed permanently again. The first sudd cutting was done 
under extraordinary difficulties. I met Major Peake at Khartoum shortly after hia 
great work and was mucli impressed by the tale of his arduous labours, of which I have 
heard most laudatory accounts since from his chief. Sir William Garstiu, 
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As we have already voyaged by the Nile aa far aa Fashoda, whea describing tho 
Marcliaud iiieident (in Chapter XL), and also when the Expedition under Sir Reginald 
Wingate extinguished the Khalifa and hiB Emirs, we shall now confine our attention to 
the remainder of tlie great river's course, as far as its origin in the Equatorial Lakes, 
returning afterwards to describe the Blue Nile and its ramifications, and tiually the 
Bahr el Ghazal and other tributaries. 

The obstacles to navigation on the White Nile at any time of the year on this 
enormous journey, are unimportant, the only great trouble is in the region of the Sudd.' 
All the modern traffic on the Upper Nile is carried on by steamers, and for these 

there always will be scarcity of fuel 
along the White Nile and beyond. 
As yet, no coal has been found in 
the Sudan. Coal costs £6 a ton at 
Khartoum, but when the railway 
from Suakin is at work, it will drop 
to one-half. Trees fit for fuel are 
scarce, and the natives have an 
ugly habit of burning down the 
incipient forests to promote pastur- 
age, and it is nearly impossible 
to stop Ihia custom. Therefore, 
supplies of wood for the steamers 
have to be brought from afar and 
stored up at wood stations on the 
banks. 

The Bahr el Jebel, when it 
flows into Lake No, varies in width 
from 100 yards to a milo. But from 
the masthead of a steamer it is seen 
to be a sea of grass and reeds on 
either side of this channel, and the 
real Itanks are 4, 8, or even 12 miles 
cuTTiNQ A TBtscH IN THE SUDD. Sir w.e«r.u~. jigf^^j ^^^ ^^^ gj^^ Underallthis 

grass is water, slowly making its way down to fill up the waste of the 
absorption by sand and sun. The grassy islands are so dense, that it is quite possible to 
walk on the surface, and many native tribes actually live on the floating masses of 
vegetation; fish and the stalks of a certain wat«r lily, forming their only food. The 
surface of the water is covered with a dense tangled mass of papynis, ambach, and 
other water plants which, in places, giow to a height of from 15 feet to 30 feet. 

> " Sad<] " meaDS an impediment, a stoppage. In fad a, dam is called "sudd." It m pronouaued 
aa our word "mud." 
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At the rise and fall of tlie Nile, quantities of the gmss get torn away aud float tlown 
8l<ream ; these jam in the channels and form " sudd " blocks. The open channel is thus 
very tortuous and the current slow, and at Lnke No, where the Bahr el Ghozal conies in 
from the west (should its waters be low at the time, not enough to clear the channel) 
a block frequently occurs at a point where it turns suddenly to the east 

Tlie huge marshes where the sudd is troublesome have an extent of some 35,000 
square miles. They form a triangle, whose northern base extends 200 miles west from 
the Bahr el Zeraf, and the apex lies about Bor, 250 miles S.S.E, of Lake No. Through 

all this the passage of water is 
sluggish, and the loss by evaporation 
must be enoimous. Sir William 
Garstin estimates that 65 per cent. 
is lost in this way. The water is 
very shallow, nowhere more than 
2 to 6 feet deep, except in the river 
channels. To the eye the effect is 
extraoi'dinary. A vast extent of 
brilliant green papyrus, feathery 
weeds, and sword grass, 5 to 15 
feet above the water, broken by 
occasional patches of light ambach 
trees arid cane, with channels of 
water, pools, and lagoons dotting 
the swamp, and here and there a 
sparse tree on the horizon. Many 
doating islands of growing vegetable 
matter are met with. 

Patches of mud or solid ground 
are somethnes seen. In some places 
there is much bird and animal 
life, the ubiquitous crocodile, and 

BURNING THE BUDD BKrOBR CfTTlKO IT. Sir W. GmHiti. . ., .1 1- 1 t _ 

in the south every kind of game. 
There also elephants, giraffe, buffalo, and many sorts of antelope abound, hippopotamus 
being especially numerous. Tliese huge beasts flounder on the floating islands, and many 
sink to die, their bodies polluting the mass. Insects abound, many of them venomous. 
Coarse fish fill the waters. For the first 150 miles south of Lake Ko there are no 
human inhabitants. Thereafter Dinkas and their villages are seen up to Bor, 384 miles, 
After that the Bari country, and more population on the east bank than on the west. 
To Major Pcake, as has been said above, is due the success of first cutting a clear 
channel in 1899-1900, when owing to the Dervish occupation, there had been, for years, 
no traffic for steamers, and the waterway had become closed solidly. 
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Kve gunboata, with five British aud some i^yptian ofticei-8, 100 Sudanese, and 
800 Dervish prisoners, attacked the sudd on 16th December, 1899. By 27th March, 
1900, by means of hard and continuous labour, 14 blocks out of 29 hnd been cleared, 
opening up 82 miles of river channel. Peake Bey (his Egyptian title), avoiding the 
remaining blocks by using side channels, arrived at Shamb^, 25th April, 1890, 
proceeding thence in clear water to Eejaf, 5th May, 1830. Four of the remaining 
five blocks were cleared by Lieut. Drury, RN., in January, 1901, and only one 
22 miles long still remains. This block it was found impossible to remove, but a 
" false channel " exists by which it can be avoided. 

It is probable no more clearing may be necessary for a long time. There is now 
a monthly mail steamer, and other craft which keep the fairway open merely by their 
passage. Lieut. Drury took up the difficult task when Peake's health broke down 
under tlie strain, and completed the work nobly. He too lost his health from the rigours 
of the climate. It is pleasant to think that he also has i-eeovered his health and now 
fills an important oflfice at Suakin. 

Tlie method employed by Peake Bey to clear the sudd was to cut and burn the 
whole of the vegetation growinfj on the surface. This was done by a party of men with 
swords, hoes, aud axes. Immediately after, the line for the first channel, alKiut 
12 yards wide, was marked out ; this was trenched by the soldiers and Dervish 
prisoners (armed with hoes, picks, axes, and savs) into pieces 4 yards square. 

After cutting down about a foot from the surface, the water iufiltrated ; the men 
continued cutting until, owing to the depth of the water, they were unable to get 
deeper. Holdfasts of tel^raph poles were then driven as far as they would go round the 
edge of each piece. After this a 1^-inch flexible steel-wire hawser was sunk as deep as 
it would go, by means of the prolonged poles, all round the piece to be removed, the ends 
of it were made fast to the halliards in the bow of the gunboat, one on the starboard side 
and one on the port, leaving sufficient slack wire to allow the steamer to go astern some 
20 or 30 yards before she got the strain ; " full speed astern " was then ordered. Full 
speed was kept up continually if the piece showed any sign of moving, and until it 
came away gradually. 

As soon as the piece was quite clear, one end of the hawser was cast off, and the 
piece was allowed to float down the stream; the holdfasts were pulled out by means 
of a wire rope, one end of which was made fast to the bow of the steamer, and the 
other by a hitch to the end of the holdfast 

If the piece showed no signs of coming away, the engines were reversed, and 
the steamer was brought close up to the sudd, and then went astern again. This was 
repeated again and again until the piece became detached. Some took as much as 
two hours to get away. Sometimes with very thin sudd, after it had been trenched, 
the steamer would be run up with it* bow ou the sudd, and ou going astern, would 
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carry the piece with her ; also with light audd a grapnel anchor fixed to the steamer 
when going astern is sufficient to tear away the piece. Sir William Garstin supplied 
me with the photographs of these arduous operations which graphically serve to 
explain the process employed. 

Often the sudd was found with roots growing to the bottom. In this case, a 
grapnel or ordinary anchor was sunk to the bottom of the river and drt^ed along by 
the steamer. As soon as the leading steamer had opened up the channel a suEKcient 
length to enable her not to interfere with a steamer working behind her, another steamer 
was put to work, the same way as the first, to widen the channel. 

All this hard work under a burning sun through water often rotten, and emitting 
an abominable stench from dead hippopotami or other animals, surrounded by poisonous 
insects, speaks well for the men who have. saved the Sudan. It proves how our 
soldiers wage war in times of peace, running risks equal to those of warfare. This 
was literally turning their swords into ploughshares. 

The officers were soldiers sent to fight the Hervishes, the gunboats were fitted out 
for the same campaign, the work being done by Dervish prisoners. All the last were 
men taken red-handed in rebellion, who now were compelled, for the good of their 
own land, to do perhaps the first useful labour they had ever done in their lives. 

Once through the sudd region, the course is mainly clear to Gondokoro on the 
frontier. Between Kejaf and Bedden there are rocks that might be blasted away. 
Boats can go to Kiro, then there are more rapids, and the last 15 miles before 
reaching Nimule are quite impassable to any steamers or boats. From hence the 
Nile is free of any obstacles up to Lake Albert. Between Dufile and Lake Albert 
the Nile is very sluggish, and papyrus islands again abound. The breadth of the 
channel varies. 



A monthly Government steamer, 13 days, runs from Khartoum to Gondokoro (the 
Nile post of Uganda), leaving Khartoum on the I5th, and returning from Gondokoro for 
the north, about the 29th of each month, arrives at Khartoum about the 10th. This 
steamer calls at all intermediate stations south of Goz abu Guma. Thei'e are also 
private companies engaged in commerce, which is developing. It has always been Lord 
Cromer's policy to open up trade by public enterprise. A country so recently won from 
barbarism has to he in leading strings, till its people are educated to industrial pursuits. 
The change in the few years since we took it over is remarkable. But for the opening 
of river traffic it is necessary to enlist outside aid, therefore we wish the Sudan 
Development Company all success. One of their steamers is engraved on page 182. 
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LORD CROMER'S VISIT TO GONDOKORO. 

Lord and Lady Cromer, the Sirdar and Lady Wingate, and a small party made the 
entire journey from Khartoum to Gondokoro in January, 1903. A delightful account 
of the voyage was written by the Countess Valda Gleichen, which appeared subsequently 
in the Pall Mall Magazine. 

The trip was in many ways a record one, and shows how people in good health 
can vary the dullness of our northern climate, with perfect enjoyment and ever- 
changing variety of scene. Countess Valda Gleichen has shown us what a lady can 
do in such circumstances. It is granted to few to have such an escort as hers, but 
as the direct communication from London to Gondokoro is open to anyone who has 
the will and the means, she may have many imitators on the same track. 

Ten years ago, fully a thousand miles of the trip, from Haifa to Gondokoro and 
back, was the scene of rapine and misery as terrible as the world has ever known. That 
all this region is now peaceful, happy, contented and perfectly safe for travel is mainly 
due to the eFTorts of the leaders of this little peaceful pleasure excursion — Lord Cromer 
and his able assistants in the regeneration of Kgypt and our Sudan. 

I take the liberty of making copious extracts from this bright account of a very 
remarkable journey, as a means of explaining the Countess Valda Gleichen's own 
photographs which she has kindly entrusted to me to use as illustrations. A magazine 
is at best an ephemeral publication. The pithy little narrative will now, it is hoped, 
have a mote permanent existence. 

" . . . leaving London on Friday night, the 26th of last December, by the Indian 
mail, reaching Cairo the following Wednesday afternoon, we started np-country as fast aa a 
perfectly managed system of train and steamer could take us, straight to Khartoum. On the 
way we only stopped once for an hour, to see the colossal rock t«mple of Abu Simbel, and then 
that same afternoon (by way of a contrast) inspected the great engine works at Wady Balfa, 
with ei-devani dervishes contentedly earning their living in the workshops ! That sense of 
contrast between the old dominion and the new became sharper still as we proceeded in a 
comfortable bxiin de luxe, ' lighted with electricity and furnished with eleeping-cars,' through 
the very heart of the country which only five years ago was overrun by -the savage fanatics of 
the Khalifa. At Abu Hamed, where the ghosts of the fallen Sudanese troops are reported to 
stand every night as sentries over the graves of their two English beys — a row of neat little 
bathing-houses has been erected, where the dusty traveller can leave his wagon-lii and have a 
refreshing morning tub, hot or cold according to fancy, before continuing hia journey. 

" At Khartoum we actually came in for an agricultural show ! ' Certainly in the Sudan 

I A photograph of this, the first Sudanese agricultural show, by LieuteLnnt-Colonel PentoD, is 
given in Chapter VIII. 
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civilisation marches with no uncertain st«p. The show was the first of its kind to be held 
there, and very amusing it was. The 'sheiks and notables' of the surrounding country took 
the deepest interest in the proceedings, and the exhibits were of a very varied description, 
r&ngitig from dhurra and cotton to embossed leather books, camels, and native bedsteads, or 
angharebs. Another noteworthy fact was that every exhibitor won a prize, ' pour encourager 
les autres ! ' 

" That afternoon — the sixth after leaving Cairo — we embarked on the Sudan Government 
steamer Amkeli, that was to take us on our further journey of nearly two thousand miles 
beyond Khartoum. 

" Our party consisted of Lord and Lady Cromer, the Sirdar and Lady Wingate, my 
brother the Sudan Director of Intelligence and myself, the Sirdar's military secretary, Lord 
Cromer's secretary, the head of the K.A.M.C, and the head of the Sudan Government boats 
and steamers— a most official company, bent on pleasure and instruction. The instruction, I 
may say, began at once, for on turning into the ftTiite Nile just above Omdurmaii, the water 
changed immediately in coloiir from the usual blue-grey of the Blue Nile to a whitish 
yellow, the line where the two rivers join being so clearly deliiied as to give the most 
curious effect of a distinct boundary. The character of the country also on either side 
of the rivers varies just as much as does the colour of the water, for while the banks of 
the Blue Nile are wooded and fairly fertile, those of the \\Tiite Nile Iwlween which we 
steamed were for the first two or three days flat and sandy, and covered with rough scrub 
of mimosa and thorn. 

* « » ♦ * 

" As to four-footed game, the country was alive with it, &nd hartebeest, waterbuck, 
white-eared cob, and different kinds of antelope and gazelle, were often sighted at quite a 
short distance away. They apparently knew no fear, but would stop to cast interested 
glances at the steamer and then airily canter off, as if they knew quite well that shooting 
from steamers is strictly forbidden by law. On one occasion four large elephants stood in 
a row on the bank to look at us ! ' Each had a white paddy-bird sitting on his head busily 
hunting for insects, and quite undisturbed when the elephants leisurely shambled off, for 
the sight of the steamer speedily palled on them, to the untold woe of the photographers, 
who one and all had dashed for their cameras, and one and all failed ignominiously in 
getting a snapshot. Lamentations were loud and long ; and although later on many more 
elephants were seen (on one occasion fifteen of them were feeding about a mile off), never 
again did they have such an opportunity at such close quart«rs. Then one day of days, 
as we were most of us lying limply and sleepily under the awning on the lower deck, 
gasping with the heat, there came an excited screech from the upper deck, and we rushed 
up breathless, to see, waving a1>ove the sky-line, five long necks surmounted by five tiny 
heads, moving slowly along one behind the other. Giraffes they were in truth ; and great 
was our luck, for they are hardly ever seen now, and are retreating farther and farther 

' The Countess allowed the author a sketch of these eiephunta made by her broiher, each of the 
monsters gravely jiermitting hiu atwndaiit paddy-bird to muunt guard on his huge craeiuni. It was 
provokingly droll, aiid as a skf tcu is unique. 
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into Central Africa. With very strong glaeses we covdd even make out the spots on their 
backs, and after ttiey had passed out of sight we collapsed again on the lower deck, feeling 
that Africa had nothing more to offer us in the way of a sensation ! By this time, of 
course, we had seen innumerable hippos; but they left so much to the imagination that 
they were not really very satisfactory. A black lump representing a nose, and a little 
behind the lump two ears just showing above the water, were as a rale all that could be 
seen of a hippo's large carcase. We often counted twenty or thirty in sight, for the river 
simply swarms with them, and they do so much damage to crops, and are so dangerous 
to the natives in their dug-outs, that the order has gone forth that they are to be treated 
as vermin and shot down as much as possible. We constantly saw their tracks on the 
bank, their big bodies leaving devastation in their wake, but only once had the luck to 
see one actually waddling along ; the rest were generally peacefully blowing on the surface 
of the water, and dived as we approached. Hippos, however, do not like the sudd, and 
during the three days that we steamed through it we saw none, though they reappeared 
again on the other side. 

" It may not be generally known how very carefully game is protected in the Sudan. 
The country is divided into shooting districts, and the anioutit and species of game which 
may be shot by holders of licences vary according to the district. Animals and birds are 
divided into classes : those that are absolutely forbidden to be killed or captured, such as 
the chimpanzee, eland, giraffe, rhinoceros, zebra, wild ass, ground hornbill, secretary bird 
and Balmiiceps Bex; and those, on the other hand, of whom a limited number only may 
be killed — i.e., hartebeest, waterbuck, wild sheep, ibex, bustard, and others too numerous 
to mention here. Besides all these restrictions, there is a large Officers* Game Reserve 
between the White and Blue Niles, which is practically a sanctuary ; so it is evident that 
as much as possible is done to prevent indiscriminate slaughter of wild beasts ; this accounts 
also for the want of fear shown by all those that we saw; they were deeply interested 
and curious, but obviously not the least afraid. 

"On the fourth day after leaving Khartoum we reached Fashoda, where such 
preparations were being made for receiving Lord Cromer that he was asked to give an 
hour's delay before disembarking, as we had arrived us usual before our time, and the 
natives were said to he pouring in from all sides. The village is some way from the river, 
and to get there we had to cross two khors in rough native punts. In the distance we 
could see dark figures excitedly running about, and then being marshalled into a kind of 
order by a wildly-gesticulating person in a flowing red robe and white head-dress. This, 
we learnt, was the Mek — the head of the Shilluks and chief of Fashoda, and a potentate 
who is rather fond of giving trouble. However, on this occasion he was on his best 
behaviour, and, though he had an e\'il countenance, nothing could have been more savagely 
dignified than his manner when he was presented to Lord Cromer by Major Matthews, 
the English officer in command. 

" Behind him towered his bodyguard of gigantic Shilluks, none of them under seven 
feet high, armed with formidable spears and shields, and adorned chiefly with leopard-skins 
■and bangles. Of course these were especially picked for their height, but the rest were 
very nearly aa tall, and were all magnificently built men. The Dinkas also are just as 
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finely projKirtioned, and thia array of the warriors of ireth tribes was a wonderful 
flight, with their long-bladed spears, heiilooraa from father to son, gleaming in the 
sunshine. 

" Headed by Lord Cromer and the Sirdar, we proceeded along the lines of the warriors, 
received by them in absolute silence : but when we came to the women's lines it was quite 
a different matter, for here the noise of welcome was simply deafening ! The Sudanese 
women have a cry of welcome all their own : it is a loiig-<lrawn high B-flat, which sounds 
like a shake but isn't, for they make it with their tongues against the roof of their 
mouths, so that it is a hard repeated vibration, and a most penetrating sound. It is also 
very difficult to do, for we tried ourselves with absolutely no success ! It was 

accompanied by thumpings on tom-toms 
made of hollo wed-out elephants' feet 
and on any kind of metallic or wooden 
object that would make a noise : the 
din was unspeakable, but most amusing. 

"After the inspection came the great 

war-dance in Lord Cromer's honour 

round the fetish-tree in the middle of 

the square. Between four and five 

hundred warriors took part, and though 

it lasted over two hours we watched it 

with breathless interest from beginning 

to end. It was most dramatic and 

exciting. A whole Imttle was acted 

before us, from the first stealthy advance 

of scouts, stepping high as through long 

grass, to the wikl mi-h'-e. at the end, when 

the two sides met with bloodthirsty 

war-cries and piercing yells and much 

blowing of conch shells and buffalo 

horns, with hootings and whistlings and 

a general pandemonium. We could have 

watched them for hours, for each man 

fought for himself, and a whole aeries of elaborate duels took place all round us, each 

more interesting than the last. Many of the men had their Iwilies smeared all over 

with ashes to keep off mosquitoes, and as their faces were generally painte<l in white 

stripes, and their hair plastered with the mud and grease of years into every kind of 

strange coift'ure, the effect was alraoliitely demoniacal. Finally came a solemn dance in 

which the women joined, jumping heavily up and down, w ith the usual yells ; and 

then gradually their fervour wore itself out, and one after another took his place again 

in the ranks round the square to watch the rest of the proceedings, taking a well-earned 

rest on the ground. 
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"Oil our return to the steamer, the Mek and several native grandees came down to 
receive presents in their turn, and the dressing-up that then went on was one of the 
funniest sights of the day. The Sirdar and the military secretary assisted them by sheer 
force into their gorgeous robes of honour, cramming the long black arms into sleeves as a 
rule several sizes too short for them, and tying turlians with more haste than skill. A 
looking-glass was then pressed into the hand of each honoured guest, and he was 
despatched like a child at a school-feast, to make room for the next. The sight of rows 
of black giants sitting gravely on the bank, their turbans having generally come unrolled 
again, gazing at their own countenances for the first time in their lives, was, to say the 
least of it, comic. However, the whole thing came to an end at last, and after many polite 
farewells we steamed off on our way south to the country of the sudd. 

"At one {wint the river widens 
suddenly into the vast stretch of 
marshes known as Twenty-five-mile 
Lake, and as we passed into it one 
evening at about sunset the effect of 
absolute desolation was something 
indescribable, though it had an 
uncanny picturesqueness of its own. 
Forest fires blazed on the horizon, 
throwing up great masses of smoke 
in front of the setting sun, and 
obscuring the light though not 
lessening the heat, which was intense. 
The water was like a sheet of copper ; 
not a cloud was in the sky, and 
nothing moved but ourselves and the 
_ _ brown, smoky veils, which came 

DiNKAa AUSTRIAN MISSION, LDL. "^'^'' ""^ "s*"^'" ^ "^'^ tximed and 

twisted in an{l out of the clumps 
of sudd, following the innumerable windings of the stream. 

" Suddenly the sun vanished below the horizon, and we breathed again, for with the 
darkness came a blessed coolness ; and then by the light of the moon we pursued our way 
silently and at half-speed, the motionless white figure of the ' reis ' at the wheel standing 
out sharply against the sky. The air was alive with fireflies, which mingled indistinguishably 
with the stream of wood-sparks from the funnel ; luckily our other insect torturers preferred 
the lower deck, with its electric lights, so that here on the upper deck we were left in 
peace. We moved slowly on, the silence only broken occasionally by a rustle of reeds 
when our bows touched the wall of papyrus, as we turned a sharp corner. Then suddenly 
without any warning, a wailing treble laugh pierced the stillness. In that mysterious blue 
moonlight the sound fairly made our blood run cold — it might have been the spirit of all 
those who had ever been lost in the sudd rising up to bar our way. With a whirr of 
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wings and a parting screech a black ehape passed between us and the moon, and only then 
did we know it for a long-necked glosay ibis, an uninteresting-looking bird by daylight, 
but for those gifted with a taste for melodrama, a terrifying one by night. 

"By the afternoon of the fourth day wo were practically out of the Budd, and quite 
glad to see Bolid bank and ordinary thorn-bushes once more. At Shamb4 we came across 
human dwellings again, a dismal malarious place inhabited by Dinkas and Nuers. An 
unfortunate Egyptian was found here in one of the huts, suffering from a very bad attack 
of blackwater fever, and was at once removed to the steamer, although Colonel Penton, 
the medical officer, had but small hopes of saving his life. However, injections of quinine 
had such a wonderful effect that by the time we reached Mongalla be was almost out of 
danger, and could be left at the hospital there to pick up strength again. Egyptians as 
a rule have so little stamina that they go down like ninepins before this fever, and very 
seldom recover. 

"Two days later we arrived at Kiro, the first Belgian station of the Lado Enclave, 
on the left bank of the river. Lord Cromer's visit was totally unexpected, but the bank 
was speedily lined with Belgian troops, a most cut-throat-looldng set of West Africans and 
Niams-niams (cannibals) ; and the officer commanding, who was a Swede, came down to 
receive us, and was most polite. The whole village was very spick-and-span, the huts 
forming a well-Iaid-out street with a 'place ' in the centre, and the officers' quarters were 
surrounded by deep verandahs supported by brick columns and built a couple of feet above 
the level of the ground, in a futile attempt to circumvent the omnivorous white ants. 
The men were dressed in very workmanlike blue jumpers and leggings, and looked ready 
for any amount of fighting; so, as they have free permission to loot the surrounding 
country to make up to them for getting neither pay nor rations, it is hardly a matter for 
surprise that the natives have almost entirely deserted that side of the river, and come 
across to the Sudanese side instead. 

"The morning after leaving Kiro (January 20th) we reached our farthermost point, 
Oondokoro, the first post on the Ugatida frontier, where we were most hospitably 
entertained by the two administrators, civilian and military. 

"On our way through the vUlage we passed some beautiful Nuer oxen browsing 
contentedly in an enclosure : they are about the size of the great Campagna oxen plus a 
hump, with magnificent horns, and are of the same soft creamy colour. A very fine 
specimen has lately been brought down to the Cairo Zoo. 

"On leaving Gondokoro we turned back northwards, and after a short visit to Lado 
steamed steadily down-stream, meeting a north wind, which was very refreshing after the 
sweltering heat of the last few days." 
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STATIONS ON THE NILE FROM KHARTOUM TO GONDOKORO. 

The photographs and narrative of Counteaa Valda Gleichea taken together have 
given a brief but brilliant description of the principal points on the Nile from 
Khartoum to Gon- 
dokoro. 

But we have 
still a quantity of 
admirable photo- 
grapha of the Upper 
Niles and their 
tributaries, supplied 
by Sir Reginald 
Wingate to illustrate 
his Inspections as 
Governor - General, 
and many from Sir 
William Garstin 
showing his recent 
travels on the 
Upper Nile. In 
order to make these 
engravings intelli- 
gible, it will be necessary to give a list of the principal places along the river where 
the steamers call. 

A list of the stations on the mail steamer route between Omdurman and 
Gondokoro is appended. 



I WATSON. 
WHITE . 



SIR BDDOLP SLAT IN. 
IILB INSPECTIOS, 1902. 



Stations on tub Wbitb Nilk (bbtwbbn 


Om- 


Stations on tub Bahb el 


Jebel. 


DHRMAN AND Lake No). 












65 miles. 


Distances from Lakb No to Gondokoro. 


Jebel Araahkol „ 


109 


" 








125 




Heilet el Nuer, from Lake No 


... 139 miles 


Abbas Island 


163 




Fal3eChaDDel(22mileH)fromLakeNo 143 „ 


Fashi Shoya 

Goz abii Guma „ 


176 

182 


■ 


Bahr el Zeraf (south end) 
SUamb6 


... 249 „ 
... 256 „ 


Abu Zeid „ 


208 




Abu Kika „ 


... 293 „ 


Jebeleiu „ 


238 




Kenisa 


... 304 „ 


Renk „ 


286 




Bor 


... 381 „ 


Jebel Ahmed Agha 
Kaka 


340 
381 


- 


Latitude 5° 30' 

Kii* „ 


.... 448 „ 
... 460 ., 




444 


'' 


Motigalla „ 


..- 474 „ 


Fashoda „ 


472 




Lado (Belgian Enclave) „ 


... 495 „ 


Taufikia 


Q26 


„ 


Oondokoio 


.... 504 „ 


Sobat Eiver 

Bahr el Zeraf „ 


S30 


" 




1,134 miles. 


Lake No 


627 






1,130 miles. 
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Jebelein. River here about 500 yarda wide. The two peculiar gi-anite peaks rising 
abruptly give the name to the place. (Two Mountains.) 

Der el Ahamda 
has good Socks of 
cattle. 

Eeuk. This is 
where Kitchener's 
Expedition caught 
up the Dervishes 
on his way to 
Faslioda, September, 
1898. TheDervishea 
were beaten, their 
steamers captured. 

Jebel Ahmed 
Agha. A solitary 
volcanic peak, 250 
feet above the plain, 
is a great landmark. 

,. , . , JEBELEIN ; WHITE NILE. 

Kaka IS a col- 
lection of Shilluk village'} spread along several miles of the left bank. 

Demtemma, Dinka 
and Shilluk villi^s. 

At Klelut the 
Governor-General held 
an inspection. The 
telegraph here crosses 
to the west bank. 

At Kodok there 
i was an inspection of 

Shilluk warriors, and 
I I give several views of 

this important place and 
its bazaar. 
! Fashoda is not 

mucli lieard of now, 

in fact Faslioda is not 

marked on the latest 

B...I.LUE CATTLE, NEAR « Au, WHITE s<LE. Govcinment map. Its 

place is taken by Kodok not far off, which is healthy, while Fashotla was poisonous from 
malaria. Since the Marchaud business it has lost its importance. 
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DEK KL AR&HDA CATTLK 



JBBBLKIV, WHITE HI LB. 



Duriog Lord Cromer's 
visit there were great 
doings at Fashoda, as 
shown by Countees 
Gleiclien'a photographs. 

iThe site of Marchand's 
garden is pointed out. 

At I,ul, beyond 
Fashoda, there is an 
Austrian Cutholic Mis- 
sion with a tidy 
settlement, of which 
Countess Gleichen gives 
some good phot<^raphs, 

and of the interesting natives, Sbilluka and Diukas. 

At Wau, the Sirdar gives us a photograph of the fine flocks of cattle owned by the 

natives (not to be confounded with Wau in the Balir el Ghazal). 

Taufikia, the second place in the district There are a few troops stationed both 

here and at Fashoda, but Tauiikia is much the more healthy place. Fashoda is one of 

the worst possible places for a settlement and will be given up. 

The Sobat Eiver joins the White Nile a few miles further on. Seven miles up the 

Sobat is the American Mission School in a grove of Doleib palms. This is a flourishing 

Shilluk neighbourhood. The American Schools are all admirably managed and there 

cannot be too many of them ; they have benefited I^ypt so much. Their pupils are 

always well-mannered and helpful, and proud of being able to read and write and speak 

English. Many floating grass islands are met with at this point of the Nile, and 

grass fires are constantly being seen on the horizon. 

It will be more convenient to pursue our journey direct to the south by the main 

stream of the Nile as far as Gondokoro, devoting subsequently a separate chapter to 

the Bahr el Ghazal, which Sows into Lake No, from the west, and gives its 

name to an enormous 

province. The Sobat 

Eiver, coming from the 

east, will be best 

described here. After 

we have followed the 

main course of the Nile 

to the Great Lakes, we 

shall describe separately 

the provinces to the east 

and west of it. 
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The American Mission Sciiooi^ ox the Sobat. 

Not very far beyond Taufikia, at Doleib Hill, on the Sobat, Uiis admirable 
educatioDal body lias placed its farthest post on the Nile. It was commeQced in 
March, 1902. Lord Cromer gave them 200 acres of government land to start their 
enterprise, and they have built an excellent station, consisting of residences, schools, 
and a church. They are Presbyterians, a Mission Society from a small town in 
Nebraska, who have been doing good work in Egypt for well nigh half a century. I 
know their schools in Egypt well, and can speak with confidence of their excellent and 
successful efforts. Their missionaries are like no others ; they are more anxious to teach 



AMEHIOAN SCHOOL 0!i T 



and educate than to proselytize. I measure the results of their labours in Egj'pt as 
being next to Lord Cromer's in the gootl results for the natives. Therefore I bail with joy 
the beginning of their good deeds to benefit the poor neglected l^udan. I wrote to 
l>r. Alexander, of their Training College at Assiut, for particulars of this undertaking. 
He tells me that the school on the Sobat is flourishing. They have a headmaster, an 
Ameiican clergyman, liev, J. K. (lilfen, D.l)., and his wife, another clergyman, liev. J. R, 
Carson, and his wife, two medical men, who also are teachers, and several native 
teachers. 

Tn the Government Schools in the Sudan, strange to say, Engli.sli is not taught. 
In the schools of the American Mission, everyone speaks, and is tauglit to read 
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and write, not only Arabic, but Er^liah. Their land is being rapidly brought 
under cultivation. Dr. Giffen is bringing the finest cotton seed from America, and 
already fruits and varied crops are reaped. The natives are learning to work and to 
engage in i^ricultural and other pursuits of industry. 

IjOtA Cromer in his Report for 1902 says : — 

" An opportunity was afforded to me, during my recent tour in the Sudan, of visiting 
the station established by the American missionaries on the Sobat River. The establishment 
consists of Mr. and Mrs. Giffen and Dr. and Mrs. McLaughlin. I was greatly pleased 
with all I saw. The Mission is manifestly conducted on those sound, practical, common 
sense principles which, indeed, are strongly characteristic of American mission work in 



Egypt. No parade is made of religion. . . . Mr. Giffen has very wisely considered 
that, as a preliminary to the introduction of Christian teaching, his best plan will be 
to gain some insight into the ideas, manners, and customs of the wild Shiliuka amongst 
whom he lives, to establish in their minds thorough confidence in his intentions, and to 
inculcate some rudimentary knowledge of the Christian moral code. In these endeavours he 
appears to have been eminently successful. By kindly and considerate treatment he is allaying 
those suspicions which are so easily aroused in the minds of savages. 1 found considerable 
numbers of Shilluks, men and women, working happily at the brick-kiln which he has 
established in the e.ttetisive and well- cultivated garden attached to the Mission. I may remark 
incidentally that cotton, apparently of good qiutlity, has already been produced. The houses 
in which the meml>erB of the Mission live hai^e Ijeen constructed by Shilhtk labour. 
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I addressed the men present, through an interpreter, and fully satisfied myself that they 
were happy and contented. They nnderstand that they can now no longer be carried 
off into slavery, that they will be treated with justice and consideration, and paid for their 
labour. 

" Not only can there be no possible objection to mission work of this description, but I 
may add that, from whatever point of view the matter is considered, the creation of 
establishments conducted on the principles adopted by Mr. Giffen and Dr. McLaughlin cannot 
fail to prove an unmixed benefit to the population amongst whom they live. I understand 
that the American missionaries contemplate the creation of another mission post higher up the 



Sobat. It is greatly to be hoped that they will carry out this intention. They may rely on 
any reasonable encouragement and assistance which it is in the power of the Sudan 
Government to afford." 

I think these American schools are one of the greatest blessings to the country, and 
it is pleasant to learn that the good example they have set has aroused similar efforts 
from England. Lord Cromer and Sir Reginald Wingate have set apart an extensive 
region on both sides of the Upper Nile fur the establishment of schools under the Church 
Missionary Society of Loudon. This Society is now seeking suitable young men for 
this work which is to lie commenced immediately. Their labours will be industrial, 
medical, educational, and the teaching of Cliristian virtues to tliese poor heathens. The 
Church Missionary Society has already a number of successful schools in Uganda, and 
these to be establislied on the Upper Nile will link with them. 
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The Sobat River. 

ThU important adjunct to the Nile's flood rises in Abyssinia about 500 miles from 
its confluence with the great river. Near the Xile its banks are hard and firm and with 
grassy plains, and, further up, its banks in parts are beautifully wooded. Its water isof 
a reddish-yellow colour. Steainera of 4^ feet draught can ascend as far up stream as 
Itang from May to December. Diflerent tribes, on its way from its source, give it different 
names. After the Pibor joins it, it is mostly known as the Baro. Nuers and Dinkas 
share its banks, the Nuers overpowering the Dinkas, the latter being an inferior race, 
phyaically. Anuaks are found further east; their country lias well-wooded, purk-like 



ANUAE SIRLS \T ITA.Sa ; trading port in \:VVB,V. sobat. 6 A. Major ffoyiB. 

■y, and it is said there are vast herds of elephants. This will be in the Abyssinian 
land, beyond where the Pibor joins the boundary of the Sudan. The huts and villj^s 
of the Nuers are well built and very populous. They live in a state of nature, nearly all, 
except the older women, being quite naked. In Major Austin's interesting i-ejiort he 
!>ay8, " daily a demand for clothes is beginning to rise." 

The Anuaks inhabit a portion of Abyssinian territory which is leased to the Sudan 
Government. Major Austin's description of tliia i-egion sounds most Arcadian, 

" The most fertile tract anywhere. It is well wooded and free from those large 
swamps found in Nuer territory lower down. There are numerous huts and hamlets, 
close to the banks overlooking the river. Their huts are scrupulously clean ami well 
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kept, and are sun-ouiided by fences of tall reeds, giving absolute privacy to the 
occupants. Witbin the enclosure, in addition to several huts for the family, are 
the granaries, and other enclosures for the herding of sheep or goats at night. The 
interior is carefully plastered over with mud and free from dust and dirt. The 
natives of this region are more advanced in civilisation than any others on the 
Sobat or Bare. They are a most peaceful, friendly, and industrious race and are 
great agricuUurista. Miles and miles of coast along the river are diligently cultivnted 
twice every year, and bear splendid crops from the generous soil." 

These lines are very interesting. Such people may be induced to send emigrants 
to the rich cotton-lands north of Khartoum, wliicii are now depopulated. 

The Gallas over the border are a fine race, and Major Austin thinks the Anuaks 
learnt their good habits of industry and cleanliness from them. It has been suggested 
that Uallas might be induced to settle in the northern Sudan, as they are a populous and 
vigorous race. Major Austin speaks highly of the Anuak females. 

"The attire of the younger women and girls is really most atti-active. In 
addition to a numerous accumulation of beads round the neck, they wear a large 
number of strings of beads round the waist, of many different colours, whilst a small 
fringe, as it were, of generally white opaque, or light blue and white beotls, depends 
in front and behind, some two or three inches in length, round the body. As the girls 
are often very beautifully formed and possess pleasant, laughing, and occasionally very 
pretty faces, a group of them together forms a most charming picture of modest 
maidenhood." 

It is pleasant to happen on such Arcadiafa life and manners in these remote 
valleys. The natives evidently have had, for geneiations. no reason to fear straugei-s. 
They have been too remote to suffer from the slave-raiding exjieditions which struck 
terror into the inhabitants of the western regions ; so much so that even yet, in many 
districts, the natives fear the I^yptian soldiers of lighter colour than themselves, 
mindful of the traditions of slave-hunting days. 

Nasser, 1 60 miles from the junction "of the Sobat and the "White Nile, is garrisoned 
by half a battalion of Sudanese under a British officer and is policed effectively 
as well. The Nuers in this district are shy of civilisation, but their Anuak neigh- 
bours may teach them their virtues, now that we protect both, and trade will come 
in time no doubt. 

Large quantities of grain might be sent down the Sobat from the fertile, 
well cultivated lands of the Anuaks beyond, who are glad to sell flour in exchange 
for beads, and Major Austin carefully tells the colours and sizes of beads most in vogue, 
for those who would visit these regions. He says Liie Gallas will be able to 
send down gold and iion, ivory and live stock. These clever Gallas are acquainted with 
the use of money and know the value of Maria Theresa dollars. The Gallas are 
evidently a people to cultivate, and they m.w bear a better name than formerly. 
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There are wide stretches of country along the left bank of the Sobat that are BtOl 
unexplored. The natives here also generalJy wear no clothes, except the niaiTied women, 
who have an apron of leather thongs. They are mostly Nuers. The men smear their 
bodies with wood ashes, which gives them a dirty appearance. They have no guns, and 
when a big Sheikh got some ri0es lately, he broke them «p to make bracelets for hia 
ladies. They are armed with spears, shields of buflfalo hide, and knob-sticks. 



n pages 214, 21Ii, and 316, all of which are fully described on pages 274 and 275, 
are from Major Gwyno'a collection. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE NILE BEYOND KHARTOUM— PART SECOND. 

SIR WILLIAM GARSTIN TO THE RESCUE ! 
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Slit WILLIAM GARSTIN S GREAT PROJECT TO AVOID THE 8UDD : 

LAKE SO, BAHR EL ZERAF, BAHR EL JEBEL, SIR WILLIAM GARSTIN'S NEW CA^AL, 

THE SUDD REGION, HELI.ET NLIER, -SlIAMBlS, KEXI8A, BOK, KIHO, MONGALLA, LADO, 

GOSDOKOr.0, REJAK, LABORE, ALBERT NYAKZA, VICTORLA NYANZA- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SIE WILLIAM GARSTIN'S PROPOSED NILE CANAL FOR COMPLETELY 
AVOIDING THE SUDD. 

The material relating to a thousand miles of the Nile beyond Kliartoum, is too 
great to compress within the bounds of one chapter, and is therefore given in two 
sections. A fitting place to divide the narrative will be at Taufikia. Opposite Taufikia, 
Sir William Garstin's proposed new channel for the Nile, all the way from Bor, 
would have its outlet. This bold project would entirely avoid the puzzle of the Sudd. 

It was no wonder that Sir William Garstin was worried and perplexed for years 
past to find a remedy for this hateful impedimeat to all his projects for giving the Nile 



THB WBITB NILE, 

fair play for its waters. He seems to me to have at last severed the Gordian knot of 
this difficulty by this bold coup. 

The cut through the sands of Suez, at the other end of I^pt, has revolutionised 
the world's commerce. But it did poor Egypt barm rather than good. The trade of 
the world now passes its former emporium and gives her the go-by. Should Sir 
William Garstin's canal, through another 250 miles of waste, be carrie<l out, it will 
save Egypt and the Sudan, and restore the wealth of waters wliich they possessed in 
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the Xllth Dynasty, before Sudd wa.'^, and when the Equatorial Lakes were larger than 
they are now, and therefore more free to scour their outlets from any impediment. 

Sir William Garatin offers two plans of opening free channels for the Bahr el Jebel. 

(1) By an entirely iiew channel from Bor northwards, at a cost of £5,500,000; 

(2) To re-open and improve the Bahv el Zeraf, at a cost of £3,400,000. 

Lord Cromer in his Despatch (Chapter IL) witli his usual breadth of view, at once 
prefeiB the first named. " I have no hesitation in expressing an opinion, that should 
this project be found capable of execution, it should be adopted in prefei-ence to the 
other, in spite of the extra cost." But he adds that levels must first be taken, and the 
matter more fully examined. 



: THB BAHR BL 1 



Sir William thus modestly launches his great scheme for a new Xile Canal. It 
will be seen tliat a line drawn through Bor, on the Bahr el Jebel, and running dne 
north, would ciit the White Nile at, or near, the [Kiint where the Sobat joins this river. 
" The distance is about :!40 kilometres. Were it possible to excavate an entirely new 
channel, following this line, aiul to brhig down the watera in this manner from Bor, 
direct to the White Nile, . , . tlie advantages that would be secured are so great and s*) 
obvious as to outweigh almost any objection that would lie made." He adils that further 
knowledge may prove that the scheme is a sheer imiK>3.sibility, owing to the levels or 
conformation of the intervening country. All this is now to be inquired into. Lonl 
Cromer has sanctioned the cost of the survey, which will \w. proceeded with at once. 
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Sir Williiim Gar^tiii suiiimarisiis the advantages of the new cut: — the entire 
avoidance of tlie swamp region ; a saving of 200 kilometres in the transit from Bor to 
Tantikta ; all the cost ot sudd-cutting and clearing of channels saved, and a direct 
current given to the Nile. He would put regulators with locks on liis new canal at 
Bor and another point, and so he would have full control of the dischai^e of the Upper 
Mile at all seasons. 

But he does not propose to regulate the entire tiood of the Nile. He says he only 
proposes to cut an artificial channel, no larger than one of the existing canals of Egypt. 
This cut would convey, during tlie summer, a portion of High Nile flood to the places 
where it is required. This would completely avoid the great swamps, which we call the 
Sudd, yet leave them to act as they do at present to absorb the flood water, and 
supplement the supply in winter. They in fact would hold in reserve the surplus 
water like a great sponge. From this point of view even the Sudd seems to have its 
uses of which most of us were unaware. 

Supposing the levels and nature of this unknown land, through which the New 
Garstin Canal must be made, be feasible, there is nothing to prevent a contractor like 
Sir John Aird undertaking the work, and with modern " steam navvies " executing 
the whole channel in a very few years. 

Should this new canal be a success, it will be a great benefit to the whole Nile 
Valley, and be a crowning honour to the life labours of Sir William Garstin. 



VICTOKIA KTASZA : RIPON FALLS : THB SOURCB OF THE iNILB. 
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In Cliapter XII. we have followed the coui-ae of ihe White Nile from Khartoum to 
the junction of the Sobat. We now resume the account of the Nile's course southward 
till the Equatorial Lakes are reached. 

The Bahk el Zeraf is the next tributary received by the Nile after the Sobat. 
This was probably once a main channel of tlie great river, all the way from Shamb^. 
"We are now in the 




S BABK KL ZBHAP. 



" Sudd " region, and this 

pest has effaced or 

blocked up all the 

ancient channels, so 

that much of the flood 

is lost, more than half 

by evaporation. The 

inhabitants hereabouts 

are naked Nuers, but 

Dinkaa now and then 

are found on the banks. 

The natives wear the 

hair long and dyed red. 

Indeed, long hair (or 

both sexes is a uni- 
versal Nuer custom. 

The Nuers extend south 

to Kenisa, 250 miles from the Sobat junction. The Bahr el Zeraf being still closed by 

sudd, is not now used, and traffic has to be carried westward by Lake No. The Nile 

here turns almost a right angle, to which point it has flowed almost due north from 

Shamb^ and Kenisa. This part of the Nile is called the Bahr el Jebel by the natives, 

after passing Lake No. Beyond this is the worst of the " Sudd " region. 

The shallow expanse of water called Lake No is the region where the floods 

of the Bahr el Zeraf, 
the Bahr el Gliazal, 
and the Bahr el Jebel, 
mingle their watera. 
We pass Kbor Attar 
and its Shilluk villages, 
where they seem to 
be always engaged in 
fishing, either at the 
shore or in tlieir 
canoes. Great grass fires 
iiso, KHOR ATTAR, WHITE siLR. f^y^ oftcn fouud hcrc aud 
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in the Tonga district, the grass being burnt to prepare it for grazing purposes. Here 
the old channel of the Nile, tlie Bahr el Zeraf, joins the mnin stream. It is now only 



THE BAHK KL ORAZAL. 

38 yards broad and 19 feet deep, with little or no current, all blocked up with growths 
of floating vegetation. 

East of this Sir W. Garstin's great scheme for the proposed straight cutting of a 
new channel for the Bahr el Jehel, from south to north, about 250 miles front Bor 
to Taufikia, would reach the Nile. 



Lake No might have been so called for a joke, for it does not deserve the name of a 
lake by any meana It is a wide expanse of shallow water, being gradually filled up, 
and impedes the free prr^ress of the Nile, a gathering receptacle for floating 
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islands of sudd. If Sir W. Garstiii's straight cut be found to be iKissible (all will 
depend on the survey of the unknown land through which it is proposed to be excavated), 
it will be a cure for the Nile's greatest stricture. 



FLOATIKO SUDI 



The natives say that the Bahr el Zeraf is actually open to Sharab^, but we have no 
proof of it, and our steamers have to go by way of the Bahr el Jebel, as the White Nile 
is called by natives, from Lake No southwards to Gondokoro, 

The triangular region between these two branches of the Nile is inhabited by a 
simple, kindly race, the Nuers, much less crafty than the Dinkas. They wear no clothes 
whatever, and their 



needs are therefore few. 
The only trade was in 
ivory, wliicli now has 
been made a Govern- 
ment monopoly to save 
the elephants from 
extermination. The 

natives' wealth is in 
cattle, which they will 
willingly trade for 
beads. For purposes 
of dowry or for fines 

or dealings of any kind, cattle-values actually form a regular system of exchange. 

The Bahr el Ghazal pours its waters into I^ake Xo at the same place where it is 

joined by the Bahr el Jebel. There are few points of the Bahr el Jebel to be 

noticed until ShambtS is reached. It is all one monotonous waste of sudd production. 
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Several pages of photographs are given, showing every stage and every aspect of the 
Sudd, this vexatious impediment to all the ancient ways of the grand old stream. 

We have no 
historical record of 
this pest, whether it 
is a modern growth, 
consequent on the 
gradual curtailment of 
the Great Central Lake- 
system of the Bark 
Continent; we do not 
know how it originated 
or when it began. Sir 
W, Garstin goes into all 
the suggested causes of 
the late failures of the 
Nile. On the whole 
tlie floods have come 
regularly for five or 

BUER FI8HINO HUTB, BAHR BL JEBEL. ■ i_ 

SIX thousand years. 
But the Nile has been occasionally subject to sneh failures of supply ever since the 
famine which gave Joseph h\s chaace in governing I^ypt, and for thousands of years 
before his time, as is 
recorded on the monu- 
ments. I^pt has now 
what it never possessed 
in antiquity, the full 
control of the Nile 
waters for 3,000 
miles, and the clever 
and careful men 
who now rule the 
land and its water 
supplies, may be 
safely trusted to do 
everything humanly 
possible to store up 
and manipulate what 
is the very life-blood 

•^ HERDS OF DINKA CATTLE, BAHIl EL JEBEL. 

of this great riverain 

Empire. The various Reports of Sir W. Garstin dming the last five years 
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bed of the Nile is lost for a time, or at least has not been 
The water goes zigzagging about, and thus progress is made 
lakes, till at length, at 165 miles from Lake No, the bed of 
the Nile again becomes a 
line open stream of 80 to 
90 yards in width, with 
a high fringe of papyrus 
at each side. 

The false channel 
leaves the river at nn 
angle of 90 degrees. 
This corner was blocked 
by sudd in 1890, but 
the stuff was light and 
easily removed. To the 
east, seven or eight 
miles away, a belt of 
palms is seen wliich not 
improbably marks tlie 
ancient coast of the 
Bahr el Zeraf. At 
22;» miles from Lake No, i 
Lieutenant Drury in 1900. 



give records of some 
fifteen blocks of 
sudd and the 
ctiannels kept open 
thi-ough them. 

At Hellet el 
Nuer, 165 miles 
from Lake No, a 
lauding place is 
reached and is quite 
a pretty spot in 
photographs. The 
plains in this region 
are evidently never 
swamped. Then 
succeed a number 
of " false " channels 
and the old direct 
cleared out or even reached, 
through a succession of small 
the true river is reached, and 



the place which gave such trouble to Major Peake and 
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SIiamM is reached at 256 milea from Lake No, Although Shamb^ is the chief 
Nile post for the Bahr el Ghazal province, it is a poor and miserable place for the little 
garrison. Here the road goes off to Eumbek in the Bahr el Ghazal. 

The Nile here twists itself through a marsh of 30 miles. Its depth is 15 feet or so, 
and its width 50 to 60 yards. For many miles the same dreary scenery prevails. At 
length this wretched 
marsh is passed and we 
arrive at Kenisa (the 
Church) which derives 
its name from having 
been the site of the 
old Austrian Mission 
" Heiligen Kreutz." The 
mission was abandoned 
in 1865, owing to the 
deadly effects of the 
climate. 

Another lai^e lagoon 
succeeds till we come to 
Bor, 344 miles from Lake 
No. A string of neat 
Dinka villages extends 

° BAR] Hl'TS, BAHR EL JBBEL. 

to this place all the 

way along the east bank, from Bahr el Zeraf. They are cleanly kept and give a pleasant 

idea of Bor, although it is an unimportant place. The people seem comfoi'table and 
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happy and liave 

large herds of 
cattle. The land 
here is 6 to 8 feet 
above the water 
and never flooded. 

South of Bor 
the hateful sudd 
disappears ; the 
marshes are com- 
posed of tall, coarse 
grass. The Bahr 
el Jebel is now a 
fine stream 80 or 90 
yanls wide, with 
a strong current. 

BARI HUTS AND FISHERMKN, BAHR BL JBBKL. ThJS iS why Sir W. 

Garstin has adopted 
the idea (which he very honourably states, was not his own, but su^ested by Mr, 
Beresford) of cutting a straight channel due north to avoid all the sudd. If it be found 
possible when the course is surveyed there is little doubt but it will be made, for the 
sudd is the cause of all 
the trouble and outlay of 
late years on this region, 
which will be always a 
plague spot, literally and 
metaphorically, to the 
Nile's existence. 

After Bor we come 
into the country of 
another and inferior race, 
quite different from the 
Dinka people — the Bari 
tribe. These creatures are 
poor, own no cattle, and 
keep their dwellings 
most untidy. They live 

principally by fishing, jhbel i^do from the white kilb 

but repair to the west 
bank annually to prepare ground for cultivation. 

The solitary mass of mountain known as Jebel Lado, now appears upon the horizon. 
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The Nile twists about again, and the valley narrows in to six or seven miles ; the 
forest line marks the high ground. 

An island is formed at 404 miles, by a bifurcation of the river. ITiese two 
channels reunite at mile 422; the island is from 800 to 1,000 yards wide. From Bor 
all the way to Gondokoro, the river becomes a mass of amnll islnnds, and no direct 
river-course can be followed. 

At Kiro the old Egyptian station is reached (460 miles) abandoned in 1901. The 
fcenery on the east side becomes beautiful, luxuriant tropical vegetation. Giant 
euphorbia are a marked featuie of the landscape. The whole of the trunks of the trees 
and most of the banks are covered with a vplvely mass of creepers. 

A Muff, 10 lo 12 feet high, juts out into the stream, but the strong current weare 
the bonk away. The face of the clift' is perforated with conntless holes, made by a 



species ot bee-eater, a beautiful little bird, with rose-coloured wings and bronze-lined 
bodies. These add much to the beauty of the scene. 

At 460 miles from Lake No, we reach the Belgian station of Kiro, on the western 
bank. The river is eroding the banks so greatly that the Belgians will have to remove 
their buildings backwards. Kiro station is well laid out and well built within a brick 
enclosure, pierced witli holes for guns. It is a verj' picturesque place, and here Lord 
Cromer and the Governor-General of the Sudan, on recent visits, were most warmly 
received. There is a Commandant and 65 men ; the Commandant's house has a fine 
thatched roof and verandah. The Belgian soldiers are negroes, but are not natives of this 
part of Africa. They have stout and squat figures, much tattooed, and are enlisted from 
the cannibal tribes of the Congo. I'here is a small steamer, which was carried from 
the West Coast in sections, and a number of steel boats. Kiro is extremely unhealthy ; 
in two years ths Belgians lost 9 Europeans and 300 natives. 
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At mile 468 another bifurcation of the river takes place, and afterwards the stream 
is 200 to 300 yards wide, and so strong the ciurent, that trees at the mai'gins are 



constantly being carried away by the falling of the banks. Wood is easily got here for 
steamers, as the large trees grow down to the water's edge. 

Mongalia, the most southern post of the Sudan Government, is 474 miles from 
Lake No, on the east bank. It has a garrison of two companies, and has one good boat. 



There are about 100 tnkh houses. (Tukh houses being made of dry grass, are excellent 

for the climate, and healthy. They are burnt down and renewed annually.) Mongalia is 

an open grassy, sandy spot ; it was occupied in 1901, and is quite a healthy place, with 

242 
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plenty of trees and bush. It is a good game country witli many elephants, and 
hippopotami ; tlie latter are often objectionably obtrusive. Brick houses are being built. 

The Bari are the natives of this 
region, but are few in number. 
They are all leaving the Belgian 
side and building their huts on 
the eastern shore, under British 
protection. The supplies for 
the Belgian troops liave to 
be brought a long distance 
from the interior. 

Lado, 495 miles from Lake 

No, is the chief Nile post of 

the Congo Free State, which 

was formerly J*^yptiau and the 

LADO wHiTB siLE. I, Ctj p.«iM rcsiJence of Emin Pasha, The 

village of the Sheikh of Lado is 

on the yiidnn side, where he paid his respects to the Guvernor-Guneral and Lord Cromer. 

Til front of Lado is a low island, upon which vegetables, bananas, and castor-oiL 

plants are grown. Presents of splendid bananas were brought to Loi-d Cromer's party 

as gifts. There seems to be no trade in this district and not much cultivation. 

Up stream the scenery 
improves. Several ranges of 
irregularly -shaped mountain 
peaks are seen to the east 
and south-east. 

Jebel Lado still dominates 
the western landscape, and 
Jebel Kejaf (a pyramidal 
and solitary pewk, of which 
Sir William Garslin sent rae 
a beautiful photograph) 
marks the spot where i-eefs 
and rapids begin. 

After this, shallows and 
a maze of channels are met beloias troops phehestino bakanab to lord cbomer. 

with as we come toGondokoro, 

at 504 miles from Lake No. This place is in the Uganda Protectorate, of which it is 
the north frontier post. The station was ocenpied in 1899, and is situated on a 
clifiT about 22 feet above the water. The remains of Baker's old lines are still existing. 
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He had 1,000 men here, but ia his day the Bari were a powerful and warlike tribe. 
There are plenty ot trees, bananas, etc., and the station ia, on the whole, a pretty one, 
but lat^e marshes near must make it unhealthy. Herds of wild elephants at times 
break into the lines. Many Bari villages are here, all on the east side. The Baris 
seem to be better agriculturists than the Dinkas, Nuers, or Shilluks. They grow dura, 
ground-nuts, beans, and some tobacco. 

As we have now left Sudan territory I will merely name any important places 
between the frontier and the Victoria Lake. 

Bedden Island with its rapids, is beyond Rejaf, and there are no more of the 
(so-called) Cataracts from this point till those on the Shabluka Gorge beyond Khartoum, 



are reached. The island is well wooded, and the limes planted by Einin Pasha still 
bear fruit. At the old fort of Kiro the !Nile flows between two granite hills. On the 
tops of these hills there are some fine trees. The couree of the Nile is much impeded 
after this hy rapids, and the Gongi Falls are very fine. Some of the islands are 
inhabited, and all are covered with large and fine trees. 

More rapids and tlien Lahore, PJmin's old fort, is reached. Then the Tohi rapids 
and cataract extend nearly all the way to Dufile, and completely prevent tratiic on the 
river. Sir AV. Garstin says tliey are more formidable than the Shabluka, or any between 
this and Assuan. His description of these rapids is very graphic, and the scenery 
must be magnificent as told in his great Report on the Nile, 1904. 
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Kimule is the headquarters of the Nile Province of Uganda. 

Dufile on the Belgian side has a strong fort with Krupp guns. The river-face is 
undefended, and, save the fort, all the buildings are neat thatched cottages. 

Wadelai (Emin Pasha's old quarters are near) is a British station with an English 
collector and a European medical officer. It has the reputation of being a healthy 
place. It is a beautiful part of the river and in the distance the chain of mountains 
are seen that border the Albert Nyanza. 

The river has widened again and looks like a lake. Near the Albert Nyanza 
Sir W. Garstin would place a regulator for controlling the waters of the lake, the banks 
being high. But there is no stone for the pui-pose, unless it be conveyed down the lake. 

The waters of the Victoria Nyanza reach l^ke Albert by the Victoria Nile, 
which pours in at the north-eastern comer. Gauges are to be erected here and 
along the Bahr el Jebel, so as to ascertain the rainfall and the height of the waters 



VICTORIA SYASZA, RIPON FALLS: THE SOURCE OF THE NILB. *.,■ II . «. Canrl.ii. 

of Lake Albert and its outlet at various seasons. Sir W. Garstin states that there is no 
doubt but that the Albert Lake forms an important reservoir for the Nile supply, liow 
much so is not yet known accurately. 

The Albert Lake was discovered by Sir Samuel Baker in 1864, and was at first 
supposed to he much larger tlian it is now known to be. However, Sir W. Garstin 
advises the construction of a regulator, at the point where it joins the Nile, should it 
be found possible, to use the Albert Lake as a Storage Reservoir. 

The course of the Victi)ria Nile, from the Victoria Nyanza. is well known, but has 
not all been actually surveyed. Tlie Nile has apparently a troublous time of it, all the 
way. Kii-st it has the great Mtirchison Falls, tliree steps of some 50 metres, through a 
cleft of rock only six metres wide, while immediately above the tails the river is 70 
metres in width. Just after it leaves its source in Lake Victoria, the Nile encounters 
another series of steps known as the Ripon Falls. Between these two great waterfalls. 
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the river expands into two shallow lakes (Lake Chaga and Lake Kwania). Tliese are 
only extensive lagoons, wliere Sir W, Ciarstiii thinks much of the Nile waters is lost by 
evaporation. Sir W. Gnrstin recoinniends that a regulator he placed at the Ripon Falls, 
should careful surveys confirm his views, as to the quantity of water to l>e expected from 
the Victoria Nyanza. Meantime Nilometera and rain-gauges are to l>e placed at nil 
important points. 

The Victoria Nyanza is the largest sheet of fresh water in the Old World, and its 
waters are singularly sweet, clear and fresh. The area of the lake is almnt the same as 
that of Scotland. It is, in fact, an inland sea, and one side can never be seen from the 
other. Many rivers flow into it, but its only outlet, the Victoria Nile, emerges from the 
lake at the Eipon Falls, at the northern end of this vast sheet of water. With 
all the evaporation from such an enormous area, under an equatorial sunshine, it yet 
vents by the Ripon Falls, 575 cubic metres per second, or a daily discharge of nearly fifty 
milliuns of cubic metres of water. It is no wonder that Sir William Garstin has hopes of 
obtaining supplies from such a natural reservoir. Records are being kept of the volume 
of ali the rivers which pour into the lake, as well of its discharge. 

Sir William Garstin tells us the supposed amount of the water which enters the great 
lake and how much leaves it by the Victoria Nile. Apparently 87 per cent, is lost by 
evaporation. Amateur engineers and othera have su^ested the erection of a weir and 
regulator at the outlet of the Victoria Nyanza on the Ripon Falls, so as to rsiise the 
storage level of the lake. Sir William Garstin, however, as an expert, tells us that, 
first, it would take ;^J years to raise f-he lake one metre; and second, that during this 
process the Nile would be entirely cut off during the whole time. 
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Progresa on the Blue and White Niles is shown by the toUowing 
paragraph in The Times as we are going to press : — 

"Several important cliaugee in the eeuts of provincial goTeronient in the 
Rudan are oQicially notified. Two govemorsldps, termed inudirJeliB, and 
corresponding to English ahirea and French departments, iiave, irith Tarioua 
additions of territory, been created prorinres. The Oliezireh mudirieh thus 
becomes the Blue Nile province, H-itli its seat of Bdmi^i!^( ration transferred to the 
populous and flourishing town of Wad Mcdani. The Senaar mudirieh becomes the 
White Nile province, the capital of H-liich will be Singa." 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

THE BLUE NILE AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 

MAJOR GWYNN'S SCENES ON THE ABYSSINIAN FRONTIERS. 



THE ISSPECTIOSS OF THE (■.OVERSOR-(;ENERAI,, VIZ. — 

THE GEZIRA, THE ULUE NILE, THE BAHAIl AND DIN'IIER, SENXAJt, SINGA, KOSEIKES, 

COLONIES OF OLD SOLDIEKS, FAMAKA, MAJOli (JWYN.N's ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE NATIVES 

OX THE ABYSSINIAN FROSTIER. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



bh^b and white sileb, khabtodm. 

The Blue Nile and its Tiiibutaries. 
The White and Blue Niles unite near Khartoum. Khartoum itself ia on the Blue 
Nile. The names of these two streams strike a visitor as most cliaracteristic. The 
river opposite Kliartouni is clear, and, reflecting the sky, is literally blue ; at Omdurmau, 
on the other hand, the flood ia turbid, and almost milky in colour. After joining, the 
waters of different hue keep separate, in tbe centre, for a long way till they gradually 
intermingle in one turbid flood. 

The eonrce of the Blue Nile was discovered by Bruce, in 1770, to be in Lake 
Tsaua in Abyssinia, Sir Samuel Baker roughly surveyed the Atbara, another 
important Nile tributary rising in Abyssinia, in 1864. 

The expedition of Mr. C. R Uupuie, in 1903, to both rivers, will complete our 
knowledge as to the southern tributaries of the main stream of tlie Nile. The Sobat 
was not fully explored till 1898. The western feeders of the Nile, Bahr el Ghazal, etc,, 
have not yet been accurately mapped, but our knowledge of the White Nile (tbe Bahr 
el Jebel) and its tributaries, as far as the Victoria Nyanza, is, thanks to Sir William 
Garstin'a recent labours, nearly perlect. 

The entire Nile from Haifa to Khartoum can be ascended by steamei-a during High 
Nile. At Low Nile all the cataracts are practically unnavigable. The Blue Nile is 
navigable for vessels of light draught as far as Eoaeires when the river is in flood. 

The Blue Nile has a south-easterly course from beyond Sennar, which was once 
a powerful kingdom and a flourishing district. But one hears little of it now. 
Nothing is left of the old Sennar Kingdom. I'he Abyssiiiians had made war 
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upon Sennar in 1719, but were defeated with great slaughter by Sheikh Etnin. 

The news o! this victory spread tlie fame of Sennar far and wide, and traveller 

from Arabia, Egypt 
and India penetrated 
to this remote region. 
But the usual fate 
of all Mohammedan 
dynasties befel the 
conquerors, and after 
assassinations, revolts 
and depositions the 
independence of Sen- 
nar came to an end. 
To this succeeded an 
anarchy of 30 or 40 
years. Mehemet Ali 
sent an expedition to 
conquer the countrj' 

HUISS OF OLD BBSMAR. Cayt. Shello Devslnt, R.K. . ,-,. , ,. 

in 1819 under his 
son Ismail. This expedition reached Khartoum without resistance and then marched 
on Sennar, which was easily conquered for Egypt. It soon revolted, and Mehemet 
Ali sent Ismail again into the Sudan to quell the rising. On his way up the Nile 
Ismail was treach- 
erously murdered by 
native chiefs at 
Shendi in 1822. A 
succeeding expedi- 
tion was sent to re- 
venge the murder and 
the perpetrators were 
pardoned. On slight 
cause, however, the 
pardon was revoked 
and a general mas- 
sacre of the inhabi- 
tants of Shendi and 
elsewhere was ruth- 
lessly carried out. 

RUINS OF M08QCE, 

Ihe Egyptian name 

baa been hated ever since along the Upper Nile, although the whole Sudan was formally 

annexed to Egypt, in 1839, by Mehemet Ali. He had gone himself to complete the 
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conquest of Sennar, Fazokl, aud Kordofan, having lieatd reports of the gold mines 
and riches of ivory, gum, etc., in these regions. These were not found to exist, and 

the only result of many 
ni ilitary expeditions was 
the founding of Kliar- 
toum as a central mart- 
for a liuge slave trade, 
on a scale hitherto un- 
known. So the chival- 
rous civilisation that 
had been proclaimed to 
the world by Mehemet 
Ali only brought misery 
and I'apine to the Sudan. 
The blacks were carried 
off by thousands to 
swell the Egyptian 

CTONB BOATS : BLUB NILB. ^^.^^j^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^ff^J^ 

that was only terminated in our own day. It was also necessary to keep large forces 
all over the Sudan to collect the taxes, and the country was bled to death. 

The Blue Nile now comes again to the fmnt as a factor in the irrigation of the 
Sudan and, perhaps, 
for I^pt, as a pos- 
sible siistainer of the 
great Nile's Hood. 
As it rises in Abys- 
sinia, we have con- 
cludeil a treaty with 
King Menelek, giving 
us rights over its 
waters. PerhapsLake 
Tsana may some day 
be stored up and 
made to funn a vast 
reservoir to impound 
the copious rains of 
this region, whose 

rainy season has _ , 

never wholly failed, 

Tlie Blue Nile has many feeders, the Rahad, tlie Dinder, and others, and itself 
bears many names according to the various tribes on its banks. The main stream rises 
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about 60 miles soiitli of Lake Tsana, and llows througli that lake (which is 1,800 feet 
above the sea) for 600 miles to Faniakn in the Sudan. Famaka is in a plateau 

2,000 feet above the 



PRESBXTINO ARMS TO OOVE] 
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The Abyssinians 
anciently believed 
the Blue Nile was 
the source of the 
Nile, and they used 
to threaten to divert 
its course when 
tliey wished to 
show their power 
over Ife'pt. This 
tictioQ found some 
belief in Egypt ; the 
Arabian liistorians 
tell US that about 
1150 A.D., when the 
Kile flood failed to 

come, an embassy was sent to the Emperor of Ethiopia, praying him to free the 

Nile waters, and at 

once be complied, 

and the life-giving 

High Nile returned 

to its ordinary good 

behaviour. He may 

have, cut the sudd on 

the White Nile. 

The length of 

the Blue Nile in the 

Sudan, from Famaka 

to Khartoum, is 

about 900 miles. 

The Blue Nile was 

but a poor stream 

when I saw it in 

March, thou&li its 

° BOAT-BUILDISO OS TUE BLUE XILK. 

wide dry bauks 

showed what it could be in time of flood. Mr. Dupuis considers tiiat its winter 

supply can be greatly aided by judicious irrigation schemes. It is a splendid stream 
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in the months of July and Angust. Steamers asceml to Roseires, 300 miles above 
Khartoum, wheu the Nile is high, without difficulty. The Hood conies between 

1st July and 1st 
November. Above 
Roseires there are 
rapids, the natives 
carrying on tmde on 
the river by means 
of rafts, ingeniously 
manipulated. The 
months of December, 
January and Feb- 
ruary are cool and 
healthy. March, 

April and May are 
hot. The rainy 
season begins in May 
and lasts till October. 
August, September 

Jl-NCTIOM OF BLDE KILE WITH RAHAD, ,° , 

and October are very 
hot and damp. After the rain, malarial fever is prevalent September and October 
are the worst months. 
The abundance of 



doubt the cause of 
this, and the Gov- 
ernment must adopt 
the modern means 
of lessening both 
grievances. 

Pictures, in some 
cases, speak more 
eloquently than 

words, and I will not 
weary my readers 
with many further 
remarks, merely 
giving enough to 

, . ,, , , JUNCTION OF RIVI 

explain the photo- 
graphs which the Govemor-Cleneral (Sir Reginald Wingate) has placed at my disposal. 
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The Governou-Geseral's Inspection of the Gezira Provixce. 

The tongue of land lying between the White and Blue Niles is called the Gezira. 
A peuinsula is always by the natives called "an island" — gezira. It contains about 
7,500 acres. Many of the inhabitants are gathered in villages or towus on the two 
Niles, but there are flourishing places inland, such as Managil, Abud, and others, 
which are supplied with water by deep wells, and so saved from drought. 

The Govern or- General 'a inspection of the Gezira was made by means of camel 
and donkey transit. That of the Blue Nile by steamer. The two trips are combined 
in this chapter. Both of them were pioneer visits of tlie Sirdar. 

Kamlin, on the Blue Nile, 65 miles from Khartoum, is the Mudiria of Gezira. 
There arc post and telegi'aph olfices. There is a lai^e mixed population, industrious 

and peaceful, who 
turned out to wel- 
come the Sirdar. 

Managil is a 
collection of a num- 
ber of villages in the 
central part of tlie 
Gezira. It is l>S 
miles from Wad Me- 
dani, 50 from Dueni 
on the White Nile, 
and 107 from Khar- 
toum. 

The wells of 

0E2IIU WOMEN DANCI-Sa AT Afil'D. 

Managil are 150 feet 
deep. There is a large mixed population and this region, with Abud Merkaz, has 
43,000 inhabitants. The land just south of Managil is admirably suited for the 
cultivation of cotton. The Khalifa had imported blacks for the cotton culture, and 
a number of them have settled there and umlerstand this crop. This region came 
within the Governor-General's inspection, and the genial Sirdar and his suite received 
an ovation from the inhabitants everywhere they went. Tlie expedition was by camels 
with camping outfit, from Khartoum, round tlie iieninsula and aei-oss from the Blue 
Nile to the White Nile. 

Wad Medani, with a population of nearly 10,000, is on the Blue Nile, and is a 
good market town, the largest in the Sudan, next to Onidurmau. It has post and 
telegraph nHics. It is the headquarters of the Sennar Mudirin, and has one 
battalion for ganison. It has a settled mixeil population. Tlie town is a mile 
long by half a mile broad, and has an imposing efi'ect. 
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The Gezim has 
many good villages 
on both Nilea, but 
we shall find several 
of them described in 
tbe trips to tlie Blue 
and White Niles, and 
the iiahad. 

Lord Cromer 
has recommended 
the making of a 
railway to EI Medani 
from Khartoum 

which wonkl facili- 
ta te cumm un ica tions. 



Ixsi'ECTios OF Towns and Villages alosh tjik Bluk Nile. 

After passing Knmliii we come to llutaa, visited by tlie (.ioveinor-General 
recently. The distriet is ruled by its native sheikhs; the iiihabitants are nomadic 
and trek northwarils bet'oi-e the rainy season with their cattle, camels and hoi'ses. A 
nucleus remains behind to cultiviite cotton for local consumption. 

The eonntry lying between the Blue Nile, liahad and Binder Rivers is at present 
almost uuinhabited. In the days before the Malidi, villages extended along these 
rivers to the Abyssinian frontier. ' The inhabitants are slowly retuining, but there are 
few villages to l>e 
foun<l over tliis once 
populous region. 

Much of the 
land is well htted for 
growing cotton, and 
when the promised 
survey of this region 
(with regard to irri- 
gation and the stor- 
ing of these fine 
rivers' flood) is 
carried out, no doubt 
its importance will 
be realised and de- 
veloped under the 
I3e;i(.vful rule it now banks or blce silk \ear scnca. 
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erijoj'a, and tlie people will settle down to agricultural work, or industrious emigrantB 
from Abyssinia may be induced to settle here. 

The Rahad and the Dindek. 

The Ballad is often, when its waters are high, a very picturesque river, tis the 
engravings truthfully depict ; it rises in Abyssinia near Lake Tsana, and joins the Blue 
Nile opposite Wad Medani. 

The Dinder falls in higher up, and is navigable for TO miles when the flood 
is high. It also rises in Abyssinia and flows through a very mountainous countr}-. 
It afterwards flows 200 miles through the Sudan. The banks of the lower Dinder 
once produced plenty of cotton, but there are now no inhabitants to grow any crops. 

At the village of Wad el Abbas 
on the Blue Nile, there are about 
1,800 Jaalins and Sudanese. There is 
a weekly market and the population is 
increasing. 

Sennar unfortunately has quite 
lost its ancient glory, but still a good 
town may yet arise from the ruins 
of the hateful Dervish occupation. 
At the time of the conquest of the 
country by the British in 1899 the 
town was found quite uninhabited. It 
was made the headquarters of the 
district till, in 1900, the Mudiria was 
removed to '\\'ad el Medani. In 
ilarch, 1903, however, the head- 
quarters of the Mudiria were removed 
to a new site at Kabusb, south of 
Sennar, on the river, where the Govern- 
ment are erecting new buildings in a 
more healthy place and hope to induce 
the people to migrate to them as soon 

QKNEEtAL sift LESLIE RUNDLB. ^g Completed. 

The surrounding district has fertile soil, and land well cultivated by rain- 
water supplies. Seniiar also has wells for cultivating, which are provided with Sakias. 

Singa is beconiiug an important place. The soil is fertile and tlio district is well 
wooiled. The trade is increasing and there is a daily market, post office and telegmph. 
The turnout of a loyal populace to welcome tlie (-Jovernor-Gcneral is well shown in 
his photographs. The inhabitants are mostly of the ever-loyal Jaalin tribe. The 
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Seimai' Mudiria moves here from Jaiiuary 
to April. Karkaj has upwards of 1,000 in- 
habitants and a good market. 

Koeeires is the i-esidence of a British 
inspector and Maiinir (governor). It rejoices 
in a telegraph and post office, and has a ferrj' 
across the Blue Nile. A garrison with a 
gunboat and a British oflicer gives the place 
an air of importance. But it is as yet a pctor 
place for supplies. 

Iioseires possesses nientories of the 
gallant fight of the liandful of Egyptian 
soldiers under Colonel Lewis, who bravely 
attacked Ahmet Fedil and his host ot Der- 
vishes and put them to rout, with 800 dead 
and 2,000 prisonera, the leader and a few 
hundred only escaping. Most of the fugitives 
surrendered subsequently at ihe White Nile. 
Their object was to cross both Nites and join 
the Khalifa at Kordofaii. This was on the 
f^^^ 26th December, 1898, and was a brilliant 
affair. "We had only four white men, 400 of 

the 10th Sudanese, and some scallywags (t'riendlies). The 10th Sudanese had 150 

killed and wounded, and lost seven officers. It was, as one of the British 

officers told me, quite the best little fight he ever saw in the Sudan. Genei-als 

Hunter and Enndle hnd left the Blue Nile country before this. Colonel Lewis 

heard that Ahmed Fedil was 

coming from Gedaref with an 

army to join the Kbalifa, and 

intercepted and completely 

smashed him witli his small 

force. Colonel Fei^nssoii was 

badly wounded in ihis affair. 
Gorriiige Bey is now 

Governor of Sennar. After 

showing great architectural 

skill in the design of the 

Palace at Khartoum, Colonel 

Gorringe Bey was " promoted " 

to the post of Mudir of this 

provinci>. His great taste for nosBrnEs, blue sile. l:,«i..c^.p,„u^. 
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practical architecture will not, I am afraid, find much scope in this region. In the 
author's opinion the Palace at Khartoum is one of the most beautiful of modem 
structures, and it is said Gorringe Bey also designed most of the new public buildings 
in Khartoum, the Gordon College among the rest. If so Gorringe Bey is an 
architectural genius, quite a rare thing in these days. 

There are most interesting colonies of discharged Sudanese soldiers on the Blue 

Nile, which were visited by the Governor-General. These are flourishing stations of 

respectable, civilised men, who have seen the progress under the British in Egypt, and 

are well trained to order and discipline. 

They and their wives and children may 

become actual pioneers of industry. 

As similar colonies have done 
well in the districts of the Punjab 
and other newly developed irrigation 
centres in India, so great things may 
be expected from a similar class of 
men when settled along the Blue Nile, 
especially when this rich region obtains 
the benefits of irrigation foreshadowed 
in the Report of Mr, Dupuis's recent 
visit. 

One thing, however, may be 

noticed in tlie photograph of the 

Fetish-tree at the Military Colony. 

These poor souls have not had the 

benefit of Christian teaching. Were 

the excellent American Mission to 

establish its schools in this region, 

they would soon discard fetishism, and 

in addition, there would be some 

chance of their being taught the 

English language, which is not done 

by the Education Department of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ; only Arabic, I am told, 

being taught in the Government schools. Now Arabic is not the only language of the 

Sudan peoples. Few of them, in remote regions like this, speak Arabic, 

Mr. Dupuis in his recent Report gives valuable suggestions for the development 
of the Gezira and Blue Nile region by means of irrigation. As a full review of 
this talented engineer's recent expedition to the sources of the Blue Nile will be 
found hereafter, the reader is referred to the chapter devoted to it for his suggestions 
on the future benefits to be derived from irrigation. 

Captain Sholto Douglas, E.E., kindly contributes some photc^raphs taken when he 
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was employed on the 
adventurous task of 
laying the firet tele- 
graph, in 1899, along 
the Blue ^ili! from 
Khartoum to Ro- 
seires. The iUustva- 
tiona of the ruins of 
old Sennar are also 
from liis album. 

Major Gwynn, 
D.S.O., sent me a 
i-etnarkable series of 
photographs taken 
in the course of 

MARKET, OlDAMl.— TYPES OF OALLAS. 6 0. .«„>,■ G„-„«. l,ig eXpedltiOHS tO 

settle the frontiers of Abyssinia. He was enjf^ed at this arduous task for 
several years. They represent peoples and scenery never before illustrated. Major 
Gwynn intended me to mix them up with those of others from similar localities, 
but they actually form a volume of themselves, and should lie kept togetlier as far 
as possible. Tliey range from the sources of the Abyssinian rivers to Gedaref, 
Kassala, and Suakin on tlie east, Fiimaka on the south, to the Sobat on the west. 
The boundaries as laid down by Major Gwynn have become the accepted lines of 
demarcation between 
ns and our good 
friends the Abys- 
einians. His photo- 
graphs are fittingly 
introduced as an 
appendix to Chapter 
XIV. 

It was not 
possible to arrange 
the photographs ac- 
cording to Major 
Gwynn's list, to 
which the numbers 
refer, owing to their 
different sizes. 

OAI-LARAT PttOM THE yORT. 18 A. Major a«^»«. 

272 
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]>&i('HiPTios OF Major Gwynn's I'hotograi'hs. 

1 A, 1 B, 1 c, 1 D. Houses of Guiiig hill 
dwellers on right bank of the Blue Nile near 
the frontier (near Abu Kanila). The villages 
are near the top of rocky hills, about 1,000 
feet elevation. The houses seen on top of 
the rocks are 900 feet above the plain. 

1 c represents a hill about 1,000 feet 
above the level of the plain and the village is 
about four-fifths way up. 1 D. The hill on 
top of which are the houses a and b are 
about 900 feet above the plain. 

2. Stream near Goba in the Beni Shangul 
plateau, 5,000 feet above the plain. 

3 A and a Yabus stream which flows 
from this plateau towards the White Nile. 
It is reputed to lose itself iu a marshy district 
oil N. bank of the Sobat, and is the only 
perennial stream between the Blue Nile and 
the Sobat. 

4 A and li. Mahomet wad Hojali (brother 
of Tur el Guri), the moat powerful chief iu 
Beni Shangul, who was overthrown and made 
prisoner hy the Abyssinians ; he is still a 
prisoner. (This man with the Abyssinian 
title of Fitanraii, acts as Wakil.) Has been 
a notable slave raider with Wad Mahmud, 
who was captured by Gorringe Bey this year 
(1904). His followers are Arab? descended 
from merchants who have settled in this 
country. 

5 A. " Woniber " Yembo, steward to Dejaj 
Joti, the Galla ruler of the frontier district 
at the watershed of the two Yabus streams 
and Sobat, which is a plateau 5,000 feet to 
7,000 feet. The Italian Bottego Expedition 
was cut up at the spot. 

5 B, c, 5 D, 5 E. Types of Gallas. 

6. Nuers, Sobat, and dead hippopotamus. 

7 A. Buruns of the plain between Fashoda 
and the Abyssinian frontier. They are quite 
naked, covered with red mud and armed with 
long bows. Tame ostrich plucked. 
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7 K Type of Buruii villages. 

8 A. Aniiak girls at Ttaiig, trading post on 
Upper Sobat. 

(This heaidif III photograph illustrates Mfijor 
Austin's description of interesting people. It 
has been borrovied to insert in Chapter XII. 
when descr-ibinij that ri^gion.) 

8 B. [tang village, site of post (will l)e 
found in Chapter XII.) 

8 c. River Baro, or Upper Sobat, near 
Itaiig, will be found in Chapter XII. 

9 A and n. Binka boys of Sobat (Uryoiig). 

10 A and B. River Dinder in flood near 
Dunkur, Abyssinia. (Fording the stream.) 

11. River Atbara near Gallabat. 

12. Gyassa on Blue Kile l)etween Sennar 
and Eoseirea in month of December. 

13. Blue Nile where it crosses frontier 
above Faraaka, looking east. 

14. Jebel Keili, south of Roseires, about 
2,000 feet above the plain. Type of isolated 
rocky hill of the district. 

15 A and B. Bamboo jungle south of Kirin, 
Abyssinia, slopes of Beni Shangul plateau. 

16. Hainid Wakil of Hojali wad Hassan, 
Mek of Assosa, who captured and gave up 
Watl Mahraud to Gorringe Bey. The bearded 
man rebelled against Hamid and joined 

•Mahmud. These photos were taken in 1900. 

17. Native bridge across Yabus stream. 
18 A and n. Gallabat from the fort, 

looking over tlie battlefield. The higher hill 
on the left is the spot where King John of 
Abyssinia was killed. 

19. River I'ibor. 

20. Shilluks at Foahoila. (See Chap. VIII.) 

21. Drawing water at west of Suakin. 

22. Jebel Kassala in the distance. The 
near hill is Jebel Mokran. 

23. Flocks by the River Atbara, about 20 
miles above the Ijattletield. 
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KAHOHBT WAD ROJALI I A PBlBOSBft WITH ABYSIHIAHB. 4 B. "VEOMBKR" VKUBO 



,T OIDAMI. 6 C. BAMBOO JCNOLE : BEM ! 

The Kuiubers rtfrr to Hals on pasea 274 and i7o. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A PEEP INTO ABYSSINIA. 

WITH MK. 0. E. DUPUIS ON HIS UNIQUE EXPEDITION. 
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OMDURMAS, WAD MEDANI, ABU HAIIAZ, THE BLUE NILE, THE HAIIAU, GEIIAREF, ARALEP, 

nOKA, GALluMlAT, THE (.'IRCUIT OF LAKE TSAXA, ZECI, DEBRA TAIiOli, 
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CHAPTER XV. 
The Blue Nile, Geuaref, Gallabat, and Lake Tsana. 

Mr. C. E. Dupuis has recently returned from hi3 adventurous mission to Abyssinia. 

He was sent by Sir William Gorstin to report on the possibilities for irrigation of the 

regions watered by the Blue Nile and Atbara. He was also deputed to visit Lake 

T&ana, and advise about 
its future as a possible 
Reservoir. It is pleasant 
to learn that this able 
Report and his high 
reputation in his profes- 
sion have resulted in Mr. 
Dupuis being appointed 
Director of Irrigation 
for the Sudan. 

[ met Mr. Dapuis 
after his wonderful ex- 
pedition. I was much 
fascinated by the story 
of his travels, and 
delighted when I was 
"jFahtasia" is oub honolr, camp at abu habaz, blub nile. permitted to use his 

photc^raphs of this hitherto unknown land. The expedition has hitherto only l)een 

heard of through Sir William Garstin'a great Report on the Nile for 1904. 
I propose to give a 

sketch of his wonderful 

tour and to bring into it 

other information sup- 
plied by Count Gleichen's 

Sudan Handbooks, and 

also by the Governor- 
General's recent official 

visits to Gcdaref, Kassula, ; 

the Atbara and Suakin. ! 
The journey of Mr. 

Dupuis was a pioneer 

one, a sort of voyage of 

exploration, but he baa 

brought with him trial 

levels and measurements 

of the waters, and a series „ ,, 

' MIDDAY HALT UNDER A " SHAD! TREE ON THE BOAB TO ABD RARA2^ 
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of photc^raphs of the striking scenery of this hitherto unknown region. The tributaries 
ot the Blue Nile and the Kahad pass througli frequently tracts of wooded scenery, 
picturesque in a marked degree. The forests may prove most beneficent stores 

of fuel for theSudan, now tliat 
the Govemment have estab- 
lished an efficient Forestry 
Department. 

With regard to the Lake 
Tsana scheme, Mr. Dnpuis's 
report is so new, that it is not 
likely to be taken in hand 
until a careful survey is made, 
for which the money has been 
already sanctioned by Lord 
Cromer. Mr. Dupuis has 
been given an efficient staH' 

DRY BED OP RIVER KAHAD ABOVE JU.SCTIOB WITH BLUB SrLE. of aSSist«nt8 fOt tluS SUrVey 

and there will be no time lost. In fact the work has been already commenced. 

Mr. Dupuis started from Khartoum on 6th December, 1902 with a full camping 
outfit and marched along the Blue Nile to Abu Uaraz, 120 miles, in six days. He chose 
marching, instead ot going by steamer, in order to study the country with a view to its 
capabilities of future irrigation. 

In passing through the Gezira he alludes, in his Iteport, to the adoption of a ^ery 
simple means of irri- 
gation for that popu- 
lous r^ion.bya canal 
taken from the Blue 
Nile, near Sennar, 
through the heart of 
the province to Khar- 
toum, such a canal to 
be used from July 
to December, without 
taking any of the 
water that may be 
required for Egypt. 
Perennial supplies 
could be obtained 
later on, when ar- 
rangements may j,jg ^kstern shore, lake tsana, at bebhever. Lvpv.'t- 
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possibly be made for Eeservoire for storing the flood-waters of tlie Blue Nile and its 
tributaries. The party visited Eufaa, where great crops are raised by rain culture, and 
there are many villages near it. The population is more scanty towards the Kahad, 
which joins the Blue Nile near Abu Karaz, wliere the expedition halted. At the time of 
their visit, the bed of the Eahad was dry, save for pools left by the summer torrents. 
It only flows for three or four months in the year, but even when there is no stream 
there are many very picturesque pools along its course, one of which he illustrates. 

Mr, Dupuis went along the ravines of the Atbara for 40 miles, and then stiuck 
across the country to Gedaref, about 100 miles, where his party arrived on December 19th, 

1903. There were few villt^;es by the 
way, and only small areas of cultivation 
near the Itabad, but plenty of " cotton 
soil " if there were means for irrigating 
the land. 

A great waterless plain exists 
between the Atbara and Gedaref (with 
outcrops of granite rock), which is 
entirely uninhabited. Near Gedaref 
there were many wells, now unused, 
but they could be opened again. They 
only saw one good well at a place called 
El Fau. Formerly there were populous 
villages and considerable cultivation. 

Gedaref is about 600 feet higher 
than Khartoum. Mr. Dupuis states 
that if it were possible to make a canal 
through the land between the Eahad 
and Abu Haraz, there would be great 
possibilities cf agricultural success, 
even though it only afforded water for 
a part of the ye.ar. By means of 
storage resei-voirs, however, the waters 

DRAWING WATER BETW-EEN GEDAREF A.VD OALLABAT. ^f ^,^^ jjj^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ gj^^^ j^jj^^ ^j^Jj^^ 

up, may be used to supplement water forperennial irrigation at a future day. 

If Gedaref is ever to have canals, however, they must be supplied from the Atbara, 
and as to supplies from this river, Mr. Dupuis is not verj- sanguine, as it is a torrential 
stream. But all will depend on the results of the exhaustive survey of the whole 
region which is about to be undertaken by Sir William Garstin's advice. This survey 
has been already sanctioned by Lord Cromer. 

At Gedaref the party remained two days, to rest their camels, and study the 
requirements of the neighbourhood as far as irrigation projects might be beneficiaL 
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Gedaref is an 
uccumulationofsmall 
villages in a l.ii'gc 
open valley. The soil 
13 fertile and almost 
everything planted 
seems to grow well- 
Mr. Dn)jui3 thinks 
tliat Gedaief is but 
poorly supplied with 
water frotn wells. 
The existing wells 
make the place 
habitable, while other 
places are not : 
this is the small 
measure of praise he 

.LABAT AND LAKE TSAXA. '^ 

gives Gedaref. But 

he suggests for this rather interesting district, small reservoirs of its own, by damming 
the khors with which the neighbourhood abounds, and by sinking more wells. It is 
not possible to give the people canal irrigation, the land round Gedaref being rocky 
and uneven, but more and better wells are needed urgently. Tanks, such as are used 
with success at Bundelkhund and elsewhere in India, should be adopted here. These 
would make this 
region into as good 
agricultural land as 
\\a& been so created 
in India. 

From Gedaref 
the party went to 
Gallabat, on the 
26th December, 
making 3C4 miles 
from Khartoum. 
There is at first a 
broken country, and 
afterwards abun- 
dance of good cot- 
ton soil. The forest 
country here begins, 



white 



and 



I UBTWEEH OALIABAT ASD 
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small trees generally, but a good deal of gum is produced from them. Coarse jungle 
grasses cover the country, much of which are annuHlly burnt during the winter months 
to afford grazing for their cattle. Where the jungle is not burnt, it is impossible to 
see the country from it« great height and denseness, and this impedes any correct 
deseiiption being given of it, except along the road travelled. Between Gedaref and 
Gallabat there are only two or three small villages, but many traces exist of former 
cultivation and population. 

The waterless forests are infested with bees, which gave great annoyance 
to the travellers, but fortunately the 
stings have no permanent bad effect, 
although extremely annoying. As they 
journeyed south, they came into a 
region of a greatly increased rainfall, 
but wells are few and far between. 
Here again, Mr. Dupuis would intro- 
duce the Indian system, of small 
reservoirs or tanks, and he says were 
this done and more wells sunk, the 
region between and around Gallabat 
and Gedaref is capable of the greatest 
agiicultural development. 

Cotton is grown here, and several 
fields of fair cotton were seen at 
Gallabat, but this cotton was grown by 
rain only without irrigation and was 
therefore stunted. 

A large quantity of cotton used 
to be grown here, and sent into 
Abyssinia — no doubt the district can 
be again developed for cotton-growing, 
but the varieties and culture nmst be 
.LAB.iT improved. 

Gallabat is a pleasant- looking 
place, where the Sudan plains terminate, and the Abyssinian mountains rise up beyond. 
The old fort of Gallabat is being adapte<l into the headquarters of the official Resident, 
and is well situated at about 150 feet above the town. Here as everywhere, the want 
of population is the dominant feature ; this is, however, alrea<ly beginning to right itself. 
Flocks of sheep and goats and good herds of cattle are met with, but not any proportion 
to what such a region could support, if it only had a water supply. 

The Atbara river lies to the north-east of Gallabat, about five miles off. They 
visited the river and found it to be a line torrential stream about 100 metres wide. 
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E BIHDARS PABTY S 



and running about 5 
metres depth in flood. 
There are many deep 
rocky pools and the 
river is altogether 
hidden frequently hy 
the dense brushwood . 
and forest growth, so 
much 80, that it is an 
. arduous task and - 
almost impossible 
work to force a pro- 
gress tlirough the 
bush, Mr. Dupnia's 
photographs give an 
e.xcellent idea of this 
hitherto little visited 
region. 
We will devote a page or two to a dftscription and liistorieal sketch of the towns of 

Gedaref and Gallabat, taken from Count Gleichen's various Handbooks and Keporls on 

the Sudan. 

Gedaref and the district between the Rahad and Atbara rivers, about 4,000 square 

miles, is now vastly underpopulated, and much of it is unexplored. 
The greater part 

of til is region is 

fertile land, hut it 

is questionable if it 

ever was properly 

developed. It only 

needs inhabitants 

and water and a 

minimum of labour 

to render it repro- 
ductive. To report 

on the possibility of 

providing a water- 
supply was the 

problem Mr.Dupuis 

has been sent to 

solve, therH being 

no doubt that if torest ok white-stkmmrd acacia sear oedarek. 
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water can he supplied, the peaceful rule of Uritish protection will soon attract population. 
In pre-Mahdiat days, the towns and region of Gfidaref and the Old Gedaref (Suk abu 
Sin) were fertile and populoirs; its cornfields supplied tlie Sudan, and it was 
undoubtedly prosperous. The Dervislies devastated the place anil captured the 
garrison in 1885. Ahmet Fedil was appointed Emir. In 1898 it was seized by a 
small column from Kassala under Colonel Parsons with 1,400 men, after a hazardous 
and successful fight a few miles outside the town ; and though subsequently twice 
nttacked by Ahmet Fedil, it held its own. The Dervish Emir fled soutliwards, and, 
after being repulsed at Roseites, met his fate within a year, at Omdebreikat, being 
killed, along with the Khahfa (Chapter XI.). 

Gedaref must be a pleasant place, although a friend of mine, whose duty compelled 

him to live there, said 
that after Khartoum 
(whence he was promoted 
to Gedaref) it is deadly 
dull I but I have heard 
the same remark us to 
Khartoum ; it has its 
dull times too ! This 
gentleman is a native 
Egyptian oflicer, one of 
the best, who had de- 
servedly risen to the 
important post of 
Eg)-ptian Inspector of 
the Xassala Mudiria, 
and was stationed at 
wATKKiso THE CAMELS AT DOKA. ^cdaret. Hc speaks 

English perfectly, and 
18 a charming companion. He holds the rank of Major — Bemzi Tahir is his name, and 
he has the title of Bey. He tells me (December, 1904) that in two years' time Gedaref 
will be able to produce cotton equal to the best Egyptian. 

Gedaref is a fertile place, for the rains begin in June and last till October. The 
inhabitants in the district are of every tribe and shade of black. There are perennial 
wells which enrich its agriculture. When this now remote region is connected with 
Khartoum by railway, which Lord Cromer foreshadows in his latest Report, what a 
new world will be opened for trade and the development of this rich district ! And for 
the tourist an entirely new field of travel, with an easy access to the fresh wonders of 
Abysaiuia, and travel among an interesting, ancient Christian people. Sportsmen will 
find a wide highland country abounding in game. 
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The promised 
railway will develop 
this African Eden in 
a wonderful manner. 
But after the heavy 
rains the reverse of 
the medal is seen, 
and the paradise is 
often swept by fever, 
though from Decem- 
ber to May the 
climate is perfect and 
completely liealthy. 

Gedaref district 
has 25.000 inhahi- 
tants. The town has 

ABTSSINrA : BBLim- THK CBB8T OP THE PLATEAU BOAD FBOM OALLABAT OUly OUe StrCCt Of 

TO LAKE TSANA. ^^^^ houses ; tlie 

Government houses are of Imck, all the rest are made of grass tukli, which has to be 
renewed every year. 

The trade in gum is considerable, and imports of cotton goods and coffee 
from Gallabat, carrieil on by a few Greek merchants. Water is supplied from 
deep wells cut in the rock. There is a garrison of Arab soldiers from Kassnla, an 
Egyptian Mamur, 
and, generally, a 
British Inspector. 

There are many 
good gardens, grow- 
ing the usual Sudan 
vegetables, and in 
addition, iigs, limes, 
custard apples, and 
dates : of the last, 
the trees bear two 
crops every year. 
Cotton is grown 
extensively for local 
use, but might 
be greatly improved 
in (lualitv by irri- 

' •' -' ABrSSlNlA : CAMP IN THE BAMBOO PORKST B 

gatiOn. AND LAKE T8ASA. 
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Cereals are 

grown for sale 
beyond their own 
consumption, and 
a very superior 
flour is made from 
a red varietj' of 
dura. The differ- 
ence of the scenery 
of tlie neighbour- 
hood in the rainy 
and dry seasons is 
remarkable. The 
tukh houses are 
rebuilt every year 
after the rains, and 

THE R.^•y.R ABA., 20 MTLEs FROM LAKE OUTLET. in O^l^ber the 

whole place has 

the appearance of a wreck, before the rebuilding takes place. The dura here 
growa 12 feet high, and close up to the houses, with pass^es between only 2 feet 
wide. 

(ledaref will come within the new system of irrigation, which uot only will improve 
its sanitary condition but will produce a wonderful growth of population and wealth. 

The Governor- 
General on one of 
his recent tours of 
inspection to Kassala 
and Suakin, visited 
Gedaref, Gallabat, 
and Doka, a town 
lying between them. 
There an interesting 
crowd of well-dressed 
natives turned out to 
welcome thefirst visit 
of the Sirdar to their 
district. 

Gallabat lies 
between the Atbam 
and the Raliad. The 
whole i-egion is i 
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thickly wooded, and abounda in game. In tlie vicinity of Gallabat town tliere are 
perennial streams of running water, and the country was once well cultivated. The 
population waa dense before the Dei"vish and Abyssinian wars but is now only about 
3,000, but will soon increase. 

Gallabat is a small province in comparison with Gedaref, only about 1,200 square 
miles. The town is called by the Abyssinians Matemma, It is pleasantly situated 
on the left bank of a Khor, which is here the boundary of Abyssinfa. The Atbara is 
but five miles off. In ancient days Gallabat wns a great slave mart, and was snpposed 
to belong in its palmy days to Abyssinia. The Dervishes attacked and sacked it in 

1886. Three years later King John of 
Abyssinia, burning with fury at the 
sack of his own town, Gondar, by the 
Mahdists, collected his warriors and 
fought a tremendous battle here, with 
80,000, or more, on either side, in 
March, 1889. The Abyssinians were 
victorious, but a stray sliot killed King 
John after the battle had been won. 
This caused a panic among the 
Abyssinians, who turned and fled. 
Gallabat was quite ruined by the 
Der\i8h occupation, and is only now 
beginning to revive, but is retarded by 
frequent incursions of robbers from 
along the Abyssinisn frontier. 

The Anglo -li^yptian flags were 
hoisted here on 7th December, 1898, 
by Collinson Pasha. The Abyssinian 
flag was then flying on the fort, but 
an amicable aiTaugement was come to 
afterwards. It is diflicult to realise 
now that this place was once a creat 

ABTSSINIAH OROUP OF NATIVES AT OLB CAMP AT f fe 

SARA, EAST OF LAKR TSANA. ccntrc of trade, and it seems doubtful 

if it may ever regain it. The old Dervish fort still overlooks the town, and there is 
a splendid view from it looking towards the Atbara, and on a clear day the mountains 
surioimding Lake Tsana can be seen. The scene of the battlefield where King John 
was killed lies below. Major (iwynn has kindly supplied photographs of this 
neighbourhooil, taken when he was surveying the frontier line (Chapter XIV.). Gallabat 
has a trade in exporting cotton and in imported Manchester goods. Half the annual 
Customs duties, by an amicable arrangement with King Menelek's Government, go to 
Abyssinia. The total is only about £750, but it will one day be a much lai^er amount. 
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Honey is collected at certain seasons in great quantities with much skill by the 
natives ; the time for seeking it being denoted by the note of a certain bird. Houey 
and water is always proffered to the travellers. Tliere were formerly beautiful gardens 
surrounding the town, but the Dervishes are said to have cut down all the trees, and 
the gardens disappeared, A small garrison is supplied from Gedaref and it has a police 
force, and post and telegraph offices. Watei' supply is from the Khor near the town, 
but as this becomes foul in the dry season, there is much need of a water supply from the 
permanent streams at some distance. Roads lead to Gondar, Kwara, Dunkur, Eoseirea, 
ftahad, and Gedabi. The Abyssinians will not take English or I^ptian money, 
preferring still Maria Theresa dollars, so strongly do the ancient traditions cling to trade 
exchanges. 

Lake Tsana and the Blue Nile ; Excursions of Mr. C. E. Dupuis to 
Abyssinia and the Atbara. 

The party waited at Gedaref for Mr. Johannis, the interpreter, sent by Colonel 
Harrington, our representative at 
Menelek's Court. Here 70 donkeys 
had to be purchased, and an escort 
of the Arab troops from the small 
garrison accompanied them for their 
explorations in Abyssinia. Their party 
now numbered 45 persons. 

In nine days' marching they 
reached Delgi, on Lake Tsana, about 
92 miles distant from Gallabat. The 
course of the Gundwaha river was 
followed for two-thirds of the way, 
This is a part of the Atbai-a, flowing 
through the Sudan and joining the 
Nile near Berber. The Atbara thus 
avoids the lake, although so near it. 
The party then crossed the watershed, 
and tmvelled by the Giro river till 
they came in sight of Lake Tsana. 

Near the Giro, they found hot 
springs of perfectly clear, soft water, 
but so warm that the hand could not 
be held in it. These springs are visited 
HEAD PRIEST OF THE CHURCH AT KARATA, EAST f^p hcallug purposcB by the scauty 
inhabitants of this part of Abyssinia, 
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The load wiuds 
down over undulat- 
ing plains to the 
lake. It passes Bonie 
patches of cultiva- 
tion, but the plains 
are mostly com- 
pletely covered with 
high grass. Much of 
the country near 
Gallabat is unin- 
habited, and is in- 
fested with bands 
of robbers, so the 
soldiers were quite 
necessary. These 

ABTBSISIA : AMONOST THE RBBD3 AND PAPYRUS ON THE EME OF briganJs llVe lU Vll- 

LAKB TSANA. Ug&s hidden in the 

forests, and pre)' upon the passing caravans. The road is rough and a mere track among 
rocks, stones, and trees, and laden donkeys had great worry in forcing a way through these 
obstacles. A native petty chief tried to stop them, notwithstanding the King's letters 
they bore, but this stoppage was surmounted, and the party descended from the plateau 
to the edge of the blue Lake Tsana. The people were rather unfriendly and auspicious, 
till a man arrived 
next day with orders 
from Has Guksa, and 
arter that all went 
well. This envoy 
was to accompany 
them in their jour- 
neys. After he 
joined they had no 
more trouble, and did 
exactly as they liked. 
Belgi is a village 
on the lake, and is 
beautifully situated 
on a rocky promon- 
tory. It is a port, 
without a harbour, 
to which the coffee abvs8i.ni 
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grown on the south-eastern shore is brought for being transported to the Sudan. The 
view here of the lake is most beautiful. The mountains of the Gorgora peninsula and 
its islands in front, and the lake extending to a water horizon, from east round to south. 
Distant mountains are visible to the north and north-east and also to south and west 
On a clear day the faint outline only of the conical hill on Doga Island can be seen in 
the south-east. The effect of the beautiful scene on the mind is, that the lake seems 
much larger than it looks on the map. The mountains rise directly out of the 
water, in some instances, but generally they recede from it in terraces, and thence rise up 

boldly, till they show elevations of 
importance and fine effect. 

The geological character of the 
rocks resembles those of the Sudan 
gneiss, granite and quartz with intru- 
sive igneous rocks interspersed. Sand- 
stone and limestone arc said to be found, 
but Mr. Dupuis saw none of these 
himself. Lai^e tracts of comparatively 
level land consist almost entirely of 
black cracked cotton-soil, usually t'oun<l 
associated with igneous rocks. There 
are several large rivers flowing into 
the lake, and at the mouths of all 
are extensive alluvial plains composed 
entirely of this same black cotton-soil. 
This should be of the greatest possible 
fertility, but nine-tenths of the area 
grows nothing but coarse grass. This 
is not the ree<iy grass of the Sudan, 
but a luxuriant plant, 6 or 8 feet high, 
of tall straight growth. It is not the 
custom here to bum it, so it offers 
ABYsaiMA : LTCHQATB ENTRANCE TO THE CHURCH great difticulty to getting about. There 
is an open park-like aspect of landscape 
with tall acacias standing up through the grass. This has a pleasant appearance from a 
distance, but it is dispelled on near acquaintance, by the trouble in getting through the 
long grass. Tlie rougher ground and the hills are covered with scrub forest. The lake 
is shallow round its coast, with a firm sandy bottom, shelving out a long way. The 
water is margined with reeds, and above, a bank of grass leading up to the high water 
line. Papyrus swamps exist only on the southern side. Mr. Dupuis decided to march 
round the lake by the north and cast through Has Guksa's country, as with his man to 
guide them, the party would meet with no opposition. 
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I'hey left Delgi on 10th Jiiuuary, 1903 ; the path ia narrow and diverging, frequently 
no progress could have been made bad they not had a guide. A halt was made at 
a beautiful spot named Mitraha, on the east shore, and a visit was paid to the ruins of a 
Christian Church, which had been destroyed by the Dervishes, and marks the limit of 
their invasion on this side. Here supplies were obtained, but when a move onward was 
made, the River Keb gave great trouble to get the donkeys across it. The stores were 
ferried over by the Berthon boat. Here the party suffered much from the cold at 
night, it being impossible to get wood for fires, or to have them at all in the grass land. 

The Ganiara river was easily 
crossed, by a ford some way up, and 
the volume of its waters was ascer- 
tained. Here a fiying visit was paid 
to I'ebra Tabor, the residence of the 
Ras Guksa, to thank him for the help 
he had sent. This place is said to be 
8,820 feet above the sea. They found 
that the Kas had received a letter 
about them from King Menelek, and 
lie was most attentive, showing great 
interest in the mission. One of their 
men took ill by the way, and was left 
in a cottage, where two Abyssinian 
women attended him kindly, but he 
died next day. 

The country here is granite rocks 
above, with cotton soil in t^e lower 
levels. A I'eligious festival was being 
held at Debra Tabor, " the Baptism of 
our Lord," which was attended by a 
lai^e number of well-dressed folk. 

At Koratsa, the first coffee planta- 
tiona were seen, for winch this district 
is famous. There was difficulty in discovering the proper way to iuvustigate the mther 
involved outlet of the lake, and very little reliable information could be obtained from 
the natives. Some stay was made at a place called Woreb, whence surveys were made, 
and soon afterwards they approached the Kiver Abai, wliich is the only outlet of the lake, 
and is, in fact, what we know as the Blue Xile. The party crossed the river successfully 
and encamped again on the shores of Lake Tsana on :JlBt January. Here careful 
observations proved the discharge from the lake to be 42 cubic metres per second, or 
about 3,500,000 cubic metres per day. Mr. Dupuis says that this was the most 
important knowledge, and was, in fact, that which they were primarily sent to ascertain. 
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Tiiis must seem an enormous amount of water, but it appears that previous travellere had 
represented the discharge as much greater than this, and Mr. Dupuis was evidently 
rather disappointed with the result obtained by his iuvest^tioiis. 

However, he tells us that 1902 was a year of very light rainfall, and the amount of 

water was very probably below the average ; Mr. Dupuis says that considering the great 

extent of the lake and the small area of its powers of catchment, no doubt there must 

be an enormous loss by evaporation, more than was expected in fact. Jlr. Dupuis is not 

over sanguine about the capabilities of Lake Tsana as a reservoir, although he 

recommends that a more careful survey should be m^e of the whole locality before we 

decide against it. He estimates the 

total yearly water given out by the 

only outlet as 3,000,000,000 cubic 

metres. This to outsiders seems great 

enough for anything, but it seems that 

it is not enough, he is afraid, to 

warrant the making of a costly 

reservoir. 

The Hiver Abai leaves the lake by 
an exceedingly involved and irregular 
series of rapids and channels, and these 
unite and form a good stream of 
200 meti-es wide. It then narrows 
into a rapid stream, and 20 miles ofT 
is crossed by au old bridge at Agam 
Deldi, said to have lieen built by the 
Portuguese. Mr. Dupuis visited this 
and gives photc^raphs of tlie bridge, 
which is remarkable as being the only 
one that crosses the Blue Nile in 
its whole course. He tells us that the 
gorge is even more picturesque tliau 
the quaint old bridge. The river 

ABI'BISINIAN- SOLOrEB SENT TO ATTEND US BT * ° 

BAH MANOASHA. foams and roars, the rocks of the ravine 

approach so close that a man could jump across at places. Mr. Dupuis scouts the idea 
of making a reservoir here, as bad teen suggested at this point. Indeed the control 
of the liUie Nile and the diversion of its waters here he considers quite absurd. 
Tlie mounUins rise up to 3,000 feet on either side of the valley in which this wild 
foaming toirent ntshes madly down, and to curb it or dam it he considers an 
impossibility. He was greatly struck with the scene below the old bridge. The falls 
are exceedingly fine, and the river descending 150 feet or more, plunges at a single 
leap into a profound abyss. The place is exceedingly difficult to find, and they 
302 
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nearly missed it altogether. This inakea it (seem strange why the brid^'e wa.? built by 
Portuguese or aiiylMidy else. 

It was necessary to complete the circuit of the lake, and the rest of its borders 
were in the tei-ritory of another Eas (or prince) one Eas Mangasha : no letters to him 
had been provided and so Mr. Dupuis forwarded his credentials from King Menelek to 
the capital of this potentate, at Bure. His messengers returned with everything 
necessary, letters to the local chief, and a man specially sent as guide and escort. They 
left Bahdur Georgis on the 4th February, and delayed two days at Zegi waiting the 

return of the messengers. The locnl 

chief at Zegi was not friendly, and so 
the orders from the ruling Eas made 
all pleasant. 

Zegi is the centre of the coffee 
producing country, and is the most 
popiilous and fiourrshing portion of ' 
the lake district. The whole of the 
hilly peninsula is one vast coffee- 
estate, the cofl'ee bushes growing under 
the shade of tall trees, the best they 
had seen. 

Numerous narrow, shady paths 
wind about connecting the numerous 
villages, and the whole region has the 
air of comfort and prosperity in con- 
trast to all the rest of the borders of 
the lake. 

Leaving Zegi on 7th of February, 
the party completed the return journey 
to Uelgi in four days. 

The chief object of the expedition 

IIELDI BRIDGE AND TOLL UOUBB, ABOCT 20 MILES ^"^ ^ ^'^''' ^''^ ^^^^ Hver— that IB 

FROM LAKE TSA.vA. tliB uiain streaui which supplies the 

lake, and indeed, as the name implies, runs through it, or rather expands into the wide 
"waters of Lake Tsana, for it enters on the same sule as it flows out. It is a fine-looking 
stream with a clean section of about 80 metres wide, and runs in a tiat-hottomed valley 
of some three miles wide, which is said to be fully flooded in the rainy season. It 
reaches Lake Tsana through a marshy papyrus swamp. They crossed it by a ford some 
miles up the stream, where there are rocky shallows, estimated to pass 1,000,000 cubic 
metres per day. Xone of the other streams entering the lake equal or approach to the 
Abai, and most of them are absolutely dry for a portion of the year. 

The ground on the west side descends more steeply to the lake than elsewhere, and 
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the scenery about 
Dengelber, with its 
bays, promontories 
and islands, is most 
beautiful. Dengelber 
was the limit of the 
Dervish raids on this 
side of the lake. 

After two days 
spent at Delgi, the 
party returned to 
Gallabat by the same 
route they had come. 
Cattle, sheep, and 
grain were every- 
where most moderate 

IN THE COFFBK PLANTATIONS OF ZEOl. BO0TH*BA8T OF THE LAKE. Jq price. Vegetables 

almost impossible to obtato, and only potatoes and onions, and they only at ZegL Dura, 

teff, gram, and barley are mostly cultivated, and a little cotton of poor quality. Teff flour 

is the standard food of the people, made into fine soft cakes resembling the English 

" crumpet." PresentM of these cakes, milk, flour, eggs, fowls and teja barley were brought 

by the headmen of the villages on arrival at any camp — very frequently this occurred, but 

not always. There was some difficulty in paying for these " gifts," or knowing whom to 

pay, but the headman 

always insisted that 

they were presents 

from his master, Ras 

Guksa. It is possible 

they were obtained 

under pressure from 

the villagers. But 

had there been no 

representatives of 

the powerful Ras, it 

would have been 

impossible to obtain 

supplies. 

Great herds of 
cattle are found all 
round the lake. Mr. 

T, . ■ .V ABT881N1A : THE RIVBB MSB, EAST OF LAKE TSAKA. 

DupuiB sees m these ^ 
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conditioDs the foundation of a large and profitable market for the Sudan, where cattle 
are scarce. Donkeys and mules are plentiful here also and are wauted in the Sudao. 
By cultivating peaceful relations with Abyssinia, there shouhl be a great development 
of trade between the countries. 

Lakk Tsana as a Eesekvoir. 
Mr. Dupuis devotes five closely printed pages of his official report to the matter of 
Lake Tsana as a possible Reservoir for the Nile. His figures and words are too technical 
for ordinary readers, but the essence of his advice seems to be ; — 1. That the Blue Nile and 

its origin, Lake Tsana, should be 
reserved for the future wants of the 
Sudan, of which they are the natural 
feeders. 2. That a very complete 
survey should, as soon as possible, be 
made of the whole region for irrigation 
purposes. 'A. That it would be com- 
paratively easy and inexpensive to 
make a Eegidator some ten miles from 
the exit of the Abai from the lake, and 
he believes that this will be certainly 
done some day, in the interests of the 
Sudan, but there will be none lo spare 
for T^pt. 

It is evident, however, that Mr. 
Dupuis is uneasy lest Abyssinia 
might yet, politically, give trouble 
about this lake ; however, that danger 
might be arranged by diplomacy. Mr. 
Dupuis remarks incidentally that 
from its j)eculiar position a tunnel 
could be readily constructed to draw 
off every drop of the waters of the 
lake. 

Mk. DUPL-IS'S EXI-EDITIOX (C0NT]KUEI)).— LAKE TsAKA TO KaSSAIA AND BERBER BY 
THE ElVEIt ATBAItA. 

At Gallabat the interpreter and the donkey drivers and donkeys and their saddles, 
were all left Ijehind, and the camels were agiiin employed for the northward journey 
down the Atbara to Kassala and Berber, starting on Febniary 23id. For 40 miles the 
road skirted the Atbara ora couple of miles off the course. Its bed is 100 to 120 metres 
wide, granite outcrops crossing it. 
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At this time 
of year there is no 
flow of water, only 
large standing 

pools, with the 
murks of the floods 
of the rainy 
season, 4 to 6 
metres above their 
present level. The 
journey was con- 
tinued by Sharafa, 
and a detour made 
to Goresha, a large 
and flourishing vil- 
lage with a goal 
well, in open 

BOCKT OOROE AND POOL, ATBABA, SKAB RIVER SALAAH. '^ 

ground. Here Mr. 
Dupuis and Mr. Crawley made an exj)]oration along the River Salaam, to try to find its 
junction with the Atbara, but were unable to get through the trackless bush and gave 
up the attempt. They struck the Atbara at a point below where the junction must be. 
Here the wild ungovernable sti-eam has forced a way through sandstoue rock 20 metres 
wide, with clifls rising perpendicularly over a profoundly deep pool. Tiiey camped 
beside this gorge for 
the night, and again 
next day started 
afresh to seek the 
junction of the 
Salaam, but again 
failed to find it. In 
their absence one of 
their camels had 

been killed by a lion i 

quite close to the 
camp. Tliey re- 
turned to Goresha, 

and continued their ' 

journey to Aradib 

and Soti to the June- I 

tion of the River 
Settit with the ™^ atbara, . ea s . 
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Atlwra. Through 
this country there 
were occasional vil- 
lages with consider- 
able areas of crops, 
but traces of much 
more land having 
formerly been under 
cultivation. Here- 
abouts and towards 
Kassaln, great dis- 
tress reigned among 
the cultivators from 
a blight on all crops, 
fl sticky deposit 
having formed all 

known as "azal" — 
or honey — which destroyed all growth. South of Tabrakhalla the Atbara flows in a 
deep raviny channel 100 feet below the level of the plain, ttie plain itself being 
broken and undulating. 

At the Settit junction the valley must be 200 feet deep. Above the ravine the 
wide plain is covered with rich cotton soil, but all hidden with bush. Mr. Uupuis, with 
his engineer's eye, saw sites for reservoir tanks for irrigating this region, when the 
time comes, in the Khoi-s, two or three of which could readily be «ised for this purpose. 

At Aradeb and Soft tlie 
Atbara is about 150 metres j 
wide on the average. In tlie 
1902 flood it i"an about ^ 
6 metres of water. In March, i 
1903, there was still a trickle , 
of water moving down from 
pool to pool. The Settit 
seemed to Mr, Pupuis to h& 
the latter and more important 
river of tlie two, the Atbara 
having the character of a 
wild mountain torrent with 
fiercer floods. The Settit 
had some How of wat«r on 

THE ATBAItA RETffBBS KASSAI.A AND BERBER. 

March 8tli, while the Atbara 
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had a mere trickle. From this onward the road avoids the mvines by the river and 
strikes away from its course two miles or so, and the river is not seen again till 

Khaahim el Girba is reached. 
This is a very remarkable 
spot and probably the site of 
large canal works should 
Buch ever be made on the 
Atbara. This river flows for 
a couple of miles in a deep 
trench about 100 metres wide 
at summer level 10 metres 
deep all across the pool The 
sides of this trench are com- 
posed of hard granite rising 
vertically from the water 
20 metres or more. Below 
„.^^ T ,.,^ .„..„ • the river fans out into three 

KASSALA AND JBBBL KAS8ALA FROM UUDIRS 0AB0BS8. 

or four separate branches and 
spreads among locky islands, not joining into one stream for several miles. The 
telegraph line crosses the deep gorge, and it was here that arrangements were made for 
erecting the gauge for measuring and recording the river's flow, and tel^iapbing the 
records of its rising. 
The road to Kassala 
crosses the Atbara a 
few miles further on, 
at Fasher, where it 
has a wide, uniform, 
shallow, pebbly bed. 
Here there was a 
small di sella i^c in 
the centre of the bed, 
but at Goz I'ejeb, 
some 80 miles further 
south, all flow had 
ceased. 

I'rom Faslier to 
Kassala is a water- 

lessmarchof40miles ciBiors rocks at oox rejeb, oy the atbar.v betw-ebn 

over a perfectly le\'el bbrbbb and kassala. 

bush-covered plain. The whole of this magnificent plain of rich soil is uninhabited 
and utterly desolate. There are a few temporary' Arab huts at Fasher. and a police 
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post at Mogatta. Game is fairly abundant and lions abound along the river. Tlie 
party arrived at Kassala on 15tli March, and remained four days. The Kiver Gash 
at Kassala is a good one for only three months in the year. It is absolutely dry for 
nine montha. With all this Mr. Dupuie sees a possibility of doing great things for the 
River Gash, in the way of irrigation. This is a very peculiar river indeed, like nothing 
else in the Sudan. It is quite a Xar^fi and important stream, running open for 
150 miles, and yet it is ultimately entirely lost in its own silt. It never reaches the 
Atbara, at least it never does so now, although marked as a tributary of that river on 

maps. The Gash in fact disappears 
entirely six or seven miles below 
Kassala. For 80 days in the year it 
is a wide stream, but shallow, with 
8,000,000 to 5,000,000 cubic metres 
per day. 

There was a system of damming 

up the whole river higher up, and 

though done in primitive fashion 

about 90 years ago, it did good service 

till 30 years ago, when possibly 

through the troiibles of the time, these 

dams and canals were neglected and 

allowed to fall out of use. Mr. Uupuis 

would spent a few thousands on 

restoring these works, rude as they 

were, at once, and he recommends a 

careful irrigation survey to he made 

aa soon as possible, from which he 

has every confidence that a complete 

success can be obtained for controlling 

and utilizing the great possibilities of 

the Gash. 

cuRiois ^''''"'^g*^^^**^^^^*^''^*"'^'''^' B^'''"'*^''' ^t, present, water is obtained 

wherever wells are sunk. All this 

is owing to the Gash waters lielow. He would at once have many more wells sunk, so 

as to extend cultivation till the new system of irrigation be devised and carried out. 

The rich soil which exists everywhere in this legion will well repay almost at once 

tlie entire cost of the survey and the temporary restoration of the old irrigation dam 

and canal. 

We shall now return to the Atbara trip with Mr. Dupuis, promising to revert to 
Kassala later; of course it wjis lor irrigation affairs alone that the recent expedition 
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was sent, so tliey only remained there a few daya They returned from Kassala ou 
20th March to Ras Gojeb, and proceeded to Berber by the road, which does not always 
follow the Atbara, as the river flows in a wide channel, almost dry in that month. 

But there are large pools at 
intervals, frequently a kilo- 
metre long by 100 metres, 
full of large fish and croco- 
diles. The hippopotami 
which formerly abounded id 
them are nearly extinct. The 
Eiver Atbara is bounded by 
the uBual fringe of ravines, 
but the banks do not rise 
above the flood level more 
than 100 feet anywhere. In 
the last 100 miles of its course 
the river is mai^ned by a 

DOM PALMS, BASKS OF LOWER ATBARA. ^^^^ >>elt of dom palfflS 

which is practically im- 
penetrable. Mr. Dupuis says this district may be possible to iixigate by the baain 
system, but he cannot speak without a careful survey, with levels being taken, of the 
whole river, or at least of many parts of it. His visit was too brief to do more than give 
a general view, and he learnt 
only tliat the region is well 
worth the cost of being sur- 
veyed, correctly mapped, and 
studied carefully for irrigation 
enterprises. 

An a. general rule he 
thinks little of the wild tur- 
bulent Atl>ara for irrigation 
uses. However, he devotes 
some four pages to this 
general impression formed 
from an irrigation engineer's 
point of view. He specially 

advises a canal being foimed junction of atbara and nilk. 

to feed the tongue of land 

between the Nile and tlie Atbara, as this fertile land could easily be reached by a 
canal. 

Mr. Dupuis gives many sectional plans and important technical information 
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regai-ding the rivers he visited, and au immense nmouiit of valuable calculations as to 
the volume of their waters at different seasons, too scientific for a book like the present. 
As to the Atbara, he says ihat great reservoirs would he needed to impound the waters 

of the floods for future use. 
But he suggests that below 
Salaam junction would be the 
best place for such a dam, with 
secondary dam and canals 
below it. 

He evidently is not of 
opinion that I^pt (that is, 
the Nile) would be benefited 
by euch a storage of the 
Atbara. But he strongly 
recommends the formation of 
permanent villages on the 
fertile land, supplied by means 
KABsALA LitKi.-coi. ptaim "^ wcUs aod tanks to store the 

rain water which falls plenti- 
fully in the wet season. This, I may remark, was undoubtedly the way in which the 
ruined cities of Naga, Meroii and others, now found in barren regions, were plentifully 
supplied with water 2,000 years ago, and there must have been rich crops to feed such 
extensive populations of the 
well-to-do people. We part 
from Mr. iJupuis and the 
pictorial illustrations of his 
remarkable journey in lands 
unvisited by Europeans since 
the days of Bruce, with every 
expression of gratitude for his 
most interesting guidance. 

Kassala. 
Tiie opening of the rail- 
way to Suakin will, it is hoped, 
in some way facilitate a visit 

to Kassala. Lord Cromer . . op the slakiv berber biilw4t march 1004 

foreshadows other railway /./.m.-iw. Pniioi. 

communication with this region by way of Gedaref, in his 1904 Eeport. At present 
they have to be visited by camel transport and with an escort. Kassala and Adarama 
are the only towns worth naming in Sudan teiTitory east of the Atbara river; Adarama 
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is about 78 miles rroni its junction with the Nile. It was the headquarters of Osman 
Digna, but ia now ahnost deserted. The country between Adarama and Kassala is a 
vaat plain, part of which produnes cotton, and there are regions of dwarf trees and 
bushes with stretches of coarse grass, until the fertile soil adjoining the Khor el Gash 
is i-eaehed. Here we have dom palms, tamarisk trees and thorny scrub. The Gash 
is a fine water for part of the year, but its flood is ultimately lost in the extreme 
flatness of the country. The natives say it has an underground channel to the Atbara, 
at Adarama. 

Lord Cromer has great hopes of the successful treatment of the mysterious Gash 
river, and places it in the projects in the first rank of necessary public works. 
Always practical, he points out that for an outlay of £500,000, a direct income of 
£50,000 per annum con be realized, and 100,000 acres brought under cultivation. We 

may soon see this good 
work commenced, and a 
great river put to useful 
ways to benefit the 
country. 

The valleys supplied 
by the Gash are richly 
cultivated. Kassala itself 
has many gardens, and 
must be a very pleasant 
place at certain seasons. 
There are two very remark- 
able mountains, Jebela 
Afokram and Kassala, 
wliich rise abruptly from 
the plain three miles to 
the east and south-east. The highest of the peculiar dome-shaped protuberances is 
2,604 feet above the town, and is visible for 60 or 70 miles. There are several 
perennial springs in the mountains. There is a strong garrison kept there with a 
battalion of native irregulars, reputed the best scouts in the Sudan. The tribes are 
Beni Amers, Hadendowas and Abyssinians. There are 200 of these scouts mounted on 
camels. They did good service for us in the war, and are the best and most suitable 
troops for peace time. Here resides the loyal family of El Moi^hani, whose youthful 
head we have restored to his traditional supremacy. 

Kassala was held for us by the Italians during the Dervish War. Its trade is 
returning, and it has a total population in town and country of 23,000. The 
townspeople are principally Halengii Arabs, who are excellent cultivator's. Tlie climate 
is healthy for eight months in the year. There is a weekly camel-post for both letters 
and parcels to and from Berber, also a weekly mail from Kerin and Massawa for letters 
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and parcels. Telegraph lines coDoect Suakin, Massawa, Gedaref and Gallabat. Big and 
small game of almost every kind is plentiful, fi-om elephant to quail, in this wide region, 
tut rhinoceros and buffalo are rare. 



SUAKIN. 
The Outlet op the Sudan on the Red Sea. 



In a previous chapter, we left the railway line at Berber to speak of the places 
to the east, by the Atbara valley and towards the new railway leading to Suakin, 
which is now progressing fast towards completion. It may be well, therefore, 
to sny a few words about Suakin itself, which is soon to become the seaport of 
the Sudan. 

The present town of Suakin is built, partly on land and partly on an island joined 
by a causeway, still called after the great Gordon himself, " Gordon's Gate and 
Causeway." The Government buildings are situated on the island, and are imposing 
structures of coral. The population is between 6,000 and "7,000. The town has Etrong 
defences, built against the Dervish attacks, and a chain of foits a mile outside, but now 
there is no garrison. 

In such burning tjuarters, one of the hottest places on earth, it is pleasant to know 
that Erkoweit, the summer refuge of the Government, is 4,000 feet above the sea 
and is being made happy quarters from the burning heat. It is 'if> miles from Suakin 
and possesses copious springs of excellent water, Suakin has no water, all has to 
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be carried to it in skins, or obtained by the condensing fiom sea-water. The climate of 
the hill station is excellent, and the place is healthy. There is a telegraph to Suakia. 
In the winter the hills are capped with clouds, their slopea covered with grass giving 
excellent grazing. The Administrator has a wooden thatched hut, and the Staff have 
mild huts with plank roofs. 

A contrast this to the former terrible quarters of dry Suakin. The dangers of the 
coral-reef-locked harbour are to be avoided by a new port being made farther to the 
north, at Sheikh Bargliout, which will be safe and easily entered in all weathers. There 
■will at last he a pleasant seaport in the Ked Sea, and the railway to the Sudan 
■will have dispelled the terrors of the desert, waterless caravan route to the Nile. The 
name of this new port has been altered to Bendar Sudan. 

Lieut. -Colonel Penton, Midwinter Bey, Captain Amery, and the Sirdar himself have 
kindly supplied many interesting pliotographs of Kassala, Suakin, and the progress of 
the railway. 

The eventful modern historical records of Kassala and Suakin are most interesting, 
but this chapter has run to an inordinate length and we must deny ourselves the 
pleasure of recounting them. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE EASTERN SUDAN. 

KORDOFAN. 

The once important state of Kordofan lies north of t)ie Bahr el Ghazal and west of the 
White Nile. Darfur extends its wide borders £^ain due west of Kordofan. 

It seems natural to describe this comparatively civilised and rich province first 
in order among the eastern provinces of the Sudan, as it stretches from the Nile far 
north of Omdurman, all the way to the northern boundary of the Bahr el (ihazal. Its 
western boundary is Darfur, its northern ia undefinablo as yet. 

The Governor- General has been making official inspections of Kordofan, and his 
photographs have been given me by bim with bis usual kindness for the illustration 
of this chapter, and I also got several from Lieut. -Col. Penton, who visits the district 

in the course of 
his sanitary 
inspections. 

Kordofan is 
the great source of 
the trade in gum 
known in Europe 
as gum arabic. 

The water 

supply is entirely 
derived from local 
rains which form 
poolsand even lakes 
and marshes. These 
rains seem to he 
stored underground, 

OMDURMAS : DERVISH WIDOWS SORTING OUM FROM KORDOFAN. J"-'""-- ^ho SUrfaCO beiOg 

very porous, and 
there are many wells, which are often very deep. There are various water-storing 
trees in some districts called teheldi or "Ilomr" trees, peculiar to this region. 

These are naturally hollow, and are besides often scooped out, when used for storing 
water. They have a hole cut in the trunk, generally just above a big branch, on which 
a man can stand when drawing water. The hole is about 18 inches square. Bound the 
bottom of the trunk a small pool is formed. This catches the rain during a vain-storm 
and it is then put into the tree by means of leathern buckets (dllwas). Some trees, 
however, in consequence of being open at the top, and having branches so formed that 
they act as gutters, fill themselves ; these are called El Sagat, and are naturally verj- 
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valuable. The trees vary in diameter outside from 10 to 25 feet, anrl the water-holding 
portion is often 20 feet high. The bark is freiiuently much cut about, as it is used for 
making rope and nets. The largest of these trees are not used for water as the truuks are 
generally cracked. Water so stored remains sweet to the end of the hot weather, so that 
good trees are a valuable form of property, and are let or sold, eilher with or without 
the adjacent land. Near a town they are a source of many quarrels. On the main 
roads across the Dar Hamar, near Obeid, the Hamats make their living by selling water 
to travellers. The Dervishes did much wicked work by cutting lioles at the bottom of 
these trees and so destroying the trunk. A species of melon is the principal food of the 
inhabitants, but south of El Obeid they are able to grow millet and durra. Cotton 
was once much gixjwn and is still produced tor local use in small quantities. 

The best gum comes from a species of acacia between the parallels of 13° and 14° 

Souie forests are full 
of red gum, but are 
not as well worked as 
they might be. The 
quantities of gunk 
exported from the 
Sudan were very 
great, previous to 
1879, nearly 150,000 
cwts. annually. 
This tra*le was 
almost stopped by 
the Dervish troubles, 
but in 1901 had 
returned to 170,781 
cwts. Ostrich 

feathers mostly 

BL OBBID : WAITISO TO &EE THE OOVERNOR-OEN KRAL. - r. c 

come from Darfur. 
Northern and Western Kordofan have many wild ostriches, which are hunted by the 
natives, and the flocks have been seen near Obeid, There is a large export of cattle 
from Kordofan. 

El Obeid, the chief town of Kordofan, is on an eminence of 1,700 to 2,000 feet. It 
is supplied by wells 70 to 80 feet deep. It has now about 8,000 inhabitants. This 
town resisted the Matidi for a long time and some of the tribes never were conquered 
by the Dervishes. Nahud is a new town, 165 miles west of El Obeid, and has 7,000 
inhabitants. People who wished to avoid the Der\'ishes sheltered there. All the 
trade with Darfur passes through Nahud, and there is a great demand for cotton and 
trade goods. The people, who formerly wore only the dii-ty loin-cloth, are now quite 
keen for flowing garments of Manchester cotton. The chief trade of the place is in cattle. 
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gum, feathers and ivory its exports. Tliere are 40 stores owned by Greeks, Syrians, 
Jaalin, etc. Durra is plentiful. Nahud is the second town in Kordofan and is 
increasing, and the inhabitants have become Ie.ss drunken since our occupation, and 
are improving in every way, Taiara was formerly the centre of the gum trade, hut 
was destroyed hy the Dervishea It is now being rapidly restored to prosperity and 
has agents for its gum from Ocudurman houses, and is rapidly growing. 

The recent visit of the Governor- General was a great success. The photographs 
accompanying this chapter show the welcome he received from a very superior native 
class. 

Darfur, 

Darfur (or the land of the Fors) lies between latitudes 9° and 16° and longitudes 
22° and 28° among the central group of mountains called Jebel Murra, These 

mountains rise 1,000 
to 1,500 feet above 
the plains, which are 
400 feet above the 
sea. There are 
wells 250 feet deep, 
but there are rivers 
in the rainy season, 
whose beds after- 
wards dry up 
entirely. There 

were 1,500,000 in- 
habitants before the 
Mahdi's ravages. 
Now there are 
probably not more 

CATTLE AT A DESERT WELL— RO D TO EL O ''''*" ^^^^ ^^'^ 

number, Darfur was 
annexed to Egypt in 1874. In 1898 after the battle of Omdurinan, AH Dinar, a 
descendant of a former Sultan of Darfur, seized the throne. The British Government 
officially appointed him their j^ent in Darfur in 1899. He is at present left in charge, 
paying to the Sudan Government an annual tribute of £500, There has, so far, been 
no British Resident, and the Sultan has hitherto behaved respectably and has 
abolished the slave trade in males, hut girls and women are still sold in the state, 
hut not allowed to be exported. The price of women thus traded is £4 10s. to £7 10s. 
and of girls about half those rates. In 1874 it took from 100 to 150 days to reach 
Fasher from Cairo; tlie post now takes 30 days. El Fasher is the chief town and 
contains, it is said, about 10,000 inhabitants, Tiie cotton formerly grown in Darfur 
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waa excellent, now there is little grown. This 
matter should be looked aftei by the British 
Cotton Supply Associations. Trade is greatly 
on the increase, and is principally with 
Omdurman vid El Obeid. There ia a celebrated 
breed of horees which are said to be able to 
go for 60 hours without water. The Sultan 
is paying iu\ich attention to improving the 
breed, and has established stud farms. Camel 
breeding forms the occupation of several tribes, 
and cattle and sheep are plentiful in the 
south. Cotton goods am much in demand and 
come from the Sudan, also sugar and tea. The 
exports are feathers, ivory, pepper, rhinoceros 
horns and tobacco. 

The history of events for the last twenty 
years in these distant provinces — Kordofan, 
Barfur and Bahr el Ghazal— is too involved 
Li.-ci^. Ftnum. and intricate to be entered upon here. The 
reader is referred to the intei'csting account of Zubeir Pasha, in Slatin's work, and the 
story of Emin Pasha (and the Stanley Expedition sent for his relief) and for more 
recent events, to Count Gleichen's Antflo-Egi/ptinH Sudan, Historical Section. 

Kordofan has been brought under the direct control of the Sudan Government, 
and the people 
welcome our rule, 
as the happy faces, 
in the illustrations 
of the Governor- 
General's Inspec- 
tions, abundantly 
prove. Darfur it 
will take longer 
to bring under 
civilisation. The 
condition of Darfur, 
and indeed of 
Kordofan, was so 
bad that even the 
intrepid Schwein- 
furth did not camp os thk road to bl obeid. 
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attempt to enter 
them. In his Heart 
of Africa he speaks 
of those regions 
being (forty years 
Hgo) SO lawless as 
to be quite unsafe 
for any traveller 
without a strong 
escort, and perhaps 
not even then. 
Petherick describes 
much the same 
condition of affairs 
in his time, and 
although he ob- 
tained a high- 

OREATER BUSTARD, SHOT ON KL OBBID KOAD. * 

sounding document 
from the Sultan of Uarfur, which he engraves, he never got there. When I found 
that a few words had to be said about Darfur, I thought some old pictures might 
exist, and I searched iu vein for any illustrated work, ancient or modern, but nothing 
could I find. Burckhardt managed to travel anywhere he wished to visit, but I doubt 
if he ever was at Darfur. If lie crossed the country at all, he does not tell much that is 
interesting, save to remark that Kordofan was then (1813) under the rule of the King of 
Darfur. Burckhardt 
travelled with a 
caravan of slave 
traders across the 
Sudan in every 
direction to and 
from Shendi, which, 
in his day, 1813, was 
the most important 
trade mart of the 
country. He had 
entered the southern 
country in the same 
way, starting from 
Assuan, and joining 
the caravan under 
the pretext of being women at el obkid. 
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BURCEHARDT. 

in search for a 

long-lost cousin. A 

modern BiirckhaiiJt, 

with a Kodak, would 

have brought home 

a wonderful " \>a^ " 

of snap-shots. He 

tells unpleasant in- 
cidents of prai;tices 

of the magnates of 

Kordofan. One poten- 
tate, a Mussnlmaii 

of high degree, 

exercised his rights 

over a cousin, a 

beautiful young girl, 

and seized her as a 

piece of family property, to sell the poor thing at an enormous price into the harem 

of a northern potentate. Of course Burckhardt travelling with slave dealers, saw 

frightful scenes of brutality — he concludes by the remark that in all his wandeiings 

with these merchants he never met one possessed of a single redeemiug feature of what 

we know as humanity. 

These caravans boldly made their way across the desert or by the river in every 

direction, merchants in feathers, gum, camels, horses, cloth, drugs, ivory, cattle, but 

mainly dealers in 
wretched humanity. 
Abyssinia provided 
the most beautiful 
girls, while Darfur 
was the source of 
the supply of boys, 
who had been speci- 
ally brutally treated. 
All men and women 
were "sold for labour 
or for the northern 
armies (a, new trade 
just then springing 
up). The prices 
and all the sources 
of supply and de- 
z 2 
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mand of all sorts of goods are given. It is horiible reading. Were it uot that Burckhardt's 
pages are interspersed with other matter, one would never want to see the book again. 
But in his way he wag tlie pioneer of many sorts of intelligence. This intrepid traveller 
discovered Abii Simbel, Philae and all the temples between Philae and Wadi Haifa that 
are now threatened by the waters of the great Dam. He had even time to make plans of 
the temples and to copy the Greek inscriptions thereon. En passant he remarks that the 
people of Berber ai*e the most depraved he ever met, excepting those of Suakin. Shendi 
ftod its people he seenia to have much liked. But the caravan masters from Darfur had 
a, much higher reputation for honourable dealing than those of the eastern centres 
of trade. However, each province is spoken of as the mart for certain varieties of 
slaves, showing how engrained with all traffic slave-dealing had become, and 
Burckhardt. after a long sui-vey of the matter of slavery, says there is not the smallest 
hope for its abolition in Africa itself as long as these countries are possessed by 
Mussulmans, whose religion gives them the excuse to make war on idolatrous negroes, 
and who consider slaves as a medium of exchange in lieu of money. The only chanoe 
for the unfortunate black will be "some wise and grand plan, tending to the civilisation 
of the Continent , . , the education of the sons of Africa in their own country and 
by tlieir own countrymea." He gives all credit to England for the efforts to abolish 
the Atlantic slave trade, whiirh he says is trifling compared with that of the interior. 
How wondrously has all that Burckhardt deemed hopeless come to pass — all he 
dreamed of and more. The whole of our Sudan is now held for absolute freedom 
for its natives of every hue, and at last these unfortunate creatures will have a chance 
they never had before. 

The Moslem customs which made slavery what it was are kept in check, and 
they are becoming, we hope, as earnest haters of slavery as ourselves, under the 
British Flag. But still they need watching and a preventive service all round the 
froHtiers. They would be slave dealers, it is to be feared, were these precautions 
to be relaxed. 

A portrait is given of Nur Bey Angara, of whom mention is frequently made 
in Slatin'a Fire and Sword m the Sicdan, and in Oh rw alder's and other books 
describing the Gordon troubles and the efforts made to save him. This man was 
Governor of Darfur, and a cei-tain amount of trust was put in him. He is still alive at 
Omdurman, and pensioned for his loyalty, so is likely to be long on the hands of the 
Government. It is wise policy to encour^e such men, former leaders, such as Nur Bey 
Angara and Zubeir Pasha, to throw their interests into our keeping. It touches the 
oriental mind of the masses to show them that loyalty to the English rule is on the 
paying side. 
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CHAPTER XVI r. 

The Bahr el Ghazal Provikce. 

This vast province was not oceiipietl until 1901, and is not yet fully explored 
and mapped. It is bounded south and west by the Congo waterahed and northwards 
by the Bahr el Ghazal river which pours into the Nile through I^ke No. 
Schweinfurth visited it upwards of tliirty years ago. Since those days the land has 
certainly changed for the worse, roads being obliterated and entire tribes having 
migrated elsewhere. There are great possibilities, however, from such a well-watered 
region, with alluvial soil and fertilising granite detritus. The great production now 
is ivory, which, in order to protect the elephants from extermination by indiscriminate 



slaughter, has been proclaimed a government monopoly. Elephants still abound in 
the northern regions. The wide extent of the still nnexploiTd territories of Darfur 
and Kordofan bound the Bahr el Ghazal region to the north. In November, 1900, 
Sparkes Bey with a strong native force and live British oflicers went by steamer to 
Meshra el liek to reconnoitre and made excursioiis through the country, making 
friends with the natives and explaining tlie position of affairs. They made a long 
circuit by Wan, Fort Desaix, Kumbek, Tonj, and back to the Nile at Shamb^. 
The Jur river was found blocked witli sudd and Lieutenant Tell, R.N., was occupied 
in cntting it till June, 1902. A patrol was made to Deim Znbeir, Telgona and 
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Forga by Major Boulnoie, who was appointed Mudir of the province. The natives 
were most friendly, the Nuers alone gave trouble, and had to be chastised, with 
the result that now all tribes are iiuite loyal. Sparkes Bey afterwards made 
long tours in the south and south-west of the provinces, and found the Sultan of the 
Niara-Niams most friendly. Unfortunately the members of our expedition suffered 
severely from fevers and Major Boulnois had for a time to resign command, but 
next year returned in good health. The headquarters are at Wau under the Mudir, 
Major Boulnois, and several white officers, including Captain Bethell, the present 
Inspector. There is also a garrison of native troops with posts stationed at Shamb^, 
Bumbek, Tonj, Deim Zubeir, etc. 



t EL OHAZAL BLOCKED BT ORASS S 



The resources of the great Bahr el Ghazal province are as yet undeveloped. Many 
varieties of india-rubber and gutta-percha trees are plentiful, and the natives are 
exjjerts in collecting this valuable souroe of revenue. Count Gleichen's invaluable report 
on the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan gives much space to this subject. The forests will 
some day be exploited for the trees that produce tannin, the bark of which fetches a 
good price in Omdurman market. The damage done in the forest regions by fires is 
great, yet there are many fine trees left here and there, showing what good supplies of 
timber can be expected under the care of the Forestry Department. There are several 
varieties producing satinwood and others resembling mahogany, while the bark is good as 
a febrifuge, and the seed produces an oil useful to keep off flies, etc., from wounds and 
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the attacks of poisonous flies. Bees are plentiful and large quantities of honey are 
collected. Salt is found only in the west, but is in demand everywhere. The Dinkas 
are fair cultivators, but now only raise one crop a year. Were they not too lazy to 
extirpate locusts, they might raise much more ciops than they do. They exchange ivory 
for cattle in the north and are very fond of bartering their produce for beads, brass wire 
and for cloth, in the lines where Government posts bring them in contact with civilisation. 
Iron mines are plentiful and analysis shows in seveiiil caaes 47 per cent, of pure iron. 
Copper ore is rich, the miues are at Hofrat el Nahas, on the borders of Darfur. The 
Dinkas are far behind as yet in civilisation, the men go naked, the women wear leather 
aprons fore and aft. It is evident that their wants are few, but as they become civilised, 



the country being at peace, they will settle down to industry, and are an intelligent 
race. The Niam-Niams in the south are, however, far more intelligent, an<i great 
hunters. They had a bad reputation as cannibals, but assert that they only ate 
their enemies taken in war. As war is at an end there will be an excuse for 
abandoning this objectionable diet. Schweinfurth had no doubt of their being 
cannibals and gives an ugly story of what he actually saw ; an old hf^ watching an 
abandoned infant, anxiously waiting for its death, that she might cook the corpse for the 
family meal. However, we must hope that the tribe have become total abstainers from 
such delicacies. All accounts represent the Niam-Niams as likely to benefit by 
civilisation and the establishment of our rule. The hairdressing of the men of all 
»47 
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the tribea of the Bahr el Ghazal ia an elaborate affair : the women are less given to 
these adornments than the men. The men cultivate their beards, which are much 
admired, if long. The Niam-Niams are so much lighter-coloured than the other 
tribes, that they consider themselves " White Men." They make a coarse white 
cloth, and as the Niams are all clothed, they may be purchasers of such goods 
when the communications are opened up. Their land abounds with elephants, 
eland, rhinoceros, and butfalo. Their arms are bows, arrows and spears. They 
were converts to Islam, hut they now have abandoned that faith, and merely 
believe in the existence of a God. Missionaries, of the right sort, would certainly 
be useful hore. This great province must be very populous, but no accurate census 
appears as yet to be possible among such a wild people, Gessi Pasha, one of Gordon's 
most trusted lieutenants, said that in one year, in the Dervish times, 100,000 slaves 
■ were torn from the Bahr el Ghazal alone. 

The newly added province cannot be expected to pay its way for a long time to 
come, but it has great possibilities in store. The amount clnti^d against it in 1903 
was £17,658 while the return was but £3,050. But much of the outlay was for 
permanent works, not fairly chargeable to income account. But ite future is assured 
as it has immense agricultural possibilities, and is the most promising of all the 
provinces. 

A memorable event in the history of the new province has just occurred. It is 
pleasant to hear (November, 1904) that Sir Reginald Wingate has paid his first official 
visit to Wau. He ia always the envoy ot peace and good-will; at the same time 
he can show the iron hand when necessary, and this is well-known all over the 
8udan. " Les braves Beiges " do not seem to take our peaceful treatment of the natives 
as complimentary to their management of the adjoining Congo State. 

Howevei', in time all frontier unrest will settle down, and meanwhile we must 
manage our own regions in our own way, which seems on the whole to be much 
appreciated by our new subjects. There is a report that arms which may be 
used against us are very easily obtained on the border. Of course we must not 
allow the importation of arms without our authority. 

Sir Eeginald Wingate has just sent me (December, 1904) some photographs from 
remote parts of this great province. These were taken by Captain Bethell of the 
Egyptian Artillery, who ban recently visited Sultan N'dorma of the Xiam-Niam tribe in 
south Bahr el Ghazal. Along with the photographs I have been sent the full 
description of Captain Bctliell's adventurous expediliou, which will be found valuable 
as the first of the kind of this almost unknown province. Being written on the spot, 
enhances its value, while Captain Bethell writes in such graphic style that his narrative 
is peculiarly interesting. 

348 
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A Walk and a Visit in the Bahb el Ghazal. 

This year being in the Bahr el Ghazal on military duty, I had the good fortune to 
be transferred temporarily to Sudan Civil Government for duty in the Wau district 
88 an inspector, for it ended in ray making one of the moat interesting trips that can 
be made in this province. 

On arriving at Wan, the head-quarters of the Mudiria from the post where I 
was stationed, I found I had been detailed to visit Sultan Tambura, a loyal Niam-Niam 
chief, whose country lies about 150 
miles due south of Wau, and about 
50 miles north of the Nile and Congo 
watershed. 

A year or so ago, this chief was 
visited by the Governor of the Bahr 
el Ghazal, and ever since then he has 
always rendered the greatest assistance 
to Government by supplying carriers, 
and sending in men as recruits. 

It took some days getting together 
my kit and supplies for the march 
there and back. Tambura had been 
told that an inspector was coming to 
visit him, and had sent his brother 
Mofwi in, with many carriers for my 
party ; everything had to be made up 
into 50 lb. loads, and amongst the 
things I had to take were bales of 
cloth and beads, for presents to small 
chiefs, and for the purchase of supplies 
on the road ; tents for myself, and the 
doctor, who was accompanying me, 

r J b 1 SULTAN n'dOBMA. Citptai« MMl. 

and a small Berthon boat. 

Between Wau and Tambura 's country there is now an extensive tract of 
uninhabited country, which in the old days was thickly popidated, but slave trading 
and inter-tribal wars have broken many of the tribes up, leaving only small remnants 
in what used to be populous districts, and the few that were left in the centre of the 
Bahr el Ghazal sought protection either with Uiukas or the Niam-Niams, and became 
their slaves. There are two ways of fjettiiig into Tambura 'a country, one to follow the 
course of the River Jur, which runs through it, or to use the native track, known as the 
" Sika Atesh " or " thirsty road," in the dry weather. I left Wau the beginning of J une 
with an escort of thirty men and eighty carriers ; the escort was more of a badge of 
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authority than anything else, for the natives ot the Bnhr el Gliazal Iiave the greatest 
respect for a man with a gun, even if it is of the oldest pattern, broken beyond repair, 
and last but not leaat without ammunition. In two days' march I had got clear of the 
villages in the Wau district, and taking the " Sika Atesh " I struck into the forest due 
south ; for some way on this track, as ia the custom in the Bahr el Ghazal, rest huta had 
been built at intervals of tifteen to twenty miles close to water, and at night in the 
rainy season, these huts are of the greatest service. I had to give up marching in the 
afternoon, and do a longer one in the morning, as the thunderstorms, which are very 

heavy at this time of year, generally 
came on at that time, turning every- 
thing in a few minutes into a sea of 
mud and water. The track for several 
days lay over undulating country, 
covered with scrub, and in many 
places it was hardly visible, as the 
new grass had ovei^rown it. I saw 
many tracts of elephants, hippos and 
rhinoceros, and once of eland, of 
which there are a few in the Bahr el 
Ghazal, and whenever I wanted meat 
for the men, I invariably came across 
giraffe, which the men ht^ged me to 
shoot, giraffe meat being greatly 
appreciated by the native on account 
of its sweetness ; as a matter of fact, I 
shot very little game, moat of it being 
inland. On the borders of Tambura's 
country about 100 miles south of Wau, 
the character of the country cbauged, 
being broken up by small mountain 
ridges, extending south nearly to the 

sn.TAN TAHBnnA Captain BtUuU. ,•,.,■,,. -i t 

watershed. Another forty miles on, 1 
marched into one of Tambura's most northern villages belonging to a small Bil 
and a Sheikh, who had built huts for our use, and had prepared food for the men. 
Tlie next day I moved to Gedi, a brother of Tambura, who told me when I got 
there, he had orders to feed me for a couple of days, as Tambura was certain I was very 
hungry and tired from my long march through the forest. Gedi had prepared food for 
all of us, and I was rather taken aback when one of his men brought me a tin basin full 
■of stewed chickens and vegetables for my own consumption, for if tliis is the 
Niam-Niam idea of food, it is not to be wondered that the Dinkas have nicknamed the 
^ndeh race, Niam-Niam or " great feeders." In this village I also got the native beer 
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(Om bilbil) of the country for the first time, which is quite clear, and not unlike English 
beer in taate and colour : it is brewed from " telabuu " or clusinc, and is far superior to 
the " marissa " of the Sudan ; here too I saw many Bilandas, whose chief object in life is 
to excel one another in hairdressing ; many of them interweave their hair with small 
strips of bamboo till it stands out round their head like the brim of a straw hat. 

Tambiira's village lies some thirty-five miles to the south of Gedi, and I reached 
il after two days' marching ; the country was still very hilly, but as the ridges run north 
and south, we had very little np and down work to do, the track running at the foot of 
the mountains. 

Tambura had built bridges over the worst of the Khors and had widened the 

track for some ten miles out of his vill^e ; three miles out of it he met me with his chief 

men, with not a riHe between them. 

Tambura led the way to his own 

enclosure, in the outer court of which 

were three lai^ "dahr el-tor" or ox 

backs, so called from their long ridge 

roof ; these he gave over to me for the 

use of the men, and in another court I 

found one for myself well built and well 

floored, Tambura's own house, and the 

huts of his many wives being in another 

enclosure at the back. Tambura, after 

giving me tea, left me, having told me 

he had put his cook at my disposal, and 

being extremely hungry after the mai-ch, 

I sent for him, rather wondering what 

sort of a cook Tambura kept, and I was 

surprised on his answering " soupe " and 

" poulet " on my asking him wliat there 

TAMBURA ASD Hia MOTHER. wss to eat. I found out afterwards that 

Tambura had got him from the French ; besides this cook, Tambura picked up 

many civilised notions from them as well, though his knowledge of the languf^e 

is limited to "Oui." Tliey, the French, were in the Bahr el Ghazal some years, 

and they built a post in Tambura's village, which they called Fort Hossinger. 

During the time I spent in Tambura's village, I had plenty to do; many days 

were spent in interviewing his chief men, and finding out from them about their 

villages and people. One niornmg I leviewed Tambura's army, which is armed 

with weapons of all sorts and sizes, and was much amused with their march past, 

when the whole lot filed past me, headed by a band of drums, bugles, and long horns 

made of elephant tusks I obtained many interesting photc^raphs of the village and 

people, and coulil not help comparing Tambura when I photographed him in front of his 
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chief men to " Old King Cole," for lie would inaiBt on sending for his long pipe. Another 
very interesting one was that of Tanibnra and his mother, for this old dame is extremely 
proud of her son, and would always follow him about on important occasions with a 
drawn knife. Tambura's villajje is a very lar^e one, and contains some of most of the 
tribes in the Bahr el Gliazal ; the huts are well built of the type common to these 
countries, with cultivated ground round them. Although Tambura is a Kiam-Xiam 
himself, he has very few Niam-Niams in his country, and amongst these cannibalism is 
now unknown. There is also in his village a large colony of refugees from Khartoum and 
Omdurman, who have been sent back by the Government ; these people seemed very 
pleased at getting back to their old country, but complained bitterly of the want of 
clothes, the nearest tree sufficing the women-folk for their daily toilette. 

Towards the end of my stay, I heard that Sultan N'dorma, whose country 
lies to the south, was on his way to pay me a visit. A few days after, he came 
in with a large following of spearmen and riflemen : it was the first time N'dorma 
had paid a visit to a representative of the Government, and as it is a very nil's 
thing for one Sultan to visit another, it was most curious to watch the formalities 
they observed to one another. It was especially noticeable in the messengers that 
N'dorma sent in to us ; on getting near us they would first divest themselves of 
all their weapons, and after they had heard our answer, they knelt down and brushed 
the ground in front of our feet with their hands and departed running; this I 
afterwards learnt was tlieir sign of satisfaction. Tambura had paraded all his riflemen 
in an open space to receive N'dorma, and when his came in both lots filed past us. 
Many of N'dorma's men were very interesting, some were Niam-Niaras wearing their 
tribal head-dress, a small straw hat, surmounted by long feather plumes dyed black, 
others were chiefly Bilandas and Pambias ; the spearmen wei'e armed with large 
wicker-work shields and spears, inside the shield they carried a curved throwing knife, 
which is very common among tribes just north of the equator. N'dorma and I 
mutually exchanged presents and during the few days he was at Tambura's I had many 
long talks with him about the policy of the Government, his country and the people in 
it ; at last he went off, taking with him the English and I^yptian flags, which he had 
specially asked for at first. 

About the beginning of August, I left on my backward journey, very sorry to 
say good-bye to Tambura, who had proved a real good host, though a black one, 
but rather glad at the same time to think I had something more in front of me 
than the eternal chicken for breakfast, lunch and dinner, for there is very little else 
in the way of meat in this country. 

The return march was rather severe, as the heavy rains had swollen many of the 
Khors to lai^e streams, which necessitated using the Berthon boat, also a great deal 
of the track was under water, and I was not sorry to reach Wau and get my trip ended. 

A. B. BETHELL. 

{Captain Royal Arlillery.) 
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When the pliotographs from the Niaiii-Xiaiii country reached me from Sir KeRinald 
Wingate I was sti-uck with the attitudes of the fighting men, standing on t)ie left leg, 
the right foot pressed against the thigh. This attitude and the extraordinary athletic 
leaping exercises, vaulting clean into the air, Btruek me as familiar. Searching through 
I'etherick's Travels in Central Africa (1869, London edition) I found engravings of 
warriors in the identically same attitudes. 

The jumping evolutions of the Atwots and the illustrations of the shields and bows 
and other implements, are all figured in Schweinfurth's Heart of Africu. That would 
be expected, but the gymnastic feats might have undergone change in the forty 
years since those travellers visited these regions. Schweinfurth's book reads as 
freali as when he wrote it, and it is pleasant to 
think that that great traveller and botanist is 
still alive and well. I see him frequently in 
Cairo — what an opening up the " Heart of 
Africa " has had since his adventurous visit. 

One of the most remarkable careers is that 
of Zubeir Pasha, still living, who was once a 
power in this and the adjoining provinces. In 
Grordon's time, though known to be the gi-eatest 
dealer in slaves in the Sudan, he had become 
such a power in these remote regions that 
Gordon actually pi-oposed to employ Zubeir 
to keep order in this district. Five years 
previously Gordon had to punish him tor alave- 
dealing. But Zubeir hated the Mahdi and 
Gordon hoped to use his influence in the Sudan 
to prevent those districts falling into the 
Dervish hands. When Khartoum was sur- 
rounded by the Dervishes, the British Goveni- 

ment were fain to use Zubeir's services to zibbib p.\aH,\. 

communicate with Gordon, and he named liis price, £50 down to the messenger, £400 
for bringing a reply in fifty days, or £800 within thirty days. But nothing came of 
it, though the whole terms named and ofiered are on record. Zubeir must have been 
supposed to be a useful tool to retain. He had the rank of a Pasha, £2,000 a year of 
salary, and vast possessions in the Sudan. 

Sfatin probably knows more of Zubeir than any one. At one time Ahdullahi 
was in Zubeir's hands a prisoner. This was before he had an idea of proclaiming 
himself Mahdi, and he was with his family opposing Zubeir's entry into Darfnr. 
Zubeir spared his life, and in gratitud-3 the future Mahdi told Zubeir that he had had a 
di'eam, and it had been shown to liim that he (Zubeir) was to be the expected Mahdi! 
" 1 told him," said Zubeir, " that I was not tlie Mahdi, but when I became aware of the 
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wickedoess of the Arabs and how tliey blocked the roads, I came to opea them and 
establish trade." Zubeir on this occasion concluded peace in Kordofan, Darfur and 
Balir el Uhazal. Whatever hia other crimes he never could be accused of sympathy 
with the Mahdi. 

He was exiled to Gibraltar for two years and his property in the Sudan was of 
course lost in the Dervish war. After Kitchener's conquest of Khartoum, he begged to 
be allowed to return. 

He is ntiw very old. He lives on his paternal estates, GeJla near Khartoum, and 
is a great agriculturist. He has laid aside all hia old objectionable habits, and is now a 
tall old man, rather good-looking, and very fond of showing himself in hia Pasha's 
uniform at all functions, ami never loses a chance of putting in an appearance at the 
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Palace. He appears thus in several of our photographs. He is now quite harmless, an<1 
hia sympathy with us and antipathy to the Mahdi, joined \a a unique knowledge of every 
remote province, hag made hia friendship valuable. Sir lieginald Wingate likes him, 
and moat of those in power have a certain amount of respect for the old, once powerful, 
Zubeir Pattha. Yet, when there was a deputation of native chiefs, a few years t^o, from 
the Bahr el Ghazal, it was seen that the poor " braves " trembled in every limb, and 
could hardly be I'cstrained from bolting when they saw their old enemy in gold laci' 
atandii^ beside our governing powers — they feared we were all slave-dealers, after all \ 
T was told this by Colonel Fergusson, who was present. 

Zubeir Pasha's career was indeed varied. At one time a slave-dealer on a great 
scale, with slave caravans connecting the equator and the north ; at another, Zubeir 
the titled and pensioned pasha, asked by Gordon to help him to "smash Mahdism" 
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— again offered the holy title of Mahdi by the man who took it himself, then exiled, 
afterwards pardone'J, and now an energetic supporter of the English Domination. 
He is now a weak old man, respected by some, feared even yet by others. It is a 
wonderful tale, one that could only have happened in this country of contrasts. Let 
us hope the old man may have a peaceful death, among the English people, whom, 
after nil his strange career, he really seeme to love, and to whom, in his old daya, he 
has tried to be of service in practical civilisation. As a gi-eat agriculturist, his 
property at Geila is an object leeson of much value in the efforts we are making to t«ach 
the importance of improving the tillage and variety of the best-paying crops. 



As the first inspection of the remotest province by the Governor-General is worthy of 
record, I give the Official Report of the Ministry of War which reached me after this chapter 

was in type. 

" The Ministry' of War ha* just published an offlcinl narrative describing the Sirdar's recent mission (o the 
remote stations of Anglo-Egvptiiu) jurisdiction in tlie Sudan. The Sirdar witli his staff set out from Ebartoiun 
on Koveniber Ttli, tracelling b^- steamer as far as Wan. 'J'he journey to tliat point occupied slightlj oier ten 
dajs. The occasion was a memurable one. as it was the first time the Qovernor-Qeneral of the Sudan had 
penetrated to the heart of the Bahr el Ohaial prorince. After deioting a couple of days to inspection duties, 
the Sirdar convoked an assembly of the officers and funotionarioa of the province, tlie principal sheikhs and 
rulers of the surrounding tribes, as well as ii\e Catholic missionaries of tlie region. Among the native potentates 
present Here the Sultan of Faroge and the Sultan of the Dinka tnbe. The Sultan of the Niam-Niams, though 
travelling northward with all possible speed, did not reach the rendezvous in time to attend the Sirdar's 
reception, 

" The latter delivered an address, explaining to the assembly the political intentions of the new Government. 
He enjoined them to refuse to lend their ears to reports crediting the OoTemment with the least intention of 
■uthoriiing slaTerj', or other unlaw-ful acts. He severely reproved the indolence and disloyalty of some of the 
auiiliarr tribes, and concluded with a peroratjon inviting them all to co-operate with the Qovemment towards 
the peaceful administration, the welfare, and prosperity of the Bahr el Qhaial, This allocution produced a 
salutary impression on the native chiefs— an effect further reinforced ^y a distribution of premnta to those who 
have hitherto shown themselves friendly to the Sudan Oovemment. 

" During the stay at Wau, it was found that the River Jur is navigable for 70 miles to the south of the 
town, at least during six months of the year. At Wau the Sinlar inspected tlie gutta.perclia plantations now 
being cultivated from which favourable results are anticipated. Passing tlirough Meshra-el-Rek, and inipeoting 
the military posts at TauSkia, Eodok, Melut, Renk, Eawa, and Dueim, the Sirdar and his retinue Bnolly 
reached Khartoum on November 2ith." 
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